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Bible,  and  a  systematic  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sources,  claims,  and  defects, 
of  our  Authorized  Version,  with  a  sjie- 
cial  view  to  a  judicious  and  scholarly  re¬ 
vision. 

The  earliest  notice  hitherto  discovered 
of  a  translation  of  any  portion  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon  is  in 
the  seventh  century.  Towards  the  close 
of  that  century  there  lived  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Streaneshalch  (Whitb}^  a  monk 
called  Cafdmon,  the  father  of  English 
poetry.  He  exercised  his  poetical  powers 
chiefly  in  composing  a  version  of  the 
narratives  of  the  creation,  the  Exodus, 
and  the  Incarnation  and  Pa-ssion  of  our 
Lord.*  The  poem  has  nothing  of  the 
character  of  an  accurate  translation, 
though  a  few  detached  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  rendered  with  tolerable  fidelity. 
About  the  same  period,  or  perhaps  a  few 
years  later,  Guthlac,  or  Gurthlake,  the 
first  Saxon  Anchorite,  wrote  a  Version 
of  the  “Psalms  ”  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  is  that  found 
between  the  lines  of  a  very  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  “  Psalter”  now  among  the  Cotton¬ 
ian  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum.f 
Baber  says  of  the  MS.  that,  “  it  has  well- 
grounded  pretension  to  be  one  of  the 
books  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
sent  to  Augustin,  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England.”!  The  fact  that  it  is  a  Rotnan 
“  Psalter”  confirms  this  view ;  for,  while 
the  Roman  was  introduced  in  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  Galilean  was  used  in  other 
parts  of  England. 

About  the  year  706,  Aldhelm,S  Bishop 
of  Sherborn,  translated  the  “Psalter.” 
Ho  was  among  the  first  of  the  Saxon 
ecclesiastics  who  was  distinguished  for 
learning.  In  his  treatise  “  De  Laudibus 
Virginitatis  ”  he  praises  certain  nuns  for 

•  Bede,  “  Hist.  Ea"  xxiv.  A  manuscript  of 
tbe  poem  was  giren  bj  Archbishop  Usher  to 
Francis  Junius,  a  learned  Dutchman,  wlio  pub¬ 
lished  it  at  Amsterdam  in  ld&5.  A  new  edition 
was  printed  in  1832,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Mr.  ^njamin  Thorpe. 

f  Vesp.  A.  1.  It  was  edited  for  the  Surtees 
Society  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  in  the  “Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English  Psalter.”  1848. 

1  Account  of  the  Saxon  and  English  Versions 
ofHhe  Scriptures,  prefixed  to  Wycliffe’s  “New 
Testament,”  p.  Iviil 

§  Also  written  Adhelm  and  Ealdhelm.  He 
was  educated  in  Kent,  under  Adrian,  the  emissary 
of  the  Pontiff  Vitalian,  and  was  for  a  time  Abbot 
of  Ualmesbuiy. 


their  d.iily  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
was  then  extant  a  vernacular  translation 
of  the  Bible.  “The  Anglo-.Saxon  ver¬ 
sion,  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  has  been  8up|>osed  to  be,  at 
least  in  part,  Aldbclm's  production. 
The  first  fifty  Psalms  are  in  prose,  the 
others  in  verse.”  * 

Twenty-six  years  after  the  death  of 
Aldhelm  the  Venerable  Bede  translated 
another  portion  of  Scripture  into  his 
native  language.  The  story  of  its  com¬ 
pletion  is  told  by  St.  Cuthbert.  At  that 
j)eriod  there  stood  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tyne,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
modern  town  of  South  Shields,  a  monas¬ 
tery  called  Jarrovo.  The  surrounding 
country  was  then  thinly  j>eopled.  The 
river  flowed  silently  between  wooded 
banks  and  long  reaches  of  moorland, 
past  the  towers  of  the  Roman  Wall  and 
the  cliffs  of  Tynemouth.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  26th  of  May,  735 — Ascension 
Day,  as  St.  Cuthbert  informs  us — an 
unusual  stillness  pervaded  the  sacred  re¬ 
treat.  The  monks  spoke  in  anxious 
whispers.  On  a  low  bed  in  one  of  the 
cells  lay  an  aged  priest.  Ilis  wasted 
ftcame  and  sunken  eye  told  that  death 
was  near.  His  breathing  was  slow  and 
labored.  Near  him  sat  a  young  scribe, 
with  an  open  scroll  and  a  pen  in  his 
hand.  Looking  with  affectionate  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  he 
said,  “Now,  dearest  M.aster,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  one  chapter ;  but  the  exertion 
b  too  great  for  you.”  “  It  b  e.i8y,  my 
son,  it  b  easy,”  he  replied  ;  “  take  your 
pen,  write  quickly;  I  know  not  how  soon 
my  Maker  will  take  me.”  Sentence  after 
sentence  was  uttered  in  feeble  accents, 
and  written  by  the  scribe.  Again  there 
was  a  long  pause.  Nature  seemed  ex¬ 
hausted.  Again  the  boy  spoke  : — “Dear 
Master,  only  one  sentence  is  wanting.” 
It,  too,  was  pronounced  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully.  “  It  18  fini.shed,”  said  the  scribe. 
“It  is  finished,”  repeated  the  dying  saint; 
and  then  added:  “Lift  up  my  head. 
Place  me  in  the  spot  where  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  pray.”  With  tender  care 
he  w^as  placed  as  he  desired.  Then, 

•  Wydiffe’s  “Bible,”  Preface,  p.  L  This  in¬ 
teresting  relic  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  was 
publish^  at  Oxford  iu  1835,  by  Mr.  Thorpe 
(“Liber  Psalmorum  Vers.  Ant.  Lat.,"Ac.). 
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clasping  his  hands,  and  lifting  his  eyes 
heavenward,  he  exclaimed,  “  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  ”  and  with  the  last  word 
his  spirit  passed  away.  Thus  died  the 
Venerable  Bede;  and  thus  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  .lohn.* 

Bede  also  translated  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  apparently  the  Psalter, 
with  other  select  portions  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  which  he  added  glosses  ami 
comments  for  the  use  of  both  clergy  and 
people.  None  of  these  works,  however, 
are  now  extant. 

In  the  ninth  century  Alfred  the  Great 
placed  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  “  With  such  of  the 


Mos.alc  injunctions  in  the  three  following 
chapters  of  Exodus,  as  were  most  to  his 
purpose,”  at  the  head  of  his  Code  of 
Laws.  His  biographer  tells  us  it  was 
the  desire  of  this  good  monarch  that 
“  All  the  free-bom  youth  of  his  kingdom 
should  be  able  to  read  the  English 
Scriptures.”  Towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  he  began  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,!  but  did  not  live  to  complete 

Among  the  Cotton  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  §  is  a  beautiful  Latin 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  called  “The  Dur¬ 
ham  Book.”  It  is  8:iid  to  have  been 
written  by  Eadfrid,  Bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  in  the  seventh  century.  Two 
centuries  later,  Aldred,  a  priest,  of  Holy 
Isle,  .added  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon 
version.  Another  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  apparently  of  the  same  .age, 
and  executed  in  the  same  way,  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  words  being  written  between 
the  lines  of  the  Latin  text,  is  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  and  is  called  the  “  Rush- 
worth  Gloss.”  I  It  is  so  named  because 
it  was  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Rushworth. 


•  “  Epistle  of  St.  Cuthbert.” 

f  Asser,  “  Life  of  Alfred ;  ’’  first  published  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  Lilt;  reprinted  at  Oxford, 
1722  ;  William  of  Malmesbury  “DeOest.  Reg. 
Angl.” 

J  It  may  be  the  same  which  was  published, 
witli  the  I^tin  interlincary  text,  in  1 64U,  by  John 
Spelman,  under  the  title  “  Psalterium  Davidis 
Latino-Saxon.  Vetus.”  Similar  glosses  on  the 
Psalter,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
and  other  portions  of  Scripture,  exist  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.  Some  of  them  were  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society  in  1840. 

§  Nero,  D.  4.  |  Rushworth,  8946. 


At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  these 
words: — “Pray  for  Owun  that  this 
book  glossed,  and  Farmen  priest  at 
Harewood.”  The  authors  of  the  version 
thus  give  their  names,  but  nothing  far¬ 
ther  is  known  of  them. 

The  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
.^Ifric,  whojbecame  Abbot  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough  in  1004,  and  Archbishop  of  York 
in  1023,  translated  considerable  |>ortion8 
of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  Old  and  New  Testament  history. 
His  Biblical  translations,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
books  ot  Joshua,  Judges,  Job,  Kings,  and 
Esther,  were  published  by  Thwaites,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  with  the  title  “  Hep- 
tateuchus.  Liber  Job,”  Ac.,  Oxon.  1698.* * * § 

The  existence  of  so  many  different 
translations,  made  during  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  our  country’s  history, 
shows  that  there  must  have  been  some 
desire  on  the  jiart  of  a  section  of  the 
English  people  to  possess  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and  that 
learned  ecclesiastics  w^ere  found  willing 
to  gratify  them.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  of  the  above  works 
had  an  extensive  circulation.  Some 
were  evidently  prepared  for  private 
use ;  others,  perhaps,  for  a  little  circle  of 
friends  and  associates ;  others  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  serv'ice  of  the 
church.  To  the  people  at  large  they 
were  little  known,  and  they  had,  there¬ 
fore,  little  influence  on  the  national 
mind.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
our  know’ledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  trans¬ 
lations  should  still  be  so  very  imperfect. 
No  critic.al  examination  of  the  numerous 
and  interesting  Manuscripts  contained  in 
our  publicTibraries  has  yet  been  made. 
The  authorship  and  age  of  some  of  the 
most  important  are  doubtful.  Even 
over  the  life  of  .^Ifric  much  obscurity  is 
thrown,  owing  to  his  being  so  generally 
confounded  with  Alfric,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  died  in  1005.  ^e 
Preface  to  AVycliffe’s  Bible  is,  upon  this 
department,  far  too  brief,  and,  in  some 
respects,  vague ;  the  notices  in  the  his- 


*  Ills  Scripture  history  was  published  by  L’Isle 
in  1623,  entitled  “A  Suxon  Treatise  concerning 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;”  and  his  other 
works,  which  illustrate  the  history  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  w-cre  edited 
by  Mr.  B.  Thorpe  for  the  AUfric  Society  (2  vols. 
Loudon,  1843-46). 
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torical  account  prefixed  to  Bagster’s 
“  Ilexapla  ”  are  confused,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  trustworthy;  and  the  works  edited 
by  Mr.  B.  Thorpe  are  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  A  systematic  description  of  the 
extant  Anglo-Saxon  translations,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  critical  collation,  is  still  a 
felt  want  in  English  Biblical  Literature. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  an  autlior 
called  Orme  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
blank  verse,  which  is  now  known  as 
“The  Orraulum.”  The  MS.  is  in  the 
Bodleian ;  and  it  was  edited  by  Dr. 
White  in  1852.  In  the  same  library  is 
a  large  manuscript  in  Anglo-Norman,  or 
English,* * * §  containing  a  metrical  summary 
of  the  leading  events  of  Bible  history, 
under  the  quaint  name  Soidehele,  “  In  La- 
tyn  tonge  Salus  Animae.”  Its  date  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
13th  century.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  century  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  an  unknown  author, 
and  apparently  circulated  widely,  as  six 
cojiies  of  it  are  still  extaut.f  In  the 
early  part  of  the  following  century  (cir. 
1320)  a  translation  of  the  entire  Psalter 
in  Latin  and  English  was  written,  pro¬ 
bably  by  William  of  Schorham,  vicar  of 
Chart-Sutton  in  Kent.  It  was  intended 
for  church  service,  as  it  contains  the 
usual  Canticles,  with  the  Te  Deum  and 
the  Athanasian  Creed.J  In  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  Richard  Rolle, 
better  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Ilampole, 
wrote  an  English  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Pscilms  w  ith  a  Commentary.  Many 
manuscript  copies  of  it  are  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  their  state  proves  that  the 
work  had  not  only  been  widely  circu¬ 
lated,  but  repeatedly  and  carefully  re¬ 
vised.^  In  the  British  Museum  and 
Bodleian  Libraries  numerous  other  frag¬ 
ments  of  English  Psalters  are  preserved 
of  the  same  or  an  earlier  date.  At  first 
the  Normans,  when  consolidating  their 
new  conquests,  gave  little  thought  to 
the  Bible.  Their  invasion  checked 
rather  than  advanced  the  progress  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  for  a  time.  But 


•  Bod.  779. 

f  Preface,  Wye.  “  Bible,”  p.  iii.  note.  It  was 
)ublished  in  Stevensou's  “Anglo-iSaxoa  and  Eai  ly 
::ogli8h  Psalter”  (1843). 

t  Ibid.,  p.  iv. 

§  Preface,  Wye.  Bible,  p.  iv. 
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after  two  centuries  of  stagnation  a  re¬ 
vival  took  place.  A  spirit  of  imjuiry 
began  to  spread  among  the  clerg)’. 
Their  attention  was  turned  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  they  showed  their  desire  to 
instruct  the  people  by  translating  the 
Lessons  ordinarily  read  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church.  Portions  of  the 
Gospels  of  ]\Iark  and  Luke  and  of  Paul’s 
Epistles  also  exist  in  manuscrijit.  But, 
so  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  it 
would  seem  that  dowm  to  the  year  1360, 
the  Psalter  was  the  only  book  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  entirely  and  literally  translated 
into  English.  There  are  some  short 
lessons  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible 
correctly  rendered,  but  all  the  longer 
works  are  loose  paraphrases,  poems 
founded  on  Bible  narratives,  or  abridg¬ 
ments  of  the  Sacred  text.  None  of 
them  were  literal  versions,  and  none 
of  the  versions  or  paraplir.-uses  were 
founded  on  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  origi¬ 
nals.  The  Vulgate  version  alone  was 
used,  and  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Norman  translations  of  the  Psalms 
follow  the  Galilean  Psalter. 

The  1 4th  century  introduced  anew 
era  in  Biblical  translation.  At  that 
time  the  jwwer  of  Rome  in  England 
was  all  but  supreme.  The  clergy  of 
every  rank  and  class  were  devoted  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Pope,  and  their  name  was 
legion.  The  whole  country  swarmed 
with  them.  They  were  watchful  and 
energetic.  The  laws  of  their  Church 
required  them  to  withhold  the  Word  of 
God  from  the  laity.  According  to  the 
Papal  system,  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  Church  alone  is  fit  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  Scripture.  To  exercise 
private  judgment  upon  it  is  presumption 
and  rebellion.  By  maintaining  these 
views  with  an  authority  stern,  cruel, 
and  uncompromising,  Rome  attempted 
to  rob  England  of  both  patriotism  and 
liberty.  The  people  were  taught,  under 
pain  of  the  Church’s  dread  anathema,  to 
bow  submissive  to  a  foreign  potentate, 
and,  not  only  so,  but  to  commit  mind 
and  conscience  alike  to  his  keeping. 
The  first  man  whose  eyes  were  thoroughly 
opened  to  the  degradation  of  his  country, 
and  who  had  the  courage  to  resolve  upon 
her  emancipation,  was  John  Wtcliffe. 

Wycliflfe  was  bom  in  1324,  in  the 
parish  of  Wye-cliffe,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wye,  in  Yorkshire 
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lie  was  educatctl  at  Oxford,  having  en¬ 
tered  Queen’s  College  in  1340,  the  very 
year  it  w'as  founded.*  He  became  Fel¬ 
low  of  Merton,  and,  in  1301,  Master  of 
Balliol.  In  the  year  1356  he  wrote  a 
tract  entitled  “  Last  Age  oftheChurch,”f 
in  which  he  laments  the  decay  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  insolence  of  the  clergy.  Ilis 
ardent,  thoughtful  mind  was  then  turned 
to  the  great  want  of  the  age — the  right 
means  of  instructing  the  masses.  He 
resolved  to  supply  tlie  want  by  giving 
them  the  Word  of  (iod  in  their  own 
tongue.  Hut  before  doing  so  the  people 
needed  to  be  roused  from  the  apatliy 
which  ignorance  had  induced  ;  they  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  conscious  of  tlieir 
real  state.  A  favorable  opportunity 
offered  in  the  scandalous  practices  of 
the  order  of  Mendicant  Friars,  who 
then  overran  England,  })erverting  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  exciting  their 
fanaticism,  and  robbing  them  of  their 
jtroperty.  In  public  lectures  at  Ox¬ 
ford  Wyclifle  openly  attacked  the»n, 
exposing  with  unsparing  eloquence  and 
withering  sarcasm  their  immorality,  their 
lies,  and  their  craft.  The  truth  of  his 
charges  was  too  evident  to  be  questioned. 
The  eves  of  the  people  w'ere  suddenly 
opened  to  a  system  of  delusion  and  ex¬ 
tortion.  Stung  by  a  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  a 
remedy.  Wycliffe  saw  the  time  liatl 
arrived  for  j)roclaiming  a  new  and  great 
doctrine.  He  therefore  declared  that 
the  principles  of  the  order  of  Friars,  and 
of  the  whole  system  on  which  Popish  des¬ 
potism  was  based,  were  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  God  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
The  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  stand¬ 
ard  of  truth  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  in  England.  At  that  moment 
Wycliffe  laid  the  foundation  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  Very  soon  the  eyes  of  the 
greatest  and  best  in  the  country  were 
turned  to  him.  A  circumstance  wdiich 
then  occurred  contributed  much  to  aid 
his  work.  The  Pope  demanded  of  the 
King  payment  of  the  annual  tribute 
formerly  given  to  the  Holy  See,  with  all 
arrears.  This  was  a  noble  opportunity 
for  Wycliffe.  He  urged  King  and  Par- 

*  His  Dame  appears  on  ttie  register  as  John  de 
Wycliffe. 

f  Edited  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  published  in  Dublin 
in  1840. 


liament  to  resist  the  claim,  mainly  upon 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  authority 
for  it  in  the  Bible. 

But  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  not 
yet  prepared  for  such  a  revolution,  be¬ 
cause  to  them  the  Bible  was  an  unknown 
book.  Wycliffe  determined  to  remedy 
this  evil  by  giving  them  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language.  He  began  his  work  at 
Oxford  in  1356,  by  translating  the  book 
of  Revelation,  to  which  ho  added  a 
brief  Commentary.  Several  copies  of 
it  are  extant  in  manuscript,  and  exhibit 
remarkable  variations  both  in  text  and 
commentary,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
series  of  thorough  revisions.*  It  was 
followed  after  an  interval  by  a  version 
of  the  Gospels,  with  an  exposition, 
made  up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the 
exegetical  writings  of  the  Fathers. 

In  1375  Wycliffe  w'as  presented  to  the 
living  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire. 
There,  in  the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  which  still  stands,  he  preached 
with  faithfulness  and  power  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  A 
single  sentence  from  one  of  his  sermons 
will  show  his  views  regarding  both 
Church  and  State  at  that  period  : — “  All 
truth  is  contained  in  Scripture.  We 
should  admit  of  no  conclusion  not  ap¬ 
proved  there.  There  is  no  court  besides 
the  court  of  heaven.  Though  there 
were  an  hundred  Popes,  and  tliough  all 
the  friars  in  the  world  were  turned  into 
Cardinals,  yet  we  could  learn  more  from 
the  Bible  than  from  that  vast  multitude.” 
In  his  quiet  parish  he  labored  incessantly 
at  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
completed  the  Xew  Testament  in  1380. 
Tlie  version  was  not  perfect.  It  was 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  yet  it  set 
forth  substantially  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Revelation.  The  printing-press 
was  then  unknown.  Every  copy  had  to 
be  written  by  hand.  Wycliffe  appears  to 
have  employed  a  number  of  scribes,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  sujiply  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand.  Foxe  tells  us  that  some 
of  the  yeomen  were  so  anxious  to  obtain 
the  Word  of  God,  that  they  often  gave 
a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St. 
James  or  St.  Paul. 

Having  completed  the  Xew  Testa¬ 
ment,  Wycliffe  arranged  with  his  friend 
Nicholas  of  Hereford  to  undertake  a 


*  Preface  to  Wyc.  Bible,  p.  viii,  note. 
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translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
was  at  once  commenced,  but  ere  it  was 
completed  the  Romish  prelates  were  in¬ 
formed  of  the  design.  Nicholas  was 
suddenly  summoned  before  a  synod  of 
preaching  friars,  held  in  1382,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  July  was  excommunicated.  He 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  went  to  Rome ; 
was  tried  and  imprisoned,  but  soon  ef¬ 
fected  his  escape.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  returned  to  England  again  during 
the  life  of  Wvcliffe.  Wycliffe  himself, 
therefore,  took  up  again  the  work  of 
translation,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finishing  it  before  his  death  in  1384. 
The  manuscript  of  Nicholas’s  translation 
is  still  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  ends  at  Baruch  iii.  20,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.* 

Immediately  on  the  issue  of  his  New 
Testament  Wycliffe  was  charged  with 
heresy,  and  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical 
convention  which  assembled  at  Oxford 
in  1382.  The  charge  in  some  w'ay 
failed.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  substantiate  it. 
Probably  they  feared  the  effects  of  such 
a  defence  as  the  bold  reformer  would 
have  made ;  yet  he  was  banished  from 
the  University.  He  was  afterwards 
summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  before 
the  Pope  for  crimes  laid  against  him. 
He  was  physically  unable,  had  he  even 
been  willing  to  go.  His  health  was  fast 
failing,  and  his  Heavenly  Master  soon 
took  him  away  from  a  world  that  was 
not  worthy  of  him.  He  died  in  1384. 
Even  then  his  persecutors  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  enmity  of  Rome  followed 
him  to  the  tomb.  In  the  year  1415,  the 
Council  of  Constance — the  Council  that 
burned  John  Huss — decreed  that  the 
ashes  of  the  English  heretic  should  be 
cast  out  of  consecrated  ground.  It  was 
thirteen  years  later  ere  the  decree  could 
be  carried  into  effect.  At  length,  forty- 
three  years  after  his  death,  all  th.at  re¬ 
mained  of  Wycliffe  was  gathered  up  by 
impious  hands  from  the  cemetery  of 
Lutterworth,  burned  on  the  arch  of  a 
neighboring  bridge,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  nver  Swift,  which,  as 
Fuller  says,  “conveyed  them  into  the 
Avon,  Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  they  to  the  main 
ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wy- 
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cliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine, 
which  now  is  dispersed  all  over  the 
W’orld.” 

While  Wycliffe  was  engaged  in  his 
translation  others  were  prosecuting  a 
similar  work  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  a  manuscript  translation 
of  portions  of  the  Epistles,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  ]\Iat- 
tliew,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.*  It  is  in  the 
western  dialect.  In  the  same  library  is 
a  complete  version  of  Paul’s  Epistles.f 
The  authors  are  unknown,  and  j)robably 
they  concealed  their  names  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  escaping  persecution. 

Wycliffe’s  translation  was  revised  and 
much  improved  by  others  who  outlived 
him,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was 
John  Purvey,  a  clergyman,  who  offici¬ 
ated  as  curate  at  Lutterworth,  and  lived 
with  Wycliffe  during  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.J  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  Purvey ’s  copy  of  Wycliffe’s  ori¬ 
ginal  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  attached  to  it 
is  a  Prologue,  in  Purvey’s  hand,  explain¬ 
ing  fully  the  plan  adopted  by  him  in 
revising  the  version,  and  showing  that 
his  revision  was  very  thorough. § 

Wycliffe’s  Bible  appears  to  have  had 
a  large  circulation,  considering  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  times,  the  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  transcribing,  and  the  intense 
hostility  of  the  clergy.  Upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  manuscript  copies, 
more  or  less  complete,  are  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  the  names  upon  some  of 
them  show  that  they  belonged  to  the 
highest  personages  in  the  land.  We 


•  MS.  4.34. 

f  M8.  St2.  See  Preface,  Wyc.  “  Bible,”  p.  xiii. 

^  So  far  as  we  liave  been  able  to  ascertaia, 
Purvey’s  is  the  only  compute  revision ;  and  any 
student  can  see  by  consultinf^  the  work  of  For- 
shall  and  Madden  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Froude  that  it  was  “tinted  more 
strongly  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  Lol¬ 
lards." — “Hist,  of  England,”  iiL  77. 

§  The  Prologue  was  first  printed  separately  in 
1536,  with  the  title,  “The  Dore  of  Holy  Sciip- 
ture."  It  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Wyclifle’s 
Bible  by  Forshall  and  Madden.  It  was  Purvey's 
revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not 
the  original  version  of  Wycliffe,  which  wa.s  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lewis  in  1731,  and  again  by  Baber  in 
1810,  and  in  Bagster's  “Hexapla.”  Both  ver¬ 
sions  are  given  complete  for  the  first  time  in  the 
magnificent  work  of  Forshall  and  Madden. 
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find  the  following,  among  others: — 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Henry  VI., 
Hichard  III.,  Henry  VH.,  Edward 
VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Bishop  Bonner. 
Besides  complete  copies  of  the  “  Bible,” 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Church 
Service  w'ere  transcribed  separately,  so 
that  thus  important  parts  of  the  version 
had  a  wider  circulation,  and  were  made 
more  accessible  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  English  people. 

WycIiflTe’s  w'ork  was  a  noble  one. 
His  translation  prepared  the  way  for, 
and  g.ave  a  distinctive  character  to,  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  Re¬ 
formation  in  other  countries — in  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  was 
largely  produced  and  directed  by  men 
of  commanding  genius.  England  had 
no  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Knox ;  its  re¬ 
formation  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
circulation  of  a  vernacular  Bible.  Wy- 
cliffe’s  Bible  was  not  perfect.  He  did 
not  translate  from  the  original  lan¬ 
guages.  I*rob.ably  he  had  not  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  such  a  task.  The  L.atin 
Vulgate  was  the  ba.sis  of  his  version, 
and  it  is  followed  with  almost  slavish 
literality,  all  its  corruptions  and  inter¬ 
polations  being  scrupulously  retained. 
The  style  is  rugged  and  homely ;  in  fact 
the  language  in  which  it  is  w’ritten  was 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  version,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  fitted  to  occupy  a  perma¬ 
nent  place. 

In  1523,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  publication  of  Wycliffe’s  Bible, 
a  small  party  assembled  on  a  spring 
evening,  in  the  diiiing-h.all  of  Sudbury- 
Manor,  near  Bristol.  It  consisted  of 
Sir  John  W.alsh,  lord  of  the  manor,  his 
lady,  several  children,  and  two  priests. 
One  of  the  priests  was  a  man  of  distin¬ 
guished  appearance.  He  was  in  the 

rime  of  life.  His  forehead  was  broad, 

igh,  and  prominent.  When  at  rest,  his 
eye  was  steady  and  thoughtful ;  but 
when  excited  by  conversation  or  contro¬ 
versy,  it  flashed  with  extraordinary  bril¬ 
liancy.  Compressed  lips,  and  deep  lines 
round  the  mouth  indicated  great  firm¬ 
ness  and  decision.  He  occupied  the 
humble  jdace  of  tutor  in  the  knight’s 
family.  The  other  priest  was  a  man  of 
high  social  standing,  and  much  scholas¬ 
tic  learning.  During  dinner  the  conver¬ 
sation  turned  on  those  theological  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  then  moving  England 
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and  Germany.  Tlie  adwantages  to  be 
ained  by  Church  and  n.ation  from  the 
iffusion  of  Scriptural  knowledge  were 
freely  canvassed.  The  conflicting  views 
of  the  speakers  soon  became  apparent. 
After  some  sharp  passages,  the  strange 
priest  exclaimed : — “  Better  be  without 
God’s  laws  than  the  Pope’s.”  The  tu¬ 
tor,  turning  suddenly  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  great  dignity  and  determination, 
replied  : — “  In  the  name  of  God,  I  defy 
the  Pope  and  all  his  laws.  If  God  spare 
my  life,  ere  many  years,  I  will  cause  the 
boy  that  drives  the  plough  to  know 
more  of  God’s  law  than  eitheryou  or 
the  Pope.”  *  The  tutor  was  William 
Tyndalk. 

Tyndale  was  born  at  [Hunt’s  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  in  1484,  or  perhaps  a 
few  years  earlier.  He  was  a  scion  of  a 
Baronial  family  which  took  its  name 
from  ancestral  possessions  in  Tynedale^ 
Northumberland.  He  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  and 
devoted  himself  to  Scriptural  and  classi¬ 
cal  studies,  in  which  he  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  About  the  year  151 2, f  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Cambridge,  attracted  appar¬ 
ently  by  the  celebrity  of  Erasmus,  who 
was  then  Greek  Lecturer  in  that  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  Cambridge  Tyndale  began  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  probably 
stimulated  by  Erasmus,  whose  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  was  published  in 
1516,  and  immedhately  imported  into 
England,  where  it  made  a  profound 
sensation,  especially  among  the  thought¬ 
ful  youth  of  the  Universities.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  long  previous  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Erasmus,  and  before 
he  met  Frith,  who  was  subsequently 
such  a  faithful  assistant,  Tyndale’s  mind 
was  turned  to  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  There  was  recently  extant 
a  manuscript  containing  passages  from 
the  New  Testament  in  English,  with 
the  date  1502,  and  signed  with  the  well- 
known  initials  W.  1.  The  translation 
w.as  excellent,  and  showed  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek.  The 
manuscript  has  unfortunately  perished, 
and  some  able  antiquaries  now  deny  its 
genuineness. 

When  Tyndale  removed  to  Sudbury 
he  prosecuted  his  work  with  renewed 
vigor  until  the  occurrence  of  the  iuci- 

*  Foxe,  V.  p.  117.  f  Westoott,  p.  31. 
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dent  above  narrated.  Feeling  himself 
no  longer  safe  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Walsh,  he  went  to  London,  hoping  to 
obtain  the  protection  and  patronage  of 
Bishop  Tunstall,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Erasmus,  and  to  whom  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sir  II.  Guildford.  ProU*c- 
tion  was  refused ;  but  he  found  a  gen¬ 
erous  friend  in  Humphrey  Munmoutli,  a 
city  merchant,  in  whose  house  he  resided 
for  a  year,  laboring,  as  his  kind  host 
afterwards  testified,  day  and  nip;ht. 
Tyndale’s  comment  on  this  period  of  his 
life  is  worthy  of  record  :  — “  I  found  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord 
of  London’s  palace  to  translate  the 
New  Testament,  but  also  that  there  was 
no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England.”  Mun- 
niouth  was  imprisoned  for  his  generous 
act  of  hospitality  ;  but  he  soon  regained 
his  freedom,  and  lived  to  attain  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  city. 

In  1523,  or  the  beginning  of  1524, 
Tyndale  left  England  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  Hamburg,  where  he  spent  a 
vear,  and  published  the  first  part  of  the 
iloly  Scriptures  ever  printed  in  the 
English  language,  the  Gospels  of  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark.*  From  Hamburg  he 
went  to  Cologne,  then  famous  for  its 
printing  establishments.  His  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  now  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  entirely  his  own.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  assisted  by 
Luther  or  any  other,  or  that  he  had  even 
seen  the  German  Reformer,  or  visited 
Wittenberg,  as  affirmed  by  Froude.f  It 
was  made  from  the  original  Greek,  of 
which  language  he  had,  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  acquir¬ 
ed  a  profound  knowdedge.  At  Cologne 
the  work  was  immediately  put  to  the 
press,  in  the  printing  establishment  of  P. 
Quentel.  Three  thousand  copies  were 
to  be  issued  in  a  quarto  form,  with  notes 
and  marginal  glosses.  But  unfortunately 
two  of  the  printers  were  addicted  to 
both  wine  and  controversy.  A  wily 
priest  called  Cochlseus  took  advantage 


*  They  appear  to  have  been  printed  separately. 
See  Anderson’s  “  Annals,”  L  61, 158. 

f  Mr.  Froude  says  “  Tyndal  saw  Luther,  and 
under  bis  immediate  direction  translated  tl>e  Gos¬ 
pels  and  Epistles  while  at  Wittenberg.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Antwerp,”  Ac.  These  statements 
are  not  borne  out  by  any  sufficient  evidence,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  Tyn  dale's  own  express  dec¬ 
laration. — Tyndale's  ”  W’orks,”  ed.  Walter,  L  p. 
xxvi;  m.  147. 
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of  their  weakness,  and  joined  in  their 
revels  for  the  purpose  of  worming  out 
of  them  the  secrets  of  the  printing-house. 
He  encouraged  the  discussion  of  theo¬ 
logy,  while  he  plied  them  with  wine. 
The  printers  were  Lutherans,  and  advo¬ 
cated  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  By  skilful  man¬ 
agement  Cochlseus  learned  from  them 
the  startling  fact  that  an  English  New 
Testament  was  in  the  press.  lie  at  once 
communicated  w'ith  the  authorities,  and 
after  some  negotiation  obtained  an  order 
to  seize  Tyndale,  Hoye  his  assistant,  and 
all  their  books  and  manuscripts.  They 
were,  however,  apprised  of  their  danger 
in  time,  and  hastily  collecting  their 
precious  treasures,  they  entered  a  boat, 
and  escaped  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms. 
In  that  city  Tyndale  was  safe.  Luther 
had  been  there  before  him ;  and  Protes¬ 
tantism  had  planted  on  its  battlements 
the  banner  of  freedom.  Cochlanis  had 
meantime  written  to  England,  informing 
the  King,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  being  })rinted.  He  mi¬ 
nutely  described  the  form  and  character 
of  the  book,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  seizure 
at  the  seaports.  A  few  sheets  of  the 
quarto  edition  had  been  struck  off  at 
Cologne.  But  Tyndale  now,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  what  Cochlajus  had  done, 
thought  it  best  to  delay  the  i.ssue  of  this 
quarto  edition,  and  to  publish  another 
which  might  more  easily  escape  notice. 
The  first  complete  copy  of  the  New' 
Testament  in  English  was,  therefore, 
printed  at  Worms,  and  not  at  Antw’erp, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Smiles.* 
It  appeared  in  1525,  in  octavo,  without 
note  or  comment,  and  was  executed  in 
the  press  of  Schiiffer,  son  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  Faust  and  Guttenberg,  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  printing.  The  title-page  did 
not  give  the  name  of  either  translator 
or  printer,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  epistle  “  To  the  Reder”  at  'the 
end,  the  book  contained  nothing  but  the 
sacred  text.  Three  thousand  copies  of 
it  were  printed ;  and  these  were  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  the  quarto  edition,  w’ith  marginal 


•  Froude,  “  Hist,  of  England,”  ii.  31  ;  Smiles, 
“  The  Htiguenou,”  p.  15.  Tlie  evidence  for  iho 
facts  stated  above  may  be  seen  in  Tyndale’s 
“  Works,”  L  pp.  xxvL-xxx.  Anderson's  “  An¬ 
nals,’*  i.  46  ttq. 
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glosses  and  a  Preface.  They  were  all 
sent  to  the  coast  and  Bhip)>ed  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Imt  the  news  had  gone  be¬ 
fore.  The  Romish  hierarchy  condemned 
the  book,  and  all  in  whose  )>osse8sion 
it  should  be  found.  Not  content  with 
this,  active  emissaries  were  sent  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey  to  various  towns  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Holland,  to  search 
out  and  buy  up  copies.  These  were  col¬ 
lected  and  burned  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cardinal  and  his  clergy,  before  the  gate 
of  St.  Paid’s  Cathedral,  on  Sunday, 
February  11,  1526.*  So  successful  was 
the  work  of  destruction  that,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  of  the  quarto  edition  only  a 
fragment  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  in  the 
Grenville  Collection  of  the  IJritish 
Museum.  Of  the  octavo  edition  there 
are  but  two  copies  known,  both  imper¬ 
fect  ;  one  in  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol, 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  title- 

1>age ;  the  other  in  the  Library  of  St. 
'aul’s,  London.  The  former  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1830,  with  a  valuable  Memoir 
of  Tyndale,  by  G.  Offor.  It  is  a  literal 
copy  of  the  original,  and  has  fac-similes 
of  the  wood  cuts  and  ornaments.  The 
epistle  “To  the  Reder”  is  appended, 
and  is  very  interesting.  After  s^>eaking 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  of 
the  rudeness  of  a  first  attempt  at  trjms- 
lation,  Tyndale  says : — “  Count  it  as  a 
thynge  not  hjivynge  his  full  shape,  but 
as  it  were  borne  afore  hys  tyme,  even  as 
a  thyng  begunne  rather  than  fynnes- 
shed.”  Between  1626  and  1530  six 
editions  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament 
were  printed,  three  of  them  at  AntW'erp 
being  surreptitious,  and  containing  many 
errors.  It  is  probable  that  the  six  edi¬ 
tions  included  not  less  than  18,000 
copies;  yet  the  demand  w’as  so  grcjit 
that  they  were  all  readily  sold.  The 
English  liierarchy  were  furious.  They 
used  all  the  means  in  their  j>ower,  by 
seizure  and  purchase,  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  books.  Tunstall,  Bishop  of 
London,  when  on  his  way  to  Cambray 
in  1529,  passed  through  Antwerp. 
There  he  arranged  with  a  London  mer¬ 
chant,  called  Packington,  to  buy  up 
Tyndalo’s  Testaments,  at  whatever  cost, 
that  he  might  burn  them  at  Paul’s  Cross. 
This  was  done.  But  Packington  was 
obliged  to  pay  large  prices  and  ready 


money.  Tyndale,  before  harassed  with 
debt,  contracted  in  a  noble  enterprise, 
now  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
little  fortune.  He  paid  his  debts,  revised 
his  translation,  and  in  due  time  issued 
a  far  larger  and  more  accurate  edition.* 

Having  completed  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Tyndale  began  to  translate  the 
Old.  The  Book  of  Genesis  avas  “em- 
pretited  at  Marlhorow,  in  the  land  of 
Jfesse,  by  me,  JIans  Luftf  on  17th 
January,  I530.f  It  was  soon  followed 
by  Deuteronomy,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  each  iiublished  separately, 
and  having  a  distinct  Prologue.  Genesis 
and  Numbers  are  in  black  letter ;  the 
others  in  Roman  letter.J  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  whole  Pentateuch  w’as  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  general  preface.  This 
was  the  first  portion  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  translated  into  TJnglish  out  of  the 
Original  Hebrew.  Tyndale  appears  to 
have  been  its  sole  author,  for  though  he 
may  have  met  both  Frith  and  Cover- 
dale  at  Hamburg,  while  engaged  in  his 
work,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  any  assistance.  Besides, 
in  the  assembly  convened  .at  London  by 
Bishop  Warham  on  May  24th,  1530,  the 
versions  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  there  condemned,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  said  to  be  Tynd.ale’8.  §  After  an 
interval  of  three  years,  Tyndale  printed 
a  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  reprinted 
mfac  simile  in  1863  by  Mr.  Fry. 

The  fierce  hostilit}'  of  the  King  and 
clergy  of  England,  and  the  public  burning 
of  so  many  of  Tyndale’s  books  in  May, 
1530,  appear  to  have  checked  the  sale  of 
the  Scriptures.  No  new  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  between  the  ye.ars  1530  and  1534. 
But  Tyndale  was  not  idle.  His  whole  time 
and  energies  were  devoted  to  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old.  In 
August,  1534,  an  edition  of  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  published  in  Holland,  edited  by 
George  Joye,  a  native  of  Bedfordshire, 
eilucated  at  Cambridge,  who  made  serious 
changes  in  the  text,  and  introduced  errors 

•  Anderson’s  “  Annals,”  i,  p.  214. 

f  “  Bibliothec.  Grenvil.,”  iL ;  Tyndale’s  “  Works," 
ed.  Watton,  i.  p.  xl. 

J  One  perfect  copy  is  in  the  Grenville  library, 
and  there  are  besides  several  fragments,  one  being 
in  the  Bodleian. 

g  Collier,  iv.  140 ;  Anderson,  L  257. 
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and  corruptions  from  the  Latin.*  Jove’s 
edition  crave  great  dissatisfaction  to  lyn- 
dale.  But  in  November  of  the  same 
year  he  issued  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  his  own,  with  short  marginal  notes 
and  Prologues  to  the  several  books, 
chiefly  compiled  from  those  of  Luther.f 
It  is  the  first  edition  containing  the  name 
of  the  translator.  In  the  preface  he 
says,  “  Here  thou  hast  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  or  Covenant  made  wyth  us  of  God 
in  Christes  blonde.  Which  I  have 
looked  over  agayne  (now  at  the  last) 
with  all  dylygence,  and  compared  it  unto 
the  Greke,  and  have  weded  oute  of  it 
many  fautes,  which  lacke  of  helpe  at  the 
begynninge  and  oversyght  did  soue 
therein.”  Every  chapter  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  Tyndale’s  industry,  and  con¬ 
scientious  desire  to  produce  a  perfect 
translation.  lie  not  only  re-examined 
the  Greek  text  with  critical  minuteness, 
but  he  manifestly  consulted  the  German 
of  Luther,  and  Latin  of  Erasmus,  on  all 
doubtful  passages.  He  also  improved  the 
style  of  the  English,  making  it  in  many 
places  more  vigorous  and  idiomatical. 
His  marginal  notes  are  brief,  but  tense 
and  thoughtful ;  never  failing  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  word  or  phrase  commented  on. 
In  addition  to  the  New  Testament,  this 
volume  contained  a  translation  of  the 
Epistles  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
Apocrypha,  read  in  the  Church  on  cer¬ 
tain  days,  “  after  the  use  of  Salisbury.” 
These  embrace  a  few  verses  from  each  of 
fourteen  canonical,  and  three  Apocry¬ 
phal  books  ;  they  were  evidently  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  are  characterized  by  all  the 
vigor  and  critical  acumen  of  Tyndale. 
A  copy  of  this  edition,  printed  on  vel¬ 
lum,  and  splendidly  illuminated  and 
bound,  was  present^  by  Tyndale  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  protection  she  afforded 
one  of  his  persecuted  friends.J 

In  November,  1534,  Tyndale’s  revised 


*  The  book  is  now  very  rare.  A  perfect  copy 
is  in  tlie  Grenville  collection,  Brititli  Htiseum. 

f  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  “  Martin  Era- 
perowr,”  in  12rao,  with  the  following  title — “  The 
newe  Testaraent  dylygently  corrected  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Greke  by  Willyam  Tindale.” 

^  It  is  now  in  the  library  ofUie  British  Museum, 
and  bears  the  simple  legend  Anna  Hegina  Anglia. 
It  is  the  edition  of  1534,  which  is  printed  w’ith  such 
care  and  neatness  in  Bagsler's  “  English  Hex- 
apla,'' 


[July, 

New  Testament  was  printed  at  Ant¬ 
werp  ;  and  in  the  same  month  he  w.as 
basely  betr.ayed  by  a  man  named  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  had  been  specially  sent  to  Ant¬ 
werp  for  that  purpose  by  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Popish  council.  Tyn¬ 
dale  was  dragged  away  to  the  castle  of 
Vilvoord,  near  Brussels,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  a  prisoner  for  two  years.  He 
appears  to  have  employed  the  whole  of 
that  time  in  the  work  of  translation  and 
revision.  In  1536,  a  new  edition  of  his 
Testament,  the  last  revised  by  himself, 
was  published  at  Antwerp.  It  was  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment,  but  the  text  ex¬ 
hibits  many  important  changes  .and  emen¬ 
dations.  “  Sometimes  the  changes  are 
made  to  secure  a  closer  accordance  with 
the  Greek,  sometimes  to  gain  a  more 
vigorous  or  a  more  idiomatic  rendering ; 
sometimes  to  preserve  a  just  uniformity ; 
sometimes  to  introduce  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  very  minuteness  of  the 
changes  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the 
diligence  with  which  Tynd.ale  still  labor¬ 
ed  at  his  appointed  work.  Nothing 
seemed  trifling  to  him,  we  may  believe, 
if  only  he  could  better  seize  or  convey 
to  others  the  meaning  of  one  fragment 
of  Scripture.”*  Tyndale’s  work  was 
finished,  and  his  noble  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
October,  1536,  he  was  executed  in  the 
town  of  Vilvoord.  His  last  words  M’ere 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  lived, 
and  for  which  he  died.  Standing  beside 
the  stake,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
prayed — “Lord  Jesus,  open  the  eyes  of 
the  King  of  England  !  ” 

Tyndale’s  translation,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  the  ba-sis  of  our  English  Bible.  “  In 
it,”  says  Westcott,  “  the  general  char¬ 
acter  and  mould  of  our  whole  version 
was  definitely  fixed.  The  labors  of  the 
next  seventy-five  vears  were  devoted  to 
improving  it  in  detail.”  Any  one  can 
now  see  this  for  himself  by  a  glance  at 
the  “  English  Hexapla.”  Tyndale’s  sole 
object  manifestly  was  to  place  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  in  direct  contact  with  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers.  He  had  no  paity  purpose 
to  serve,  for  he  belonged  to  no  party. 
He  was  a  student  of  God’s  Woid,  and 
not  of  the  schools  of  human  philosophy 
or  ecclesiastical  theology.  He  used  .all 
means  of  gaining  a  profound  knowledge 


*  Westcott,  “  History  of  English  Bible,"  p.  190. 
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of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  be  might  be 
able  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  of  Re¬ 
velation.  He  studied  Greek  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew  under  tlie 
Jewish  Rabbins  of  Germ.any ;  and  he 
studied  with  such  success,  that  his 
scholursliip  was  lauded  even  by  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemies.  Spalatin  thus  wrote  of 
him  in  1526  :  “  Six  thousand  copies  of 
the  English  Testament  have  been  print¬ 
ed  at  Worms.  It  was  translated  by  an 
Englishman,  who  was  so  complete  a 
master  of  seven  languages,  Hebrew, 
(ireek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  English, 
French,  that  you  would  fancy  that 
whichsoever  one  he  spoke  in  was  his 
mother  tongue.”*  He  was  entirely  free 
from  prejudice.  He  cast  aside  all  the 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  glosses  and 
dogmas  that  had,  during  later  ages,  be¬ 
come  iucrusted  upon  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  He  employed  a  vigorous  and 
graceful  Saxon  style  and  idiom.  He 
adopted  the  language  of  the  English 
people  —  th.at  noble  language  wliich 
Shakspeare  has  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  choicest  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Throughout  his  whole  transla¬ 
tions  there  is  the  stamp  of  truthfulness. 
No  word  is  selected  to  please  the  ear  of 
royalty,  to  advance  the  cause  of  party, 
or  to  favor  a  particular  dogma.  With 
perfect  sincerity  and  truth,  Tyndale  was 
able  to  say,  “  I  call  God  to  witness  that 
I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God’s 
Word  against  my  conscience.” 

Ik'fore  his  imprisonment,  Tyndale  had 
formed  a  close  friendship  and  alliance 
with  a  man  of  kindred  spirit — John  Rog¬ 
ers,  the  Reformer  and  martyr.  Rogers 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  classical  scholar- 
*  ship.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  ap- 

f»ointed  chaplain  to  the  company  of  Eng- 
ish  merchants  at  Antwerp.  There  he 
met  Tyndale,  was  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Rome,  and  became  an  ardent  student 
of  Scripture.  He  ap]>earB  to  have  as¬ 
sisted  Tyndale  in  the  work  of  revising 
his  translation  for  the  press,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was,  as  has 
been  shown,  published  in  1530 ;  that  of 
Jonah  appeared  three  years  later;  and 
we  have  evidence  that  Tyndale,  before 
his  death,  had  completed  a  translation 


from  the  Hebrew  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  After  his 
death,  Rogers  determined  to  prosecute 
the  noble  work,  and  publish  a  complete 
English  Bible.  Ilia  name,  however, 
ha«l  been  associated  with  Tyndale’s,  and 
would  therefore  naturally  be  displeasing 
to  that  section  of  the  English  people 
who  had  persecuted  Tyndale ;  he  conse¬ 
quently  published  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  This  fact, 
affirmed  by  Foxe,  has  been  questioned  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  Thomas  Matthew 
was  a  real  person,  an  assistant  of  Rog¬ 
ers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  Bi¬ 
ble  was  put  to  press.  It  was  made  up 
of  Tyndale’s  published  Pentateuch  and 
New  Testament,  Tyndale’s  new  transla¬ 
tion  of  Joshua  to  2  Chronicles,  and  Cov- 
erdale’s  version  of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Rogers  attempted  more  than  a 
cursory  revision  of  the  translations  al¬ 
ready  in  his  hands.  He  adopted  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  latest  corrected  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  in  1535.  Ilis  object 
was,  as  stated  by  Westcott,  “to  present 
the  earlier  texts  in  a  combined  form, 
which  might  furnish  the  common  basis 
of  later  revisions.”*  When  the  printing 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Isaiah,  funds 
failed.  Application  w.as  then  made  to 
Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whit¬ 
church,  merchants  in  London,  after¬ 
wards  celebrated  as  printers.  They 
supplied  the  necessary  money,  and  the 
book  was  completed.  Through  Graf¬ 
ton’s  influence  with  Cranmer  and  Crum- 
well,  the  King’s  license  w'as  obtained ; 
and  in  1537,  not  quite  a  year  after  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  martyrdom,  a  complete  English 
version  of  the  Bible  was  freely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  country  by  Royal  authority. 
Tyndale’s  last  jirayer  was  answered. 

The  title  of  this  volume,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  our  Author¬ 
ized  Version,  is  .as  follows : — "■The  Hyble^ 
which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture.  In 
whych  are  eoutayned  the  Olde  and  Newe 
Testament  truely  and  purely  translated 
into  Enylysh.  By  Thomas  Matthew. 
1537.  Set  forth  with  the  Kinges  most 
gracyous  licece.”  It  is  a  large  folio,  in 
German  type,  and  was  printed  probably 
either  at  Marburg  or  H.araburg.  At  the 
beginning  of  Isaiah,  where  Grafton  and 


Westcott,  p.  42. 
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Whitchurch  took  it  up,  there  is  a  new 
title,  '•'‘The  Prophelesin£nglishe  and 
on  the  next  page  is  a  large  wood-cut, 
with  the  initials  R.  G.  at  the  top,  and 
E.  W.  at  the  bottom,  indicating  the 
sources  from  which  the  funds  came  for 
the  printing.  The  Dedication  to  King 
Henry  and  Queen  Jane  is  subscribed 
with  the  initials  T.  M. ;  but  a  Preface, 
entitled  “An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  gathered  out  of  the 
Bible,”  is  subscribed  J.  R. ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  very 
large  characters,  are  the  well-known 
initials,  W.  T. 

Two  years  previous  to  the  publication 
of  Matthew’s  Bible,  and  one  year  before 
Tyndale’s  martyrdom,  an  English  ver¬ 
sion,  bearing  the  name  of  Milks  Cover- 
dale,  was  printed  at  Zurich,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  this  country.  It  was  the 
first  complete  English  Bible  ever  print¬ 
ed.  But  the  translation  was  not  original. 
Corerdale  was  not  qualified  for  such  a 
task  ;  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  appeai-s 
to  have  been  limited.  He  states,  with 
great  simplicity  and  commendable  hon¬ 
esty’  in  his  Dedic.ation  to  the  King:  “  I 
have  faithfully  translated  this  out  of  five 
sundry  interpreters.”  Thc*se  were  prob¬ 
ably —  1.  The  German  of  Luther  ;  2.  The 
Swiss-German  of  Leo  Juda,  published  at 
Zurich,  1525-29  ;  3.  The  Latin  of  Sanc- 
tes  Pagninus ;  4.  The  Vulgate ;  5.  The 
English  Pentateuch,  lk)ok  of  Jonah,  and 
New  Testament  of  Tyndale.  One  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Coverdale’s,  as  compared 
with  Tyudale’s  translation  is,  that  it 
manifests  a  strong  sympathy  for  ecclesi¬ 
astical  terms,  which  it  embodies  freely 
from  the  Vulgate,  such  as  “  pen.'ince,” 
“  priest,”  “  church,”  “  confess,”  <S:c.  An¬ 
other  characteristic  is,  that  smoothness 
and  rhythm  of  language  arc  studiinl  more 
than  exact  literality  in  rendering.  Some 
of  his  phrases,  however,  are  very  happy. 
Coverdale  followed  Tyndale’s  version 
closely  in  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  any  changes  he  introduced  are 
taken  either  from  the  German  or  V ulgate. 
In  hU  version  of  the  prophetical  books, 
as  be  had  no  English  guide,  he  translated 
almost  verbatim  from  the  Swiss-German 
Bible.  The  title  of  the  book  states  the 
plain  truth;  it  is  as  follows. — Biblia. 
The  Bible,  that  is,  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament 
faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of 


the  Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  Englishe,” 
1535.  It  has  been'  stated  already  that 
in  Matthew’s  Bible,  the  Old  Testament 
books  from  Ezra  to  Malachi  were  taken 
wholly  from  Coverdale,  and  in  this  way 
Coverdale’s  version  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  formation  of  the  text  of 
our  ])resent  English  Bible.  In  it,  too, 
various  renderings  of  difficult  words  and 

{ihrases  arc  placed  on  the  margin,  and 
lere  we  see  the  origin  of  that  system  of 
marginal  readings  or  glosses,  which  has 
been  so  judiciously  followed  in  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version. 

Coverdale’s  Bible  was  freely  admitted 
into  England.  It  was  dedicated  to  Hen¬ 
ry  VHI.,  and  it  was  unquestionably 
sanctioned  and  patronized  by  Crum  well 
and  Cranmer,  who  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1533  ;  but  it  does  nut 
appear  to  have  received  any  formal  royal 
license.  At  a  meeting  of  Convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  held 
December  10tii,-1534,  it  was  agreed  to 
request  the  King  to  decree  that  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  JCnylish 
shoulil  he  made*  Intelligence  of  this 
was  conveyed  to  Coverdale,  and  proba¬ 
bly  encouragement  and  aid  were  given 
him  by  Cranmer  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  translation.  After  the  Bible  apj>eared 
and  began  to  be  circulated  in  England, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  print  a  new 
title-page  and  prologue,  to  render  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  new 
title-page  was  not  so  honest  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one,  for  it  made  no  mention  of  the 
sources  of  the  version,  and  merely  said 
^'•faithfully  translated  into  Enylish." 
In  1530  an  injunction  was  issued  by 
Crum  well  to  the  effect — “That  every 
parson,  or  proprietary  of  any  parish 
church  within  this  realm,  shall  on  this  * 
side  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula 
(Aug.  1)  next  coming,  provide  a  book  of 
the  whole  Bible  in  Latin,  and  also  in 
Knylish^  and  lay  the  same  in  the  quire 
for  every  man  that  will  to  look  and  read 
therein.^  Coverdale’s  was  the  only 
English  Bible  then  extant,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  frst 
authorized  version.  In  1536  a  new  and 
revised  edition  was  issued,  “  Imprynted 
in  Southwarke  for  James  Nycolsonf 
and  was  the  first  English  Bible  printed 

*  Strype's  “  Memorials  of  Cranmer,"  L  85. 
f  Foxe,  T.  p.  167  ;  Auderaon,  i.  5u9. 
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in  England  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page 
are  these  important  words, — “  Set  forth 
with  the  King’s  most  gracious  licence.” 
Though  this  w.as  the  first  Jiihle  printed 
in  England,  it  was  not  the  first  s.acred 
volume.  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  London  by  Herthelet  in  1536.* 
The  authorities  in  England  were  not 
satisfied  with  either  Coverdale’s  or  Tyn¬ 
dale’s  version,  both  of  which  were  in 
circulation  in  1537;  consequently  Crum- 
well  and  others  resolved  to  have  a  new 
English  translation  prepared.  Consi¬ 
derable  obscurity  exists  both  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  w.as  prepared,  .and  the 
parties  who  originally  planned,  and 
aided  in  carrying  out  the  work.  Some 
say  Rogers  bore  a  leading  part  in  it.  It 
seems,  however,  th.at  Coverd.ale  was  se¬ 
lected  as  editor,  and  Gr.afton  as  printer ; 
and  that  it  was  commenced  at  the  close 
of  1537  or  early  in  15.38.  Matthew’s 
Bible  was  .adopted  as  the  basis ;  but  the 
whole  text  w’.as  carefully,  though,  as 
will  be  shown,  not  very  judiciously,  re¬ 
vised  .and  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  Coverd.ale  states  in  letters 
to  Crumwell  how  the  work  of  revision 
was  conducted  : — “  We  follow,”  he  says, 
“  not  only  a  standing  text  of  the  He¬ 
brew’s,  .with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Chaldee  and  the  Greek  ;  but  we  set  also 
in  a  private  table  the  diversity  of  read¬ 
ings  of  all  texts,  with  such  annotations 
in  another  table  as  sh.all  doubtless  delu- 
cidate  (sic)  .and  clear  the  same.”  Cover- 
dale  may  at  this  time  have  h.ad  some 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  or  he 
may  have  had  learned  as-ssitants;  but 
even  without  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
he  might  have  effectively  carried  out  his 
plan,  for  he  h.ad  in  his  h.ands  the  “  Com- 

Idutensian  Polyglott,”  which  contains  a 
jatin  translation  of  the  Chaldee  Para¬ 
phrase,  and  he  had  also  the  very  accu¬ 
rate  and  literal  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  Sebastian  Munster,  which  was 
published  at  Basle  in  1534-5.  The  cor¬ 
rections  made  in  Tyndale’s  Pentateuch 
and  historical  books  are  chiefly  after 
Mflnster;  but  some  are  from  the  Vul- 
g.ate.  In  the  New  Testament  Tyndale’s 
version  is  considerably  modified,  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  closer  conformity  to  the 
Vulg.ate  version.  “An  an.alysis  of  the 


*  A  copy  of  this  rare  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian. 
Anderson,  i.  549. 


variations  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John  may  furnish  a  ty{>e  of  its  general 
character.  As  nearly  as  I  can  reckon 
there  are  seventy  one  differences  between 
Tyndale’s  text  (1534)  .and  that  of  the 
Great  Bible ;  of  these  forty-three  come 
directly  from  Coverdale’s  earlier  revision 
(and  in  a  great  measure  indirectly  from 
the  Latin) :  seventeen  from  the  Vulgate, 
where  Coverd.ale  before  had  not  followed 
it ;  the  remaining  eleven  variations  are 
from  other  sources.”  *  A  large  number 
of  words  and  short  phrases,  like  glosses, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
Vulgate,  which  have  no  equivalents  in 
the  original.f  Some  erroneous  render¬ 
ings  also  were  adopted  from  the  same 
source,  one  of  which  maybe  mentioned, 
as  it  is  unfortunately  retained  in  our 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  in  St.  John 
X.  16,  which  Tynd.ale  translates  thus — 
“  And  other  shepe  I  have  wlffch  are  not 
of  this  /bide.  Them  .also  must  I  bringe, 
that  they  maye  heare  my  voyce,  and  that 
ther  maye  be  one  Jlocke  and  one  shepe- 
herde."  In  the  new  Bible  this  w’as  ren¬ 
dered,  “  And  other  shepe  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold.  Them  al.so  must  I 
bring,  and  they  shall  heare  my  voyce, 
and  ther  shall  be  one  folde  and  one 
shejyeherde.''  The  force  of  the  passage 
is  here  lost  by  confounding  the  Greek 
w’ords  auX^,  “  a  fold,”  and  ‘itoIjulvt),  “  a 
flock;”  both  are  rendered  “fold,” 
though  Tyndale  was  right  in  his  transla¬ 
tion.  The  reviser  follow’ed  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  oeile  in  both  places. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  appears  to  have 
been  revised  with  more  care  and  success 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Bible.  This 
did  not  I’esult  so  much  from  a  stricter  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  from  a 
careful  study  of  Luther’s  version  and 
the  German-Swiss.  Both  of  these  ver¬ 
sions  are  distinguished  by  a  regard  to 
the  spirit  more  than  to  the  mere  letter 
and  idiom  of  the  original.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  therefore 
often  paraph  nastic.  So  also  is  the  Eng- 


*  Westcott,  p.  257 . 

f  Among  the  most  remarkable  is  1  Tim.  iv.  13, 
where  the  following  words  are  interpolated  “  by 
t)te  auctoryte  of  preathode ;  ”  other  examples  maj’  be 
seen  in  1  John  i.  4;  ii.  23;  iii.  1;  r.  9;  Matt, 
xxvi.  53;  xxvii.  8;  Luke  xxiv.  86;  Acts  xv.  34, 
41 ;  Rom.  L  32;  James  v.  8  ;  3  I’eter  i.  10;  iL 
4,  Ac. 
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lish  version  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this 
reason,  better  adapted  for  chanting,  and 
for  the  public  services  of  tiie  Church 
than  any  version  which  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Psalter,  as  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  Bible,  is  still  retained  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  begun 
in  Paris  by  royal  license  ;  but  before  it 
w'as  quite  completed  the  license  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  sheets  seized  and 
condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  Jesuits.* 
Many  were  actually  burnt ;  but  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  were  sold,  as  Foie  in¬ 
forms  us,  “  to  a  haberdasher  to  lap  caps 
in.”  Tliese  were  aflerw'ards  rebought 
by  Grafton,  and  in  the  end  imported  to 
England.  Before  the  seizure  some 
copies  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Crum- 
w’ell  through  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
then  Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  after 
much  trouble  Grafton  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  over  the  workmen,  presses,  tyi>e,  and 
paper  to  London,  where  The  Great 
Bible  was  published  in  April,  1539.f 
As  first  issued,  there  w'as  no  Prologue  ; 
but  some  copies  have  been  found,  which 
contain  a  Prologue  WTitten  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cranmer  in  November,  1539. 
The  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  copies  printed  and  completed  in 
London,  in  April,  were  issued  at  once, 
before  the  Prologue  was  wiilten ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recovery  of  the  sheets 
saved  from  the  flames  in  Paris,  they 
also  were  completed  in  London,  a  Pro¬ 
logue  was  prepared  for  them  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  and  then  they  were  published 
and  circulated.  The  Prologue  is  im|»or- 
tant,  as  containing  some  historical  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  early  circulation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible,  a  defence  of  the  policy  of 
printing  and  distributing  the  Scriptures 
m  the  language  of  the  people,  and  a 
strong  recommendation  to  every  man 
to  read  for  liimself  at  home  ;  “  for,”  says 
Cranmer,  “the  Holy  Spirit  hath  so  or* 
dered  and  attempered  the  Scriptures, 
that  in  them  as  well  publicans,  fishers, 
and  shepherds  may  find  their  edification, 
as  great  doctors  their  erudition.”  A  sec- 


•  This  occurred  ou  the  llth  of  December,  1638. 
f  Its  title  is  as  follows : — ‘  The  Byblf  in  Eng- 
that  u  to  taye  the  content  of  aU  the  holy 
Scripture,  both  of  y*  olefe  and  netee  teetamenf,  truly 
translated  after  the  vrryle  of  the  Hehrcue  and  Greke 
textes,  by  y*  dylygent  studye  of  dyrerse  excellent 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  foreayde  tonges." 


ond  edition,  printed  in  London,  appear¬ 
ed  in  April,  1540,  and  on  its  title-page 
mention  is  made  of  Cranmer’s  Prologue ; 
a  third  edition  was  published  in  July, 
and  a  fourth  in  November  of  the  same 
year.* 

The  demand  for  the  Bible  among  the 
English  people  at  this  period  w'as  so 
gre.at  that  it  was  found  almost  impos'^ible 
to  supply  it.  Edition  after  edition  issued 
from  the  press.  The  following  facts  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Scriptures  were  circulated.  Ini  534, 
five  editions  of  the  English  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  one 
of  the  Pentateuch  at  Marburg.  In  1535 
there  were  four  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  one  of  the  whole  Bible. 
In  1536,  ten  editions  of  the  New  Test.a- 
mcnt  and  one  of  the  whole  Bible.  In 
1537,  two  editions  of  the  Bible.  In  1538, 
seven  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  1539,  four  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
four  of  the  Bible.  In  1540,  four  of  the 
Bible,  and  three  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  most  of  the  editions  the  copies  were 
large  and  expensive,  and  yet  they  were 
bought  up  and  read  with  extraordinary 
avidity.  From  the  time  of  the  printing 
of  Tyndale’s  New  Testament  in  1525 
till  1542,  no  less  than  thirty-nine  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  and  fourteen  of 
the  whole  Bible  were  issued.  The  effect 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was 
W’onderful.  People  of  every  age,  rank, 
and  class  so(*med  animated  by  an  irre¬ 
pressible  desire  to  read  or  hear  the 
Word  of  God.  Those  who  had  the 
means  bought  it ;  those  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  read  in  public  had  crowds 
of  eager  listeners  always  round  them. 
Boys  and  old  men,  girls  and  matrons, 
flocked  to  the  churches,  where  ponder¬ 
ous  Bibles,  chained  to  the  massive  pillars, 
lay  open  upon  stands  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  Bishop  Bonner,  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  active  of  Queen  Mary’s  per¬ 
secuting  agents,  set  up  six  large  Bibles 
in  St.  Paul’s.  A  still  more  remarkable 
example  of  prelatical  inconsistency  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  same  year.  Bishop  Tun- 
stall,  who  had  l»een  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  bonfire  of  Tyndale’s  Testa¬ 
ments  at  St.  Paul’s  C'ross,  was  ordered 

•  This  Bible  is  sometimes  celled  Cranmer's, 
either  because  he  wrote  the  Prologue,  or  because 
he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme ;  it  is 
also  called,  from  its  size,  The  Great  Bible. 
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by  the  King,  in  1540,  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  the  very  book  he  had  helped  to 
bum.  He  did  so.  It  w:is  completed  in 
November,  and  has  on  the  title-page  these 
words  : — “  The  Byble  in  Englishe  .  .  to 
l)e  frequented  and  used  in  every  Church 
in  this  sayd  realme  .  .  .  Oversene  and 
perused  by  the  lit.  Rev.  fathers  in  God 
Cuthbert  (Tuustall)  Bysshop  of  Du- 
resrae,”  &c. 

In  1542,  however,  a  change  took  place. 
The  papal  party  had  for  a  time  been 
gaining  intluence  in  the  country,  and 
their  rule  now  became  paramount. 
Tyndale’s  Bible  was  proscribed  ;  and  no 
person,  unless  of  noble  or  gentle  birth, 
was  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures 
under  pain  of  imprisonment.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  VHI.,  in  1547,  the  re¬ 
forming  party  again  rose  to  power.  His 

(To  be  < 


successor,  Edward,  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  histoij  of  our  country.  He 
ordered  the  Bible  to  be  carried  before  him 
at  his  coronation,  uttering  as  he  did  so 
these  remarkable  words  : — “  That  book  is 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  these  swords.  Without 
that  sword  we  are  nothing,  we  can  do  no¬ 
thing,  we  have  no  power  ;  from  that  we 
are  what  we  are  this  day.”  During  his 
short  reign  of  six  years,  no  less  than  thir- 
ty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
and  fifteen  of  the  entire  Bible  were  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  sterling  qualities  of  Tyndale’s  ver¬ 
sion  now  recommended  it  to  the  English 
people.  It  w'as  far  more  popular  than  any 
of  the  others,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  thirty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  printed,  tw'enty-five  w'ere  Tyndale’s. 

Deluded.) 


Fraser's  Magaalne, 
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Wk  have  heard  much  of  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  tlie 
crimes  of  Ireland :  every  cloud  has  its 
sunny  side:  and  when  all  is  said,  Ire¬ 
land  is  still  the  most  beautiful  island  in 
the  world,  and  the  Irish  themselves, 
though  their  temperament  is  ill  matched 
with  ours,  are  still  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  peoples.  If  the  old  ty[)e  of 
character  remains  in  many  of  its  most 
unmanageable  features,  they  are  no 
longer  the  Paddies  of  our  childhood. 
Wave  after  w’ave  of  convulsion  has  been 
rolling  over  them  for  hundreds  of  years 
past,  distinct  eras  of  social  organization, 
with  special  elements  of  good  and  evil 
in  them.  The  last  of  these  waves,  the 
great  famine  of  1846,  swept  over  the 
ox)untry  like  a  destroying  torrent,  carry¬ 
ing  away  millions  of  its  peasantry,  clear¬ 
ing  off  the  out-at-elbows  duel-fighting 
squireens,  and  paralyzing  if  it  has  not 
extinguished  the  humor  and  the  fun 
which  made  the  boy  that  carried  your 
game-bag  or  fishinj^  basket  the  most 
charming  of  companions. 

The  farmer,  however  seemingly  pros¬ 
perous,  carries  sadness  in  his  eyes  and 
care  on  his  forehead.  If  be  is  thriving 
himself,  his  family  is  broken  up :  his  sons 


or  his  brothers  are  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  his  heart  was  broken  in  parting 
with  them.  The  evictions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  potato  failure  have  left  their 
marks  in  a  feeling  of  injustice,  of  which 
Fenianism  is  the  fruit  and  the  expres¬ 
sion. 

This  too,  however,  is  paasing  away  or 
will  pass  when  the  Administration  recov¬ 
ers  courage  to  combine  firmness  with 
justice;  and  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  out¬ 
rages  and  assassinations,  every  one  w^ho 
has  watched  the  Irish  character  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  must  have 
felt  that  it  is  fast  altering,  and  altering 
immensely  for  the  better.  “  We  are  all 
changed,’’  said  one  of  the  people  to  me. 
“  You  know’  yourself  the  landlords  are 
changed,  and  we  are  changed,  too,  if 
you  would  only  believe  it.  We  have 
all  learnt  our  lesson  together.”  Where 
the  beneficial  influences  have  been  the 
strongest,  that  is  to  say,  where  there  has 
been  no  cruelty  and  the  tenants  have 
been  kindly  used,  there  is  growing  up 
a  life  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  with  more 
subdued  grace  about  it,  more  human  in 
its  best  features,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  these  islands.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
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this,  last  summer,  under  its  most  favora¬ 
ble  aspect.  A  friend  wlio  had  taken  a 
place  for  a  season  or  two  in  the  Kerry 
mountains,  invited  me  to  spend  a  fort¬ 
night  with  him ;  and,  careless  of  the 
warnings  of  acquaintances  who  feared 
that  1  should  not  come  back  alive,  I 
took  my  place  in  the  Holyhead  mail.  It 
was  the  second  week  in  August.  We 
left  London  at  night.  In  the  morning 
w’e  were  in  Kingstown  Harbor,  and  a 
few  hours  later  1  was  deposited  at  the 
railway  station  at  Killarney.  Uerreen — 
so  I  will  call  the  house  to  which  I  was 
bound — was  still  nearly  forty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  The  train  was  late,  but  the  even¬ 
ing  promised  well.  I  j>ut  myself  in  the 
hands  of  Spillane,  the  most  accomplished 
of  bugle-players,  and  the  politest  of  hotel 
managers ;  and  after  a  hasty  dinner  I 
was  soon  rattling  along  beside  the  lake 
in  a  jaunting  car,  with  a  promise  of 
being  at  my  journey’s  end  if  not  before 
dark,  yet  at  no  unreasonable  hour.  An 
exquisite  drive  of  three  hours  brought 
me  to  Ken  mare,  a  town  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  long  fiords  running  up  from 
the  Atlantic,  which  readers  of  Macaulay 
will  remember  as  the  scene  of  a  brilliant 
defence  made  by  a  small  body  of  Pro¬ 
testant  settlers  against  the  Irish  insur¬ 
gents.  It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  the 
place.  Thirty  years  before  I  had  passed 
through  it  from  Glengariff  in  a  long  va¬ 
cation  holiday.  The  Lansdowne  Arms 
was  still  ill  its  old  place ;  but  the  gen¬ 
eration  which  frequented  it  had  passed 
aw.ay.  The  “boy”  who  was  then  driv¬ 
ing  me  called  iny  attention,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  to  a  group  of  gentlemen  at  the 
door.  There  were  two  O’Connells, 
cousins  of  the  Liberator,  at  that  time 
in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  There  was 
Morty  O’Sullivan  and  another  whose 
name  I  forget.  The  point  about  them 
was  that  each  bad  killed  his  man  in  a 
duel,  and  Morty  had  killed  two.  He 
was  one  of  the  old  fire-eaters,  a  spare, 
w’ell-dressed,  refined  looking  person,  a 
descendant  of  the  old  chiefs  of  Bere- 
haven,  ruling  the  wreck  of  his  inlieri- 
tance  with  an  authority  scarcely  less 
despotic  as  far  as  it  extended ;  like  his 
ancestors,  in  perpetual  feud  with  his 
neighbors,  and  settling  his  quarrels  with 
them  in  the  field  or  in  the  law  courts. 
He  had  lived — I  should  say  “  reigned,” 
for  that  is  still  the  w'ord — at  Derreen  it- 
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self.  He  had  screwed  his  tenants,  drunk 
whiskey  enough  daily  for  ten  degenerate 
mortals,  such  as  now  wo  know  them, 
turned  his  house  into  a  pigstye,  and 
been  loved  and  honored  throughout  the 
valley.  Morty  the  Good  he  was  called, 
the  king  of  the  golden  age  of  Kerry, 
and  unhappy  only  in  the  incapacity  of 
one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  never  could 
teach  to  handle  a  pistol  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  The  young  O’Sullivan  took  kindly 
to  the  ways  of  the  family ;  quarrelled 
with  a  comjianion  before  he  was  out  of 
his  teens,  and  went  out  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute  in  legitimate  fashion.  But  Morty 
augured  ill  for  the  result.  He  ordered 
the  wake  beforehand,  and  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  it  was  to  be  hoped  .agree¬ 
ably,  when  the  object  of  his  care  was 
brought  home  only  shot  through  the 
foot. 

Morty  had  been  now  long  in  his 
grave.  Litigation  had  crippled  his  for¬ 
tune  and  the  famine  finished  it.  His 
boys  were  scattered  over  the  world  and 
his  place  knew  him  no  more.  Morty 
was  gone,  and  the  fighting  squirearchy 
to  which  he  belonged  was  gone  also, 
extinct  like  the  dodo  ;  and  in  the  place 
of  the  group  which  I  remembered,  one 
or  two  harmless  clerks  belonging  to  the 
town  stores  were  lounging  at  the  porch 
in  the  summer  gloaming,  comparing  sal¬ 
mon  flies,  or  talking  .al^ut  the  cricket 
club  which  had  been  set  on  foot  there  by 
some  neighboring  gentlemen. 

Besides  these  were  a  couple  of  smart¬ 
looking  boatmen,  one  of  whom,  after  as¬ 
certaining  who  I  was,  informed  me  that 
my  friend  had  sent  up  his  yacht,  a  smart 
cutter  of  twenty  tons,  and  that  if  I  pre¬ 
ferred  a  sail  to  a  longer  drive  they  were 
ready  to  take  charge  of  me.  The  wind 
was  from  the  east,  light  but  fair,  and 
they  believed  that  it  would  not  drop  till 
midnight.  But  we  had  still  seventeen 
miles  to  go.  I  inquired  wh<at  would 
happen  if  it  did  drop,  and  as  the  answer 
was  vague  I  determined  to  slick  to  my 
car  and  to  lose  no  time,  for  it  was  growing 
dark.  My  driver  declined  a  change  of 
horses.  The  small  well-bred  Irish  car 
horse  does  his  forty  miles  a  day  through 
the  season  with  only  an  occasional  rest, 
and  seems  little  the  worse.for  it.  Away 
we  went  again  after  a  halt  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  and  three  minutes 
brought  us  to  the  suspension  bridge 
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crogsing  the  head  of  the  fiord,  one  end 
of  which  rests  on  the  peninsula  where 
the  Protest.nnts  were  besieged.  That, 
too,  M’ith  its  traditions,  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  miglit  have  furnished  a 
text  at  any  other  time  ft»r  its  appropriate 
meditations,  liut  the  scene  was  too 
beautiful  for  mor.alizing.  The  j)ink  even¬ 
ing  light  had  faded  off  the  mountains, 
but  the  tints  which  lingered  in  the  west¬ 
ern  sky  were  reflected  faintly  on  the 
glimmering  water.  The  cutter  was 
clearing  out  of  the  harbor  with  her  big 
gafi*  topsail  set  and  her  balloon  jib,  and 
as  she  slid  aw'ay  the  men  tauntingly 
hailed  us  and  promised  to  tell  my  friends 
tljat  we  were  coming. 

The  mare  received  an  intimation  that 
she  must  put  her  best  foot  forward  ;  we 
struck  ott'  to  the  right  on  crossing  the 
bridge  and  entered  a  long  fir  wood  which 
skirts  the  river,  catching  glimpses  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  shining  w'ater  through  gaps 
in  the  trees. 

By  and  by  we  emerged  into  open  ground. 
The  road  was  level,  following  the  line 
of  the  bay  for  eight  or  nine  miles,  and 
cro8>ing  the  mouths  of  valley  after  val¬ 
ley  where  the  streams  which  drain  the 
hills  run  into  the  sc.a.  It  was  now  dark 
so  far  as  a  summer  night  is  ever  dark. 
The  cutter  still  kept  ahead  of  us,  shim¬ 
mering  ghost-like  in  the  uncertain  light. 
Sometimes  we  seemed  to  be  gaining  on 
her, — then  as  a  fresh  pufl’  of  air  over¬ 
took  her  she  stole  away.  At  last  our 
ways  parted  ;  she  held  on  towards  a 
headland  far  down  the  bay  which  she 
was  obliged  to  round  before  she  could 
enter  Kilmakilloge,  the  harbor  on  which 
Derreeii  is  situated.  The  road,  to  avoid 
a  long  circuit,  strikes  ujiw'ards  over  a 
pass  in  the  hills,  to  desc-end  on  the  other 
side  into  the  head  of  the  valley. 

The  ascent  now  became  tedious :  w'e 
had  lost  the  cutter,  and  were  climbing 
the  broken  side  of  an  utterly  barren 
mountain.  The  distant  view  was  hidden 
by  the  darkness,  and  the  forms  immedi¬ 
ately  round  us  had  nothing  striking 
about  them,  Iteyond  a  solitary  peak 
which  shot  up  black  and  glooiny-looking 
into  the  sky.  Two  miles  of  walking 
ground  made  me  impatient  to  be  at  my 
journey’s  end,  and  I  was  unprepared  for 
the  scene  which  was  immediately  about 
to  break  upon  me. 

We  reached  the  crest  at  hast — rounded 
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a  comer  of  rock,  and  were  at  once  in 
another  world.  The  moon  had  risen, 
though  concealed  by  the  hill  which  we 
had  been  ascenditig,  and  burst  upon  us 
broad  and  full  as  we  turned  to  descend. 
Below  us  was  a  long  deep  valley  losing 
itself  to  the  left  in  the  shadows  in  the 
Glengariff  mountains;  opening  to  the 
right  in  the  harbor  of  Kilmakilloge, 
which  lay  out  like  a  looking-glass  in  the 
midst  of  the  hills  in  which  it  is  land¬ 
locked.  Across,  immediately  before  us, 
W'as  a  gorge,  black  and  narrow,  the 
sides  of  which  in  the  imperfect  light  ap¬ 
peared  to  fall  precipitously  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  Beyond,  at  the  head  of  the 
harbor,  was  a  second  group  of  moun¬ 
tains  shaped  in  still  wilder  variety,  while 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  traversed 
by  a  river  divided  into  long  shining 
pools  suggestive  of  salmon  and  sea 
trout,  and  broken  at  intervals  with  cas¬ 
cades,  the  roar  of  which  sw’ayed  up  fit¬ 
fully  in  the  night  air. 

These  glens  and  precipices  had  been 
the  retreat  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond 
in  the  closing  summer  of  Ids  life.  The 
long  peninsula  shut  in  between  the  fiords 
of  Bantry  and  Kenmare  was  then  cov¬ 
ered  from  end  to  end  with  forest,  inac- 
ces-sible  excej>t  by  water,  or  ])enetrated 
by  a  few  scarce  discoverable  horse- 
tracks;  inhabited  only  by  wolves,  and 
by  men  who  were  almost  as  wild,  and 
were  human  only  in  the  ineflable  fidelity 
with  which  they  concealed  and  shielded 
their  hunted  chief.  The  enormous  trees 
which  lie  in  the  bogs,  or  the  tninks 
which  break  on  all  sides  out  of  the 
ground,  prove  that  once  these  hills  were 
.as  thickly  wooded  as  those  which  have 
escaped  the  spoiler,  and  in  their  summer 
livery  delight  the  tourist  .at  Killarney. 
Now,  the  single  fault  of  the  landscape 
is  its  desolation.  Sir  William  Petty, 
who  obtained  the  assignment  of  the 
principality  of  Kerry,  on  terms  as  easy 
as  those  on  which  the  Colonial  Office 
squandered  millions  of  the  best  acres  in 
Canad.a,  considered  the  supply  of  fuel 
to  be  practically  as  inexhaustible  as  we 
now  consider  our  coal  mc.asures.  He  set 
up  refining  works  on  the  shore  of  the 
harbor,  and  tin  and  copper  ore  was 
brought  over  there,  till  the  last  av.aila- 
ble  stick  had  been  cut  down  to  smelt  it. 
Nature  still  struggles  to  repair  the  ru¬ 
in,  and  young  oaks  and  birches  sprout  of 
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themselves,  year  after  year,  out  of  the 
soil, — but  the  cattle  browse  them  off  as 
they  ap|)ear;  and  the  wolves  being  de¬ 
stroyed  which  once  scared  the  sheep  out 
of  the  covers,  and  gave  them  time 
to  renew  their  natural  waste,  civilization 
itself  continues  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  dooms  the  district  to  per¬ 
petual  barrenness.  Of  the  forests  of 
oak  and  arbutus  and  yew  which  once 
clothed  the  whole  of  Kerry,  the  woods 
at  Killarney  have  alone  escaped ;  those 
and  some  few  other  scattered  spots, 
which  for  some  special  reason  were 
spared  in  the  general  havoc. 

At  one  of  these,  the  “  domain  ”  as  it  is 
called  of  Derreen,  I  have  by  this  time 
arrived.  Two  miles  of  descent  bal¬ 
anced  the  climb  on  the  other  side.  We 
are  again  in  the  midst  of  trees.  Level 
meadows  beside  tlie  river  are  dotted 
with  sleeping  cattle,  we  have  passed  a 
farm-house  or  two,  and  now  a  chapel 
handsome  and  new,  at  a  meeting  of 
cross  roads.  We  turn  into  a  gate,  a 
gravel  drive  leads  us  to  where  lights 
are  shining  behind  overhanging  branches. 
The  harbor  is  close  below  us ;  a  four- 
oared  boat  is  going  out  for  a  night’s 
fishing;  the  cutter  is  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  picking  up  her  moorings  ;  we  have 
not  beaten  her,  but  we  are  not  disgraced 
ourselves.  In  another  minute  we  are  in 
the  broad  walk  which  leads  to  the 
house.  The  night  was  hot,  my  friend’s 
party  were  on  the  lawn  ;  some  of  them 
had  been  dining  on  board  a  yacht,  the 
lights  of  which  were  visible  as  she  lay  at 
anchor,  a  mile  from  the  windows.  They 
had  come  on  shore  in  the  yacht’s  gig, 
and  were  standing  about  reluctant  to  go 
in-doors  from  the  unusual  loveliness  of 
the  evening. 

They  proposed  a  stroll  round  the 
grounds,  to  which  I  was  delighted  to 
consent.  The  house  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  lawn,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
woods,  through  w'hich  however  open¬ 
ings  had  been  cut  in  various  places,  let¬ 
ting  in  the  view  of  the  water.  The 
original  building,  which  had  been  the 
residence  of  Moity  and  his  sons,  was 
little  more  than  a  cottage.  It  had  been 
enlarged  by  a  straggling  wing  better 
suited  to  the  habits  of  modem  times. 
Morty,  who  cared  little  for  beauty,  had 
let  the  trees  grow  close  to  the  door. 
He  might  have  shot  wood-cocks  from 
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his  window,  and  I  dare  say  he  did ; 
while  the  close  cover  had  served  to  shel¬ 
ter  and  conceal  his  considerable  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  smuggling  line.  This  more 
practical  as[>ect  of  things  had  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  sentimental,  and  by  lop¬ 
ping  and  clearing,  full  justice  had  been 
done  to  the  beauty — I  may  say,  the 
splendor — of  the  situation.  The  harbor 
of  Kilmakilloge  forms  a  branch  of  the 
Kenmare  liiver,  from  three  to  four  miles 
deep,  and  pierced  on  both  sides  by  long 
creeks,  divided  by  wooded  promonto¬ 
ries.  On  the  largest  of  these,  some 
ninety  acres  in  extent,  the  house  had 
been  placed.  Two  acres  had  been 
cleared  to  make  a  garden.  Four  or 
five  more  formed  a  field  running  down 
to  the  sea.  The  rest  was  as  Nature  made 
it,  the  primeval  forest,  untouched  save 
for  the  laurels  and  rhododendrons  which 
w'ere  scattered  under  the  trees  where 
the  ground  was  dry  enough  to  let  them 
grow.  Two  rivers  fell  into  the  harbor 
at  the  upper  end,  one  of  them  that 
along  which  I  had  just  been  driving,  the 
other,  the  larger,  emerging  out  of  a 
bro.ad  valley  under  a  bridge  which,  with 
the  water  behind,  showed  clear  ami  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  moonlight.  All  round  us 
rose  the  wall  of  mountains,  the  broken 
outline  being  the  more  striking,  because 
at  night  the  surface  details  are  lost  and 
only  the  large  forms  are  visible.  The 
sky  line  on  three  sides  was  from  two  to 
six  miles  distant.  On  the  fourth  side, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  it  w'as 
more  remote ;  but  here,  too,  the  rim  ot 
mountains  continued  to  the  eye  unbro¬ 
ken.  The  ocean  was  shut  off  by  the 
huge  back-bone  of  hills  which  stretches 
from  Macgillicuddy’s  Keeks  to  the  At¬ 
lantic.  To  all  appearance  Derreen  was 
cut  off  from  the  world  as  eflectually  as 
the  valley  of  Kasselas  ;  and,  but  for  the 
intrusion  of  the  postman,  made  evident 
by  my  friend’s  inquiries  as  to  the  last 
division  and  the  whitebait  dinner,  but  for 
the  croquet  wires  which  I  stumbled  over 
on  the  lawn,  we  might  have  seemed  di¬ 
vided  as  utterly  from  all  connection  with 
the  world  and  its  concerns.  We  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  woods  and  along  the 
walks  which  followed  the  shore.  The 
wind  was  gono  •  the  last  breath  of  it 
had  brought  the  yacht  to  her  moorings. 
The  water  w’as  like  a  sheet  of  pale  gold, 
lighted  in  the  shadows  by  phosphorcs- 
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cent  flaslies  wliere  a  seal  was  chasing  a 
mullet  lor  his  supper.  Far  off  we  heard 
the  cries  of  the  fishermen  as  they  were 
laying  out  their  mackerel  nets,  a  heron 
or  two  flew  screaming  out  of  some  large 
trees  hcside  the  boat-house,  resentful  at 
the  intrusion  on  their  night’s  rest ;  and 
from  overhead  came  a  rush  of  wings 
and  the  long  wild  whistle  of  the  curlew. 

One  of  the  ladies  observed  that  it  was 
like  a  scene  in  a  play.  She  was  fond  of 
theatres  herself ;  she  was  a  distinguished 
artist  in  that  line — or  would  have  been 
had  she  been  bred  to  the  trade ;  and  her 
similes  followed  her  line  of  thought.  It 
sounded  absurd,  but  I  remembered  hav¬ 
ing  myself  experienced  once  an  exactly 
similar  sensation.  I  was  going  up  Chan¬ 
nel  in  a  steamer.  It  was  precisely  such 
another  warm,  breathless  moonlight 
summer  night,  save  that  there  was  a 
light  mist  over  the  water  which  prevent¬ 
ed  us  from  seeing  very  clearly  objects 
that  were  at  any  distance  from  us.  The 
watch  on  the  forecastle  called  out,  A 
sail  ahead !  We  shut  off  the  steam,  and 
passed  slowly  within  a  biscuit’s  throw 
of  an  enormous  China  clipper,  with  all 
her  canvas  set,  and  every  sail  drooping 
flat  from  the  yards.  We  heard  the  otti- 
oers  talking  on  the  quaiter  deck.  The 
ship’s  bell  struck  the  hour  as  we  w'ent 
by.  Why  the  recollections  of  the  fami¬ 
liar  sea  moonlight  of  Drury  Lane  should 
have  rushed  over  me  at  simh  a  moment 
I  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  those  only 
who  are  rarely  gifted  feel  natural  beauty 
with  real  intensity.  With  the  rest  of  us 
our  high  sensations  are  at  best  partly 
artiflcial.  We  make  an  effort  to  realize 
emotions  which  we  imagine  that  we 
ought  to  experience,  and  are  theatrical 
ourselves  in  making  it. 

A  glance  out  of  the  w^indow  in  the 
morning  showed  that  I  had  not  over¬ 
rated  tiie  general  charm  of  the  situation. 
The  colors  were  unlike  those  of  any 
mountain  scenery  to  which  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  elsewhere.  The  temperature  is 
many  degret*s  higher  than  that  of  the 
Scotch  highlands.  The  Gulf  Stream  im¬ 
pinges  full  upon  the  mouths  of  its  long 
bays.  Every  tide  carries  the  flood  of 
warm  water  forty  miles  inland,  and  the 
vegetation  consequently  is  rarely  or 
never  checked  by  frost  even  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thus  the 
mountains  have  a  greenness  altogether 


peculiar,  stretches  of  grass  as  rich  as 
water-meadows  reaching  betw’cen  the 
crags  and  precipices  to  the  very  sum¬ 
mits.  The  rock,  chiefly  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone,  is  purple.  The  heather,  of  which 
there  are  enormous  masse-s,  is  in  many 
places  waist  deep. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  catching 
the  chance  of  performing  my  morning’s 
ablutions  in  salt  water,  I  slipped  into  the 
few  indispensable  garments,  .and  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  the  front  door.  My  host’s 
youngest  boy,  a  brown-checked  creature 
of  six,  who  was  playing  with  the  dogs 
on  the  steps,  undertook  to  pilot  me  to 
the  bathing-place,  a  move  not  wholly  dis¬ 
interested  on  his  part,  as  the  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  walks  were  covered 
with  wild  strawberries  and  whortleber¬ 
ries.  Away  we  went  through  the  woods 
again,  among  the  gnarled  and  moss- 
clothed  trunks  of  oaks  hundreds  of  years 
old,  and  between  huge  boulders,  draped 
with  ferns  and  London  pride,  which  here 
grows  luxuriantly  wild.  The  walk  end¬ 
ed  at  a  jutting  i>romontory  of  rock, 
where  steps  had  been  cut,  leading  to  the 
water  at  a  soil  spot  where  a  dike  of  slate 
had  pierce<i  a  fault  in  the  sandstone. 
The  water  itself  was  stninle.ss  as  the 
Atlantic.  I  jumped  in  carefully,  expect¬ 
ing  to  touch  the  bottom,  yet  I  could 
scarcely  reach  it  by  diving.  I  tried  to 
persuade  my  comp-mion  to  take  a  swim 
upon  my  back,  but  he  was  too  wary  to 
be  tempted.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and 
was  speculating  on  making  a  fortune  out 
of  the  copper  veins  which  were  shining 
in  the  interstices  of  the  slate.  Our  friend 
the  seal,  whom  we  had  seen  at  supper, 
seemed  disposed  to  join  me.  A  shiny 
black  head  popped  up  from  under  the 
surface  thirty  yards  off,  and  looked  me 
over  to  see  if  I  was  one  of  his  relations  ; 
but  after  a  careful  scrutiny  he  disliked 
the  looks  of  me,  dropped  under,  .and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  seals  once  swarmed  upon 
this  coast  under  shelter  of  popular  super¬ 
stition.  “The  sowls  of  thim  that  were 
drowned  at  the  flood  ”  w'ere  supposed 
to  be  enchanted  in  their  bodie.s,  under¬ 
going  water  purgatory.  At  times  they 
were  allowed  to  drop  their  skins,  and 
pl.ay  in  human  form  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  mortal  who  was  bold  enough  to  steal 
the  robe  of  some  fish-maiden  whom 
he  could  surprise,  might  win  her  and 
keep  her  for  his  bride.  They  are  yield- 
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ing  slowly  before  what  is  called  educa¬ 
tion  and  civilization,  and  the  last  of  them 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  history  like  the 
last  wolf ;  but  the  restriction  upon  fire¬ 
arms  in  Ireland  still  acts  as  a  protection, 
and  a  few  yet  loiter  about  tlie  quiet 
nooks  where  they  find  themselves  un¬ 
molested. 

Before  I  was  dressed  we  heard  a  sound 
of  oars;  a  boat  came  round  the  corner, 
rowed  by  the  men  belonging  to  the  cut¬ 
ter.  They  had  been  out  early  to  take 
up  the  fluke  nets  and  overhaul  the  lob¬ 
ster  pots,  and  were  bringing  in  w'hat 
they  had  i*aught  to  the  house.  A  dozen 
plaice,  two  or  three  pairs  of  large  soles, 
and  a  turbot  twelve  pounds  weight,  made 
up  rather  more  than  an  average  night’s 
haul,  obtained  by  the  rudest  of  methods. 
The  nets  are  of  fine  twine  with  a  large 
mesh.  They  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
fathoms  long,  five  feet  deep,  and  held 
perpendicularly  on  the  sand  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  by  a  line  of  leads,  just  suflicieiit  to 
sink  them,  and  a  line  of  small  corks  to 
keep  them  in  an  upright  position.  In 
these  the  flat  fish  entangle  themselves — 
such  of  them  as  are  stupid  enough  to  per¬ 
severe  iu  endeavoring  to  push  through, 
and  are  without  the  strength,  like  the 
conger  and  dog-fish,  to  break  the  net, 
andi  tear  a  way  for  themselves.  Huge 
rents  showed  where  creatures  of  this 
kind  had  escaped  capture ;  but  the  holes 
are  easily  mended,  and  so  many  fish  can 
be  taken  with  so  much  ease,  that  the 
peojde  do  not  care  to  improve  on  their 
traditionary  ways.  It  is  not  for  want  of 
ingenuity  or  industry.  The  Pat  of  Ker¬ 
ry  is  either  unlike  his  kindred  in  the  rest 
of  the  island,  or  they  are  a  calumniated 
race  altogether.  On  Kilniakilloge,  he 
makes  bis  own  boats,  he  makes  his  own 
nets,  he  twists  his  own  ropes  and  cables 
out  of  the  fibre  of  th«  bog  pine  which 
he  digs  out  of  the  peat.  lie  wants  but 
a  market  to  change  his  skift'  into  a  traw¬ 
ler,  and  to  establish  a  second  Brixham 
at  the  splendid  bay  of  Ballinskelligs. 

Half  a  dozen  skate  were  lyin  g  on  the 
bottom  boards  among  the  nobler  fish, 
here  used  ouly  to  be  cut  un  for  bait ; 
these,  and  a  monster  called  an  angel 
shark,  begotten  long  ago,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  from  some  unlawful  concubinage 
between  a  dog-fish  and  a  ray.  There 
were  three  enormous  lobsters  besides, 
better  in  my  experience  to  look  at  than 


to  eat.  On  these  coasts  it  seems  as  if 
the  young  vigorous  lobsters  kill  their 
own  prey  without  trouble  in  finding  it, 
and  the  bait  in  the  wicker  pots  tempts 
only  the  overgrown  and  aged,  whose  ac¬ 
tive  powers  are  failing  them. 

I  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  ray 
time,  and  at  breakfast  we  talked  over 
our  plans  fer  the  day.  Picnics,  moun¬ 
tain  walks,  antiquarianizing  expeditions, 
fishing,  salt  or  fresh,  were  alternately 
proposed.  The  weather  luckily  came  to 
the  assistance  of  our  irresolution.  It 
was  still  intensely  hot.  The  rivers  were 
low  and  clear  as  crystal,  so  it  was  vain 
to  think  of  the  salmon.  The  boatmen 
reported  that  the  easterly  wind  was  still 
blowing,  but  that  from  the  look  of  the 
sky,  and  the  breaking  of  the  swell  out¬ 
side  the  harbor,  they  expected  a  shift  irt 
the  evening,  so  we  agreed  to  run  down 
the  bay  in  the  yacht  as  long  as  the  land 
breeze  held,  and  trust  to  the  promised 
change  to  bring  us  back.  Tlie  ladies 
declined  to  accompany  us,  the  ocean  roll 
and  a  hot  sun  being  a  trying  combina¬ 
tion  even  to  seasoned  stomachs.  So  my 
friend  and  I  started  alone  with  the  boys, 
w  ith  a  packed  hamper  to  be  prepared 
against  emergencies.  The  cutter  was 
large  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  not  too 
large.  I'hough  we  did  not  intend  to 
court  bad  weather,  we  could  encounter 
it  without  alarm  if  it  overtook  us.  We 
had  a  main  cabin,  with  two  sofas  and  a 
swing  table  ;  a  small  inner  cabin  with  a 
single  berth,  with  a  kitchen  forward, 
where  the  men  slung  their  hammocks. 
We  slipped  our  moorings,  and  ran  out  of 
the  harbor,  passing  the  Cow’cs  schooner, 
which  lay  lazily  at  anchor.  Her  owner 
and  his  party  were  scattered  in  her  vari¬ 
ous  boat.s,  some  had  gone  up  to  Kcnmare 
marketing,  some  were  pollock  fishing, 
others  were  engaged  in  the  so-called 
amusement  of  shooting  the  guillemots 
and  the  puffins,  which  unused  to  fire¬ 
arms  sate  confidingly  on  the  water  to  be 
destroyed :  beautiful  in  their  living  mo¬ 
tion,  worse  than  useless  when  dead. 
We  flung  our  half  uttered  maledictions 
at  the  idiots,  who  were  bringing  dis¬ 
honor  on  the  name  of  sportstnen.  For 
a  week  after  the  bay  was  covered  with 
W’ounded  birds,  which  were  dying 
slowly  from  being  unable  to  procure 
food. 

Before  we  turned  into  the  main  river 
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we  passed  an  island  on  which  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  bank  of  earth,  wasting  year  by 
year  by  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  al¬ 
most  gone  to  nothing :  it  was  the  last 
remains  of  a  moraine,  deposited  who  can 
guess  when,  by  a  glaisier  which  has  left 
its  scorings  everywhere  on  the  hill  sides. 
The  people  call  it  Sp.inish  Island,  and 
have  a  legend  that  one  of  the  ships  of 
the  Armatla  was  wrecked  there.  It  is  an 
unlikely  story.  No  galleon  which  had 
doubled  the  lil.askets  would  have  turned 
out  of  its  course  into  the  Kenmare  river, 
nor  if  it  had  wandere«i  into  such  a  place 
could  easily  have  been  wrecked  there. 
More  likely  it  was  a  fishing  station  at  a 
time  when  Newfoundland  was  undis¬ 
covered,  and  fleets  came  annually  to 
these  seas  from  C<»rufia  and  Bilbao,  for 
their  bacalao — their  Lenten  cod  and  ling. 
As  many  as  two  hundred  Sitanish  smacks 
were  then  sometimes  seen  together  in 
the  harbor  :it  Valencia. 

The  breeze  freshened  as  we  cleared 
out  of  Kilmakilloge.  The  main  bay  is 
here  four  miles  broad,  and  widens  rapidly 
as  it  approaches  the  mouth.  We  saw 
the  open  .-Vtlantic  twenty  miles  from  us, 
.and  we  met  the  swell  with  which  we 
had  been  threatened,  but  so  long  and 
easy  that  we  rose  over  th«  waves, 
scarcely  conscious  of  motion,  and  rattled 
along  with  a  three-quarter  breeze  and 
every  sail  drawing,  seven  knots  through 
the  water.  We  were  heading  straight 
for  Sc.arrifr,  a  rock  eleven  hundred  feet 
high,  which,  though  several  miles  from 
the  mainland,  forms  the  extreme  point 
of  the  chain  which  divides  Kenmare 
river  from  Ballinskelligs  bay.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  sea  birds  wheeling  and  scream¬ 
ing  over  the  w'ater  showed  that  the 
great  shoals  of  small  fish  which  frequent 
these  bays  in  the  autumn  ha<l  already 
begun  to  appear.  Gannets,  towering 
like  falcons,  shot  down  three  hundred 
feet  sheer,  disappeared  a  moment,  and 
rose  with  shiny  sprats  struggling  in  their 
beaks.  Half  a  dozen  herring  hogs  were 
having  a  jdeasant  time  of  it,  and  besides 
these,  two  enormous  grampuses  were 
showing  their  sharp  black  fins  .at  inter¬ 
vals,  one  thirty  feet  long,  the  other  evi¬ 
dently  larger,  how  mucli  we  could  not 
tell,  for  he  never  showed  his  full  length, 
though  he  rolled  near  us,  and  we  could 
judge  his  dimensions  only  from  the 
width  across  the  shoulders.  The  sprats 


were  in  cruel  case.  The  whales  and  por¬ 
poises  hunted  them  up  out  of  the  (feep 
water.  The  gurnet  caught  them  mid¬ 
way.  The  sea  birds  swooped  on  them 
as  they  sphashed  in  terror  on  the  surface. 
They  too  had  doubtless  fattened  in  their 
turn  on  smaller  victims.  Our  boys 
avenged  the  shades  of  some  of  them  on 
one  set  at  least  of  their  persecutors. 
They  threw  over  their  fishing  lines,  and 
six  or  seven  big  gurnet  were  fl.apping  in 
the  basket  before  we  had  cleared  the 
edge  of  the  shoal. 

Creeks  and  b.ays  opened  on  either  side 
of  us,  and  closed  again  as  we  ran  on. 
As  we  neared  the  mouth  of  the  river  we 
saw  the  waves  breaking  furiously  on  a 
line  of  rocks  some  little  distance  from 
the  north  shore.  We  edgetl  away  to¬ 
wards  them  for  a  nearer  view,  when  it 
appo.ared  that  the  rocks  formed  a  natural 
breakwater  to  a  still  cove,  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  deep,  which  lay  inside. 
There  was  a  narrow  opening  at  either 
extremity  of  the  reef.  The  entrance 
looked  ugly  enough,  for  the  line  of  foam 
extended  from  shore  to  shore,  and  black 
jagged  points  showed  themselves  in  the 
hollow  of  the  boiling  surge,  which  would 
have  made  quick  work  with  us  had  wc 
grazed  them  ;  but  my  friend  knew  the 
soundings  to  a  foot,  and  as  the  place 
was  curious  he  carried  me  inside.  In¬ 
stantly  that  we  were  behind  the  reef  we 
were  in  still  water  three  fathoms  deep, 
with  a  clear  sandy  bottom.  We  ran 
along  for  a  qu.arter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
found  ourselves  suddenly  in  front  of  one 
of  the  wicked-looking  castles  of  which 
so  many  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  They  w'ere 
all  built  in  the  wild  times  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  .anarchy  of  the 
land  w.as  extended  to  the  ocean,  and 
swarms  of  outlawed  English  pirates  had 
their  nests  in  these  dangerous  creeks. 
They  formed  .alliances  with  the  O’Sulli¬ 
vans  .and  the  M‘Cartie8,  married  their 
daughters,  and  shared  the  plunder  with 
them  which  they  levied  indiscriminately 
on  their  own  and  .all  other  nations. 
While  the  kingdom  of  Kerry  retained 
its  privileges  under  the  house  of  Des¬ 
mond,  the  Irish  Deputies  wore  un.ableto 
meddle  with  them  by  land,while  no  cruiser 
could  have  ventured  to  follow  them  by 
W’ater  through  channels  guarded  so  peril¬ 
ously  as  that  by  which  we  had  entered. 
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If  the  walls  of  that  old  tower  could 
have  spoken  it  could  have  told  us  many 
a  strange  tale,  of  wdnch  every  vestige  of 
a  legend  has  now  disappeared.  We 
know  from  contemporary  records  that 
the  pirates  were  established  in  these 
places.  The  situation  of  the  castle 
which  we  were  Imikiug  at  told  unmis¬ 
takably  the  occupation  of  its  owner.  A 
second  deep  creek  inside  the  Larger  one, 
sheltereil  by  a  natural  pier,  led  directly 
to  the  door-step.  A  couple  of  miles  in¬ 
land  there  are  traces  ot  a  still  earlier 
stratification  of  sea  rovers — in  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the 
surviving  Danish  forts.  The  Danes,  too, 
had  been  doubtless  guided  there  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  situation.  I 
would  gladly  have  landed  and  looked  at 
it,  but  lime  pressed.  We  left  the  little 
bay  at  the  far  end  of  the  reef,  and  half 
an  hour  Later  we  were  rising  and  falling 
on  the  great  waves  of  the  open  ocean. 

Having  been  dosed  with  hard  eggs  at 
breakfast  1  found  sickness  impossible. 
They  act  like  wadding  in  a  gun,  keeping 
the  charge  hard  and  tight  in  its  place  ; 
and  after  a  qualm  or  two,  my  stomach 
finding  further  contention  would  lead  to 
no  satisfactory  result  was  satisfied  to 
leave  me  to  enjoy  myself.  The  mainland 
ends  on  the  north  side  at  the  Lamb 
Head,  so  c.alled  j>erhaps  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  savage-looking  crags  on 
which  stranded  ship  was  ever  shattered. 
Outside  it  are  a  series  of  small  islands 
from  a  few  .acres  to  as  many  sijuare  miles 
in  e.xtent,  divided  from  each  other  by 
deep  channels,  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile 
in  width.  It  is  a  jilaoe  to  keep  clear  of 
in  hazy  weather.  Irish  boatmen  may  be 
trusted  while  they  can  see  their  land¬ 
marks,  but  my  friend  told  me  that  he 
w'as  caught  by  a  fog  in  this  very  place 
the  first  lime  that  he  had  ever  been  near 
it.  He  had  a  chart  and  a  compass,  and 
h.ad  turned  in  as  it  was  night,  leaving  the 
tiller  to  his  captain.  Luckily  he  was  not 
asleep.  The  roar  of  the  breakers  be¬ 
coming  louder  he  went  on  deck  to  look 
about  him,  and  he  found  that  the  fellow 
knew  no  nv^rc  of  a  cum]>H8s  than  of  a 
steam  engine,  and  that  he  was  steering 
dead  upon  the  rocks.  To-day,  however, 
we  ran  in  and  out  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence,  and  we  threaded  o»ir  way  to  the 
splendid  cliffs  of  Scarriff,  the  last  of  the 
group,  which  towered  up  towards  the 
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sea  a  thousand  feet  out  of  the  water. 
On  the  land  side  the  slope  was  more 
gradual ;  it  was  covered  with  grass  and 
dotted  with  cattle ;  in  a  hollow  we  8:»w 
the  smoke  of  a  solitary  house  ;  we  heard 
a  cock  crow  and  the  clacking  of  a  hen, 
and  wild  and  lonely  and  dreary  as  the 
island  seemed  the  j)eople  living  there  are 
very  reasonably  happy  and  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  leave  it. 

From  the  description  given  of  the 
scene  by  Walsingham  the  historian, 
Scarriff  is  not  improbably  the  ]»Iace 
Avhere  a  Cornish  knight  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Uichard  came  to  a  deserved 
and  terrible  end.  It  was  a  very  bad 
time  in  Englai^d.  Religion  and  society 
were  disorganized  ;  and  the  savage  pas¬ 
sions  of  men  released  from  their  natural 
restraints  boiled  over  in  Lawlessness  and 
crime.  Sir  John  Arundel,  a  gentleman 
of  some  distinction,  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  party  of  wild  youths  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Ireland.  He  was  wind- 
bound  either  at  Penzance  or  St.  Ives; 
and  being  in  uneasy  qjtartcrs,  or  the  time 
hanging  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  request¬ 
ed  hospitality  from  the  abbess  <tf  a 
neighboring  nunnery  The  abbess,  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  ]>rospect  of  entertaining 
such  unndy  guests,  begged  him  to  ex¬ 
cuse  her.  But  neither  excuses  nor  pray¬ 
ers  availed.  Arundel  and  his  companions 
took  possession  of  the  convent,  which 
they  made  the  scene  of  unrestrained 
and  frightful  debauehery.  The  sisters 
were  sacrificed  to  their  aj>pelites,  and 
when  the  weather  changed  were  carried 
off  to  the  ship  and  compelled  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  violators.  As  they  neared 
the  Irish  coast  the  gale  returned  in  its 
fury.  Superstition  is  the  inse)»arable 
cotnpanion  of  cowardice  and  cruelty,  .and 
the  wretched  women  were  flung  over¬ 
board  to  ])ropitiate  the  demon  of  the 
storm.  “  Approbatum  est  non  esse  cura[; 
Dfds  securitatem  nostram,  esse  ultionem.” 
If  Providence  did  not  interfere  to  save 
the  honor  or  the  lives  of  the  poor  mms, 
at  le.a#t  it  revenged  their  fiite.  The  ship 
drove  before  the  south-wester,  helpless 
as  a  disabled  wreck.  She  was  hurled  on 
Scarriff  or  possibly  on  Cape  Clear,  and 
was  broken  itistantly  to  pieces.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  halMrowned  wretches  were  saved 
by  the  inhabitants  to  rebate  their  horri¬ 
ble  tale.  Arundel  himself  being  a 
powerful  swimmer  had  struggled  upon 
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the  rocka  alive,  but  lie  waa  caught  by  a 
returning  wave  before  he  could  climb 
beyond  ita  reach,  and  he  waa  whirled 
away  in  the  boiling  foam. 

With  ua  too  the  sea  waa  rising  heavily. 
The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  west  as  the 
boatmen  had  foretold,  .an'd  though  aa  yet 
there  waa  but  little  of  it,  the  mercury 
waa  falling  rapidly.  A  dark  bank  of 
clouds  lay  along  the  seaward  horizon,  and 
the  huge  waves  which  were  rolling  home 
and  dying  in  long  green  sheets  up  the 
side  of  the  cliff  implied  that  it  was  blow¬ 
ing  heavily  outside.  My  friend  ha<l  in¬ 
tended  to  take  me  on  to  the  Skelligs, 
two  otiier  islands  lying  ten  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  us,  on  the  larger  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  church  and  of  three 
or  four  beehive  houses  which  tradition 
says  were  once  occupied  by  hermita. 
The  Irish  hermits  as  we  know  located 
themselves  in  many  strange  places  round 
the  coast,  and  may  as  well  have  chosen  a 
home  for  themselves  on  the  Skelligs  as 
anywhere  else.  Jiut  it  is  to  be  noticed 
also,  that  even  hermits  unless  supported 
like  Elijah  by  the  ravens  must  have  found 
food  somewhere.  During  the  winter 
communication  with  the  mainland  must 
have  been  often  impossible  for  weeks 
together,  and  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
square  yard  of  grass  on  the  whole  place, 
they  could  have  kept  neither  sheep  nor 
cattle.  Whoever  dwelt  in  those  houses 
must  have  lived  by  dshing.  The  cod 
fishing  round  the  rocks  is  the  very  best 
on  the  whole  coast,  and  remembering 
how  indispensable  the  dried  cod  had 
been  made  by  the  fasting  rules  to  the 
Catholic  population  of  Europe,  1  cannot 
help  fancying,  however  unromantic  the 
'  suggestion  may  sound,  that  something 
more  practical  than  devotion  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  community  that  resided 
there.  We  were  obliged,  however,  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  going  there  for  the 
present.  Could  wo  have  reached  the 
islands  we  could  not  have  landed.  The 
cutter  was  already  pitching  so  heavily 
that  the  top  of  ScarrilF,  though  imme¬ 
diately  over  us,  was  occasionally  hidden 
by  the  waves.  If  we  ventured  further 
we  might  have  found  it  impossible  to 
recover  Kenmare  bay  and  might  have 
been  obliged  to  run  for  Valencia  :  so  we 
hauled  our  wind,  went  about,  and  turned 
our  bows  homewards.  The  motion  be¬ 
came  more  easy  as  we  fell  off  before  the 


rollers.  My  friend  gave  up  the  tiller  to 
oue  of  the  men,  and  we  got  out  our 
hamper  and  stretched  ourselves  on  deck 
to  eat  our  dinner,  for  which  the  tossing, 
stiange  to  say,  had  sharpened  our  appe¬ 
tite.  There  is  no  medium  at  sea.  \  ou 
are  either  dead  sick  or  ravenoas,  and  we, 
not  excluding  the  two  boys,  were  the 
latter. 

Among  human  pleasures  there  are 
few  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
the  cigar  which  follows  a  repast  of 
this  kind,  the  cold  chicken  and  the 
claret  having  been  disposed  of,  when  St. 
Emilion  has  tasted  like  the  choicest  La- 
litte,  the  sun  warm  and  not  too  warm, 
the  wind  at  our  backs,  and  the  spring 
cushions  from  the  cabin  tossed  about  iit 
the  confusion  which  suits  the  posture  in 
which  we  are  most  at  ease.  As  we  lay 
lazily  enjoying  ourselves,  my  host  point¬ 
ed  out  to  me  one  more  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  coast.  Hound  the  Lamb 
Head  to  the  north,  facing  tlie  islands 
among  which  we  had  been  dodging,  was 
another  small  bay,  cut  out  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
saw  the  water  bre.aking  on  a  white  line 
of  sand.  Behind  the  sand  two  valleys 
met,  the  slopes  of  which  were  covered 
prettily  with  wood ;  and  among  the 
trees  we  could  see  the  smoke  and  the 
slated  roof  of  the  once  famous  Derry- 
nane  Abbey.  There  was  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  world-celebrated  Daniel 
O’Connell,  the  last  of  the  old  Irish.  Dan 
the  First,  the  Liberator’s  father,  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  of  the 
family  by  a  handsome  smuggling  tratle. 
Cargoes  of  tea  and  tobacco  run  on  those 
sands  were  enclosed  in  butter  casks  and 
sent  over  the  hills  on  horses’  backs  to 
Cork  to  the  store  of  a  confederate  mer¬ 
chant,  and  thence  shipped  for  London  as 
Irish  produce.  On  those  moors,  Dan  the 
Great  hunted  his  harriers.  In  the  halls 
of  that  abbey  he  feasted  friend  or  foe 
like  an  ancient  chieftain,  and  entertained 
visitors  from  every  corner  of  Europe. 
All  is  gone  now.  The  famine  which 
broke  O’Connell’s  heart  lies  like  an  act 
of  oblivion  iMJtween  the  Old  Ireland  and 
the  New,  and  his  owm  memory  is  fading 
like  the  memory  of  the  age  which  he 
represented.  Some  few  local  anecdotes 
of  trifling  interest  hang  about  the 
mountains.  They  say  of  Dan,  as  they 
said  of  Charles  II. :  he  was  the  father  of 
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his  peof)le,  and  by  the  powers  ’tw’as  a 
fine  I'ainily  he  had  of  them.  But  Ireland 
has  ceased  to  care  for  him.  Ills  fame 
blazed  like  a  straw  bonfire,  and  luas  left 
behind  it  scarce  a  shovelful  of  ashes. 
Never  any  public  m.an  had  it  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  do  so  much  real  good  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  nor  was  there  ever  one  who  accom¬ 
plished  BO  little. 

The  Lamb  Head  once  more  closes  in. 
The  wind  is  fast  rising ;  the  crests  of  the 
rollers  are  beginning  to  break  ;  the  yacht 
dies  down  the  slopes,  and  steers  hard  as 
the  pursuing  wave  overtakes  and  lifts 
her.  Down  comes  the  topsail ;  we  do 
not  need  it  now;  more  than  once  we 
have  plunged  into  the  wave  in  front  of 
ns,  and  shipped  green  w.ater  over  our 
bows.  The  clouds  come  up  wdth  occa- 
sion.al  heavy  drops  of  rain.  Macgillicud- 
dy’s  Hecks  are  already  covered ;  and  on 
the  lower  mountains  the  mist  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  form.  It  will  be  a  wet  night,  and 
the  rivers  will  fish  to-morrow.  The  har¬ 
bor  has  been  alive  with  salmon  for  the 
last  fortnight  waiting  for  a  fresh  to  take 
them  up.  We  have  still  an  hour’s  day¬ 
light  when  we  recover  the  mouth  of 
Kiimakilloge,  and  are  in  sight  of  the 
woods  of  Derreen  again.  As  we  turn 
into  the  harbor  the  wind  is  broken  off 
by  the  land.  We  are  almost  becalmed, 
and  the  yacht  drags  slowly  through  the 
water.  Towards  evening  the  whiting 
pollock  take  freely,  so  the  lines  are  laid 
out  again,  and  we  trail  a  couple  of  spin¬ 
ners.  One  is  instantly  taken.  A  small 
fellow — three  pounds  weight — comes  in 
unresistingly,  and  is  basketed.  A  min¬ 
ute  after  the  second  line  is  snatched  out 
of  the  hands  of  my  young  bathing  com¬ 
panion,  who  had  hold  of  it.  One  of  the 
boatmen  catches  it,  but  is  unused  to  light 
tackle,  and  drags  as  if  he  was  hauling 
up  an  anchor.  He  gathers  in  a  yard  or 
two,  and  then  comes  a  convulsive  strug¬ 
gle.  Each  side  pulls  his  best.  One  mo¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty,  a  plunge  and  a 
splash  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  our 
wake,  and  then  all  is  over ;  and  we  can 
imagine,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  we  had  hold  of  a  conger  eel  at  least, 
if  not  the  sea  serpent  himself. 

The  rain  came  down  as  we  expected  ; 
rain  like  the  torrents  of  the  tropics,  such 
as  we  rarely  see  in  these  islands  outside 
Kerry.  The  mountains  arrest  the  wet¬ 
laden  currents  as  they  come  in  from  the 
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Atlantic,  condensing  the  moisture  into 
masses  of  cloud,  which  at  once  discharge 
themselves  in  cataracts.  We  spend  the 
evening  hunting  out  our  fishing-boxes, 
sorting  flies,  and  trying  casting-lines. 
The  sky  clears  soon  after  sunrise.  The 
kee|)er  has  been  down  early  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  water,  and  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  with  his  report  on  the  rock 
outside  the  hall  door  after  breakfast. 

There  is  no  haste.  The  rivers  are 
still  coming  down  brown  and  thick, 
and  though  the  floods  run  off  rap¬ 
idly  there  will  be  no  fishing  till  towards 
noon.  We  look  about  us,  and  the  rock 
on  which  we  are  standing  is  itself  a  cu¬ 
riosity.  The  surface  of  it  has  been 
ground  as  smooth  as  a  table.  In  the 
direction  of  the  valley,  and  crossing  the 
lines  of  cleavage,  it  is  grooved  by  the 
ice-plane  which  has  passed  over  it.  The 
pebbles  brought  down  from  the  hills 
and  bedded  in  Hie  under  surface  of  the 
glacier  have  cut  into  the  stone  like 
chisels,  and  have  left  marks  which  the 
rain  of  unnumbered  years  has  failed  to 
erase.  Such  is  the  modem  theory,  which 
is  accepted  as  absolutely  proved  because 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  conceive  any 
other  agency  by  which  the  effect  could 
have  been  brought  about.  Yet  the  ina¬ 
bility  to  form  another  hypothesis  may 
arise,  it  is  at  least  possible,  from  limita¬ 
tions  in  ourselves,  and  attends  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  every  generally  received 
scientific  conjecture.  The  theory  of 
epicycles  was  once  considered  to  be 
proved,  bec.ause  no  other  explanation 
would  then  be  oftered  of  the  retrogres¬ 
sion  of  the  planets ;  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  fate  of  so  many  past  philoso¬ 
phies,  accepted  in  their  time  as  certain, 
and  made  the  ridicule  of  later  genera¬ 
tions,  misgivings  obtrude  themselves 
that  even  the  glacier  theory  a  hundred 
years  hence  may  have  gone  the  way  of 
its  predecessors,  and  that  the  ice  may 
have  become  as  mythical  as  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  fairies. 

But  the  rock  has  a  later  and  more 
human  interest.  The  fortunate  English¬ 
man  to  whom  at  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  these  vast  estates  passed 
by  confiscation,  was  contented  to  leave  the 
heads  of  the  old  families  shorn  of  their 
independence,  but  still  ruling  as  his  re])- 
resentalives  on  the  scene  of  their  ancient 
dominions.  So  matters  continued  for 
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more  than  .a  century.  The  O’s  and  the 
Mac’s  retained  their  place  even  under 
the  penal  laws ;  and  the  absentee  land¬ 
lord  was  contented  with  his  rent  and 
asked  no  questions.  A  change  came 
after  the  Union.  ITie  noble  owner  of 
the  Ken  mare  mountains  awoke  to  the 
value  and  perhaps  to  the  responsibilities 
of  his  inheritance.  lie  prepared  to  draw 
his  connection  closer  with  it  and  to  re¬ 
sume  the  privileges  which  had  been  too 
long  spared.  Macfinnan  Dim,  the  black 
Mactinnan,  the  predecessor  of  Morty, 
was  then  ruling  at  Derreen.  The  lord 
of  the  soil,  to  soften  the  blow  which  he 
was  about  to  administer,  sent  Macfinnan 
a  present  of  wine,  which  arrived  duly 
from  London  in  a  large  hamper.  Mac¬ 
finnan  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  rock 
on  which  we  were  standing,  called  up 
every  Irish  curse  which  hung  in  song 
or  prose  in  the  recollection  of  the 
valley,  on  the  intruding  stranger  who 
was  robbing  the  Celt  of  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  At  each  imprecation  he  smashed 
a  bottle  on  the  stone,  and  only  ceased 
his  litany  of  vengeance  when  the  last 
drop  had  been  spilt  of  his  infernal  liba¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  story  on  the  spot : 
true  or  false,  who  can  tell  ?  My  host 
said  that  in  the  unusual  heat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  before  last  the  turf  which  covers  the 
side  of  the  rock  had  shrunk  a  foot  or  two 
beyond  its  usual  limits,  and  that  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  bottles  w'ere  indisputa- 
tably  found  there ;  but  whether  they 
were  the  remains  of  Maefinnan’s  solem¬ 
nity  or  were  the  more  vulgar  relics  of  a 
later  drinking  bout,  we  are  left  to  our 
ow’n  conjecture. 

Hut  1  must  introduce  my  readers  to 
the  keeper,  who  is  a  prominent  person 
at  Derreen.  lie  is  a  Scot  from  Aberdeen, 
by  name  Jack  Harper,  descendant  it 
may  be  of  the  Harper  who  called  “  time” 
over  the  witches’  caldron,  but  himself 
as  healthy  a  piece  of  humanity  as  ever 
stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  or  stalked 
a  stag  upon  the  Grampians.  He  was 
imported  as  a  person  not  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
country.  The  agent,  however,  forgot 
to  import  a  wife  along  with  him.  It 
was  not  in  nature  that  a  handsome 
young  fellow  of  twenty -five  should  re¬ 
main  the  solitary  occupant  of  his  lodge, 
and  he  soon  found  an  Irish  lassie  who 
was  not  unwilling  to  share  it  with  him. 


Jack  was  a  Protestant  and  obstinate  in 
his  w’ay,  and  declined  the  chapel  cere¬ 
monial,  but  the  registrar  at  Kenmare 
settled  the  legal  part  of  the  business. 
The  priest  arranged  the  rest  with  the 
wife,  and  a  couple  of  children  clinging 
to  the  skirts  of  Jack’s  kilt  showed  in 
face  and  figure  the  double  race  from 
which  they  had  sprung :  the  boy  thick- 
limbed,  yellow-haired,  with  blue  eyes 
and  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  which  he 
had  caught  from  his  father,  w'hile  the 
girl  with  dark  skin,  soft  brown  curls, 
and  fe-atures  of  refined  and  exquisite 
delicacy,  showed  the  blood  of  the  pure 
Celt  of  Kerry,  unspoilt  by  infiltration 
from  Dane  or  Norman.  Being  alone  in 
his  creed  in  the  valley.  Jack  attends 
chapel,  though  holding  the  proceedings 
there  in  some  disdain.  He  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  confession,  but  he 
pays  the  priest  his  dues,  and  the  priest 
in  turn  he  tells  me  is  worth  a  dozen 
watchers  to  him.  If  his  traps  arc  stolen 
on  the  mountains,  or  a  salmon  is  made 
away  with  on  the  spawming  beds,  he  re¬ 
ports  his  grievances  at  the  chapel,  and 
the  curses  of  the  Church  are  at  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Keligion  down  here  means  right 
and  wrong,  and  materially,  perhaps,  not 
m\ich  besides. 

But  the  morning  is  growing  on.  I 
am  left  in  Jack’s  hands  for  the  day,  my 
host  having  business  elsewhere.  He 
takes  charge  of  rod  and  landing  net, 
slings  a  big  basket  on  his  back,  and  whist¬ 
ling  his  dogs  about  him,  and  with  a 
short  pipe  in  his  mouth  he  leads  the  way 
down  the  drive  to  the  gate.  We  halt 
on  the  bridge  of  the  little  river,  but  a 
glance  at  the  bridge  pool  shows  that  we 
shall  do  no  good  there.  The  water  is 
still  muddy  and  thick,  and  not  a  fish 
will  move  in  it  for  two  hours  at  least. 
We  must  go  to  the  second  river 
where  the  mountain  floods  are  first  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  lake :  in  this  the  dirt 
settles,  and  leaves  the  stream  that  runs 
out  of  it  to  the  sea  comparatively  clear. 
We  have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk,  and 
I  hear  on  the  way  what  Jack  has  to 
tell  about  the  place  and  people.  Be¬ 
fore  the  famine  the  glen  had  been  dense¬ 
ly  inhabited,  and  had  suffered  terribly 
in  consequence.  Ruined  cottages  in  all 
directions  showed  where  human  crea¬ 
tures  had  once  multiplied  like  rabbits  in 
a  warren.  Miles  upon  miles  of  unfiu- 
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ls}ied  roads,  now  overgrown  with  gorse, 
■were  monuments  of  the  etforts  whicli 
had  been  made  to  find  them  in  work 
and  food.  But  the  disaster  was  too 
great  and  too  sudden  and  too  universal 
to  be  BO  encountered.  Hundreds  died, 
and  hundreds  more  were  provided  with 
free  )>assages  to  America,  and  the  valley 
contains  but  a  fourth  of  its  old  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Its  present  occupants  are  now 
doing  w'ell.  There  are  no  signs  of  jk>v- 
erty  among  them.  They  are  tenants  at 
will,  but  so  secure  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  that  they  have  no  fear  of  dis¬ 
possession.  An  English  politic.al  econo¬ 
mist  had  once  suggested  that  they 
should  be  all  got  rid  of,  and  the  glen  be 
turned  into  a  deer  forest.  lint  the 
much-abused  Irish  proprietors  are  less 
inhuman  than  the  Scotch,  and  here  at 
least  there  is  no  disposition  to  outrage 
the  affection  with  which  the  people 
cling  to  their  homes.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  wish  among  them  to  return  to 
the  old  state  of  things.  When  a  tenant 
dies  his  eldest  son  succeeds  him.  The 
brothers  emigrate  where  friends  are 
waiting  for  them  in  America,  and  they 
carry  with  them  a  hope,  not  always  dis- 
appointe<l,  of  returning  when  they  have 
a  balance  at  the  bank,  and  can  stock  a 
farm  in  the  old  country  on  their  own 
account. 

We  pass  a  singular  mound  covered 
with  trees  at  the  road  side,  with  a  se¬ 
cluded  field  behind  it  sprinkled  over 
with  hawthorns.  The  field|is  the  bury- 
ing-plac<^  of  the  babies  that  die  unba|)- 
tized,  unconsecrated  by  the  Church  but 
hallowed  by  sentiment,  .and  treated 
seemingly  with  more  reverence  tl)an  the 
ncgleottnl  graveyard.  The  mound  is 
circular,  with  sloping  sides  twenty  feet 
high,  and  sixty  feet  in  di.-imeter  at  the 
top.  It  is  a  rath  of  which  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  glen,  and  many  more 
in  other  parts  of  Kerry.  This  one  has 
never  been  opened,  being  called  the 
Fairy’s  house,  and  is  protected  by  su¬ 
perstition  ;  another  like  it,  at  the  back 
of  Derreen,  has  been  cleared  out,  and 
can  be  entered  without  difficulty.  The 
outer  wall  must  have  been  first  built  of 
stone.  The  interior  was  then  divided 
into  narrow  compartments,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  by  five  feet  broad,  each  with 
an  air-hole  through  the  w.all,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  one  another  by  low  but 
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firmly  constructed  doors.  Massive  slabs 
w'ere  laid  at  the  top  to  form  a  roof,  and 
the  whole  structure  was  finally  covered 
in  with  turf.  They  were  evidently  houses 
of  some  kind,  though  when  built  or  by 
Avhom  is  a  mystery.  Human  remains 
are  rarely  found  in  .any  of  them,  and 
whether  these  chambers  were  them¬ 
selves  occupied,  or  whether  they  were 
merely  the  cellars  of  some  lighter  build¬ 
ing  of  timber  and  wicker-w'ork  raised 
above  them,  is  a  point  on  which  the  an- 
ti(}uaruins  are  undecided.  Whatever 
they  were,  however,  they  are  monuments 
of  some  past  age  of  Irish  history  ;  and 
the  stone  circles  and  gigantic  pillars 
standing  wild  and  weird  in  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  are  |)erh.ap8  the  tombs 
of  the  race  who  lived  in  them.  No  one 
knows  at  present,  for  Derreen  lies  out 
of  the  line  of  tourists.  By  and  by, 
when  the  feeling  of  respect  for  burial 
places,  however  ancient,  which  still 
clings  to  Kerry,  has  been  civilized  away, 
the  tombs  will  be  broken  into  and 
searched,  and  then  as  elsewhere  the  curi¬ 
ous  antiquary  'will  find  golden  torques 
and  armlets  among  the  crumbling  bones 
of  the  chiel’s  of  the  age  of  Ossian. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  river;  we 
h.ave  passed  two  salt  lagoons  surrounded 
with  banks  of  reeds,  which  arc  the 
haunts  in  winter  of  innumerable  wild 
fowl,  and  even  now  are  dotted  over 
with  broods  of  flappers  which  have  been 
hatched  .among  the  flags.  At  tlie  toj>  of 
the  farther  of  these  we  cross  a  bridge 
where  the  river  enters  it,  for  the  wind 
is  coming  from  the  other  side  and  is 
blow'ing  three  quarters  of  a  gale.  We 
follow  the  bank  for  h.alf  a  mile,  where 
the  water  is  broken  and  shallow,  and 
the  salmon  pass  through  without  rest¬ 
ing.  Then  turning  the  angle  of  a  rock, 
w’e  come  to  a  pool  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  terminating  in  a  circular  basin 
eighty  yards  across,  out  of  which  the 
water  plunges  through  a  narrow  gorge. 

The  pool  has  been  cut  through  a  peat 
bog,  and  the  gre.iter  part  of  it  is  twenty 
feet  deep.  A  broad  fringe  of  water- 
lilies  lines  the  banks,  leaving,  how'ever, 
an  available  space  for  throwing  a  fly 
upon  between  them.  This  is  the  great 
resting-place  of  the  fish  on  their  way  to 
the  lake  and  the  upper  river.  The 
water  is  high,  and  almost  flowing  over 
on  the  bog.  The  wind  catches  it  fairly, 
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tearinf»  along  the  Btirfaoe  and  sweeping 
np  the  crisp  waves  in  white  clouds  of 
spray.  The  party  from  the  yacht  was 
before  us,  hut  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side,  trying  vainly  to  send  their  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  south-wester,  which 
whirls  their  casting  lines  back  over  their 
heads.  They  have  caught  a  peal  or 
two,  and  one  of  them  reports  that  he 
was  broken  by  a  tremendous  fish  at  the 
end  of  the  round  pool.  Jack  directs 
them  to  a  bend  higher  up,  where  they 
will  find  a  second  pool  as  good  as  this 
one,  with  a  more  favorable  slant  of  w’ind, 
while  I  put  my  rod  together  and  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  my  fly-book.  Among 
the  m.arvels  of  art  and  n.ature  I  know 
nothing  etpial  to  a  salmon-fly.  It  resem¬ 
bles  no  insect,  winged  or  unwinged, 
which  the  fish  can  have  seen.  A  shrimp, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  like  it,  if  there  are 
degrees  in  utter  dissimilarity.  Yet 
every  river  is  supposed  to  have  its  fa¬ 
vorite  flies.  Size,  color,  shape,  all  are 
peculiar.  Here  vain  tastes  prevail  for 
golden  pheasant  and  blue  and  crimson 
parroqueet.  There  the  salmon  are  as 
sober  as  Quakers,  and  will  look  at 
nothing  but  drabs  .and  browns.  Nine 
parts  of  this  are  fancy,  but  there  is  still 
a  portion  of  truth  in  it.  Bold  hungry 
fish  will  take  anything  in  any  river;  shy 
fish  will  undoubtedly  rise  and  splash  at 
a  stranger’s  fly,  while  they  will  swallow 
what  is  offered  them  by  any  one  w'ho 
knows  their  ways.  It  m.ay  Ikj  something 
in  the  color  of  the  water ;  it  may  be 
something  in  the  color  of  the  banks:  ex¬ 
perience  is  too  unifomt  to  allow  the  fact 
itself  to  be  questioned.  Under  Jack’s 
direction,  I  select  small  flies  about  the 
size  of  green  drakes:  one  a  sombre 
gray,  with  silver  twist  .about  him,  a  claret 
liackle,  a  mallard  wing,  streaked  faintly 
on  the  lower  side  with  red  and  blue. 
The  drop  fly  is  still  darker,  with  purple 
legs  and  olive  green  wings  and  body. 

We  move  to  the  head  of  the  pool  and 
begin  to  cast  in  the  gravelly  sh.allows, 
on  which  the  fish  lie  to  feed  in  a  flood,  a 
few'  yards  above  the  deep  water.  A 
white  trout  or  two  rise,  and  presently 
I  am  fast  in  something  which  excites  mo¬ 
mentary  hopes.  The  heavy  rod  bends 
to  the  butt.  A  yard  or  two  of  line  runs 
out,  but  a  few  seconds  show  that  it  is 
only  a  large  trout  which  h.as  struck  at 
the  fly  with  his  tail,  and  has  been  booked 


foul.  He  cannot  break  me,  and  I  do  not 
care  if  he  esc.apes,  so  I  bear  hard  upon 
him  and  drag  him  by  main  force  to  the 
side,  where  Harper  slips  the  net  under 
his  head,  and  the  next  moment  he  is  on 
the  bank.  Two  pounds  within  an  ounce 
or  so,  but  clean  run  from  the  sea, 
brought  up  by  last  night’s  flood,  and 
without  a  stain  of  the  bog-water  on 
the  pure  silver  of  his  scales.  He  has 
di.sturbed  the  shallow’,  so  we  move  a  few 
steps  down. 

There  is  an  alder  bush  on  the  of>posite 
side,  where  the  strength  of  the  river  is 
running.  It  is  a  long  cast.  The  wind 
is  blow'ing  so  hard  that  I  can  scarcely 
keep  my  footing,  and  the  gusts  w  hirl  so 
unsteadily  that  I  c.annot  hit  the  exact 
spot,  where  if  there  is  a  salmon  in  the 
neighborhood  he  is  lying. 

The  line  flies  out  straight  at  last,  but 
I  h.ave  now  thrown  a  few'  inches  too  far  ; 
my  tail  fly  is  in  the  bush  dangling  across 
an  overhanging  bough.  An  impatient 
nmvement,  a  jerk,  or  a  straight  pull, 
and  I  am  “  hung  up  ”  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  delayed  for  half  an  hour  at  least. 
Happily  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  i 
shake  the  point  of  the  rod.  The  vibra¬ 
tion  runs  along  the  line ;  the  fly  drops 
softly  like  a  leaf  upon  the  water — and  as 
it  floats  away  somethitig  turns  heavily, 
and  a  huge  brow'u  back  is  visible  for  an 
instant  through  a  rift  in  the  surface. 
But  the  line  comes  home.  He  was  .an 
old  stager,  as  we  could  see  by  his  color, 
no  longer  r.avenous  as  wht*n  fresh  from 
the  salt  w.ater.  He  w’.as  either  lazy  .and 
missed  the  fly,  or  it  was  not  entirely  to 
his  mind.  He  w.as  not  touched,  and  we 
drew  back  to  consider.  “  Over  him 
again  while  he  is  angry,”  is  the  saying  in 
some  rivers,  and  I  have  known  it  to 
answer  where  the  fish  feed  greedily. 
But  it  w’ill  not  do  here ;  we  must  give 
him  time ;  and  we  turn  again  to  the  fly 
book.  When  a  salmon  rises  at  a  small 
fly  as  if  he  meant  business  yet  fails  to 
take  it,  the  rule  is  to  try  another  of  the 
same  pattern  a  size  larger.  This  too 
however  just  now  Jack  thinks  unfavor¬ 
ably  of.  The  salmon  is  evidently  a  very 
Large  one,  and  will  give  us  enough  to  do 
if  we  hook  him.  He  therefore  as  one 
precaution  bakes  off  the  drop  fly  lest 
it  catch  in  the  water-lilies.  He  next 
puts  the  knots  of  the  casting  line 
through  a  severe  trial ;  replaces  an  un- 
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sound  joint  with  a  fresh  link  of  gut,  and 
finally  produces  out  of  his  hat  a  “  hook” 
— he  will  not  call  it  a  fly — of  his  own 
dressing.  It  is  like  a  particolored  father- 
long-legs,  a  thing  which  only  some  fran¬ 
tic  specimen  of  orchid  ever  seriously  ap¬ 
proached,  a  creature  whose  wings  were 
tw'O  strips  of  the  fringe  of  a  peacock’s 
tail,  whose  legs  descended  from  blue  jay 
through  red  to  brown,  and  terminated  in 
a  pair  of  pink  trailers  two  inches  long. 
Jack  had  found  it  do  and  he  believed  it 
would  do  for  me.  And  so  it  did.  I  began 
to  throw  again  six  feet  above  the  bush, 
for  a  salmon  often  shifts  his  ground  after 
rising.  One  cast — a  second — another 
trout  rises  which  w'e  receive  with  an 
anathema,  and  drag  the  fly  out  of  his 
reach.  ITie  fourth  throw*  there  is  a 
swirl  like  the  wave  which  arises  under 
the  blade  of  an  oar,  a  sharp  sense  of  hard 
resistance,  a  pause,  and  then  a  rush  for 
the  dear  life.  The  wheel  shrieks,  the 
line  hisses  through  the  rings,  and  thirty 
yards  down  the  pool  the  great  fish 
springs  madly  six  feet  into  the  air.  The 
hook  is  firm  in  his  upper  jaw ;  he  had 
not  sh.aken  its  hold,  for  the  hook  had 
gone  into  the  bone — pretty  subject  of 
delight  for  a  reasonable  man,  an  editor 
of  a  magazine,  and  a  w’ould-be  j)hiloso* 
pher,  turned  fifty !  The  enjoyments  of 
the  unreasoning  part  of  us  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended  on  grounds  of  reason,  and  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  men  who  are  all  logic 
and  rnonals,  and  have  nothing  of  the 
animal  left  in  them,  are  poor  creatures 
after  all. 

Any  w.ay  I  defy  philosophy  with  a 
twenty-pound  salmon  f:i.st  hooked  and  a 
pool  right  ahead  four  hundred  yards  long, 
and  half  full  of  w'ater-lilies.  “  Keep  him  up 
the  Btrame,”  shrieked  a  Paddy,  w*ho,  on 
the  screaming  of  the  wheel,  had  flung 
down  his  spade  in  the  turf  bog  and 
rushed  up  to  see  the  sport.  “  Keep  him 
up  the  strame,  your  honor — bloody 
warsl  you’ll  lost  him  else.”  We  were 
at  fault  Jack  and  I.  We  did  not  under¬ 
stand  why  down  stream  was  particularly 
dangerous,  and  Pat  was  too  eager  and 
too  busy  swearing  to  explain  himself. 
Alas,  his  meaning  became  soon  but  too 
intelligible.  I  had  overtaken  the  fish  on 
the  b.ank  and  had  wheeled  in  the  line 
again,  but  he  was  only  collecting  him¬ 
self  for  a  fresh  rush,  and  the  next  minute 
it  seemed  as  if  the  bottom  bad  been 


knocked  out  of  the  pool  and  an  opening 
made  into  infinity.  Round  flew  the  wheel 
again ;  fifty  yards  were  gone  in  as  many 
seconds,  the  rod  was  bending  double,  and 
the  line  pointed  straight  down ;  straight 
as  if  there  was  a  lead  at  the  end  of  it  and 
unlimited  space  in  which  to  sink.  “  Ah, 
didn’t  I  tell  ye  so  ?  ”  said  Pat ;  “  what 
will  we  do  now?”  Too  late  Jack  re¬ 
membered  that  fourteen  feet  down  at 
the  bottom  of  that  pool  lay  the  stem  of  a 
fallen  oak,  below  which  the  water  had 
made  a  clear  channel.  The  fish  had 
turned  under  it,  and  whether  he  was 
now  up  the  river  or  down,  or  where  he 
W'as,  who  could  tell?  He  8to))ped  at 
last.  “Hold  him  hard,”  said  Jack, 
hurling  off  his  clothes,  and  while  I  was 
speculating  whether  it  w*ould  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  drag  him  back  the  way  that  he 
had  gone,  his  pink  body  flashed  from 
behind  me,  bounded  off  the  bank  with 
a  splendid  lieader  and  disappeared.  He 
was  under  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute ; 
when  he  rose  he  had  the  line  in  his  hand 
between  the  fish  and  the  tree. 

“  All  right !  ”  he  sputtered,  swim¬ 
ming  with  the  other  hand  to  the  bank 
and  scrambling  up.  “  Run  the  rest  of 
the  line  olf  the  reel,  and  out  through  the 
rings.”  He  had  divined  by  a  brilliant 
instinct  the  only  reraeily  for  our  situ.a- 
tion.  The  thing  was  done,  fast  as  Pat 
and  I  could  ply  our  fingers.  The  loose 
end  was  drawn  round  the  log,  and  while 
Jack  was  humoring  the  fish  with  his 
hand  and  dancing  up  and  down  the 
bank  regardless  of  proprieties,  we  had 
carried  it  back  down  the  rings,  replaced 
it  on  the  wheel,  wound  in  the  slack,  and 
had  again  command  of  the  situation. 

The  salmon  had  played  his  best  stroke. 
It  had  failed  him,  and  he  now  surrender¬ 
ed  like  a  gentleman.  A  mean-s])iritcd 
fish  will  go  to  the  bottom,  bury  himself 
in  the  weeds,  and  sulk.  Ours  set  his 
head  toward  the  sea,  and  sailed  down 
the  length  of  the  pool  in  the  open  water 
without  attempting  any  more  plunges. 
As  his  strength  failed  he  turned  heavily 
on  bis  back,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  to  the  shore.  The  gaff  was  in  his 
side,  and  he  was  ours.  He  was  larger 
than  we  had  guessed  him.  Clear  run 
he  would  have  weighed  twenty -five 

{)ound8.  The  fresh  water  had  reduced 
iim  to  twenty-two,  but  without  soften¬ 
ing  his  musole  or  touching  his  strength. 
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Tlie  fight  had  tired  ua  all.  If  middle 
age  does  not  impair  the  enjoyment  of 
sport,  it  makes  the  appetite  for  it  less 
voracious,  and  a  little  pleases  more  than 
a  great  deal.  I  delight  in  a  mountain 
walk  when  I  must  work  hard  for  my  five 
brace  of  grouse.  I  see  no  amusement  in 
dawdling  over  a  lowland  moor  where 
the  packs  are  as  thick  as  chickens  in  a 
poultry-yard.  I  like  better  than  most 
things  a  day  with  my  own  dogs  in  scat¬ 
tered  covers,  when  I  know  not  what 
may  rise,  a  w’oodcock,  an  odd  pheasant, 
a  snipe  in  the  outlying  willow-bed,  and 
perhaps  a  mallard  or  a  teal.  A  hare  or 
two  falls  in  agreeably  when  the  mistress 
of  the  house  takes  an  interest  in  the  bag. 

I  detest  battues  and  hot  corners,  and 
slaughter  for  slaughter’s  sake.  I  wish 
every  tenant  in  England  had  his  share 
in  amusements,  which  in  moder.ation  are 
good  tor  us  all,  and  was  allowed  to  shoot 
such  birds  or  beasts  as  were  bred  on  his 
own  farm,  any  clause  in  his  lease  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Anyhow  I  had  had  enough  of  salmon 
fishing  for  the  d.ay.  We  gave  the  rod 
and  tiie  basket  to  Pat  to  carry  home,  the 
big  fish  w'hich  he  was  too  proud  to  con¬ 
ceal  flapping  on  his  back.  Jack  and  I 
ate  our  luncheon  and  smoked  our  pipes 
beside  the  fall,  and  Jack,  before  we  went 
home,  undertook  to  show  me  the  lake. 
The  river  followed  the  bend  of  the  val¬ 
ley.  We  took  a  shorter  cut  over  a  deso- 
Late  and  bare  piece  of  mountain,  and  .as 
we  crossed  the  ridge  we  found  ourselves 
sud<lcnly  in  the  luxuriant  soflness  of  a 
miniature  Killarney.  The  lake  w’as 
scarcely  a  mile  tin  length,  but  either 
the  wood-cutters  had  been  less  busy 
there,  or  nature  had  repaired  the  havoc 
that  they  had  made.  Half  a  dozen  small 
islands  were  scattered  on  it,  covered 
with  arbutus  and  holly.  The  rocks  on 
one  side  fell  in  grand  precipices  to  the 
w'atcr.  At  the  end  was  the  opening  of 
Glanmore  valley,  with  its  masses  of 
forest,  its  emerald  meadows  and  cooing 
w’ood-pigeons,  and  bright,  limpid  river 
reaches.  For  its  size  there  is  no  more 
lovely  spot  in  the  south  of  Ireland  than 
Glanmore.  It  winds  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  six  miles  beyond  the  lake,  closed 
in  at  the  extremity  with  the  huge  mass 
of  Hungry  Hill,  from  the  top  of  which 
you  look  down  upon  Berehaven.  Here 
too  the  idea  of  sport  pursued  us— stray 


deer  wandered  over  now  and  then  from 
Glengariff — and  my  companion  had  sto¬ 
ries  of  mighty  bags  of  woodcocks  made 
sometimes  there  when  the  snow  was  on 
the  hills.  My  eye  however  was  rather 
caught  by  a  singular  ruin  of  modem, 
unvenerable  kind  on  the  largest  of  the 
islands.  Some  chieftain's  castle  had 
once  stood  there,  as  we  could  see  from 
the  remains  of  massive  walls  on  the 
water-line ;  but  this  had  been  long  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  in  the  place  of  it  there  had 
been  a  cott.age  of  some  pretensions, 
which  in  turn  w’as  now'  roofless.  The 
story  of  it,  so  far  as  Jack  could  tell  me, 
w'as  this. 

Forty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  a  Ma¬ 
jor  - ,  who  had  diflicullies  with  his 

creditors,  came  into  these  parts  to  hide 
himself,  built  the  cottage  on  the  island, 
and  lived  there ;  and  when  the  bailiffs 
found  him  out  held  them  at  bay  with  _ 
pistol  and  blunderbuss.  The  people  of" 
the  glen  provided  him  with  food.  The 
Irish  are  good  friends  to  any  one  who  is 
on  bad  terms  with  the  authorities.  Like 
Goethe’s  elves — 

Ob  cr  heilig,  ob  er  biisc, 

Jammert  sio  der  Ungiackstnann — 

So  here  Major - fished  and  shot  and 

laughed  at  the  attempts  to  arrest  him. 
His  sin  however  found  him  out  at  last. 
You  may  break  the  English  laws  as  you 
dease  in  Ireland,  but  there  are  some 
aws  which  you  may  not  break,  as  Ma¬ 
jor  - found.  In  the  farm-house  which 

supplied  him  with  his  milk  and  eggs,  was 
a  girl  who  anywhere  but  in  Glanmore 
would  have  been  calleil  exceptionally 
beautiful.  Major - abused  the  con¬ 

fidence  which  w.'is  placed  in  him,  and 
seduced  her.  He  had  to  fly  for  his  life. 
Such  is  the  present  legend,  as  true,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  that  passes  by  the  name 

of  history.  Major  -  himself  might 

tell  another. story. 

My  space  has  run  out.  My  tale  is 
still  half  told.  The  next  day  was  Sun¬ 
day.  The  d.ay  following  was  August 
20,  when  Irish  grouse-shooting  liegiiis. 
If  the  reader’s  patience  is  unexhausted 
he  shall  hear  of  the  scratch-bag  we 
made  in  a  scramble  of  thirty  miles ;  of 
the  weird  woman  that  wo  saw  among 
the  cliffs ;  of  the  “  crass  bull  ”  that  we 
fell  in  with,  and  the  double  murder  in 
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Coomeengoura.  I  have  to  tell  him  too 
how  the  grandson  of  Machnnan  Dim 
was  caught  red-handed  spearing  salmon, 
and  how  the  bloody  Saxon  had  to  stand 
between  him  and  eviction.  How  we 
held  a  land  court  in  the  hall  at  Der- 
reen,  and  settled  a  disputed  inheritanoe. 
How  we  went  to  the  Holy  Lake  and  saw 
the  pilgrims  from  America  there,  and 
how  when  mass  was  over  they  made  a 
night  of  it  w'ith  the  whiskey-booths  and 
the  card-sharpers.  How  we  had  another 
sail  u|K)n  the  river,  how  we  attended 
a  tenant-right  meeting  at  the  board  of 
guardians  at  Kenmare,  and  how  the 
chairman  floored  the  middle-man  there, 
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to  the  delight  of  all  his  audience — the 
chairman,  the  brightest  of  companions, 
the  most  charming  of  men  of  business, 
the  hero  of  the  seal  fight  in  Mr.  Trench’s 
Realities  of  Irish  Life.  All  this  the 
reader  shall  hear  if  his  curiosity  leads 
him  to  wish  for  it.  If  he  is  sick  of  this 
light  fare  and  desires  more  solid  pud¬ 
ding,  we  will  dress  our  dishes  to  his 
mind,  and  the  rest  of  my  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  shall  abide  with  myself,  woven  in 
bright  colors  in  the  web  of  ray  life  by 
the  fingers  of  the  three  sisters — my  own, 
and  never  to  be  taken  from  me,  let  the 
future  bring  what  fate  it  will. 

J.  A.  F. 
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ON  DESCARTES’  “DISCOUR.SR  TOUCHING  THE  METHOD  OF  USING  ONE’S  REASON 
RIGHTLY  AND  OF  SEEKING  SCIENTIFIC  TRUTH.” 

An  Addrest  to  the  Camhridge  Toung  Men's  Christian  Associatiov. 

BY  PEorassott  iiuii-ey.  « 


It  has  been  well  said  that  “all  the 
thoughts  of  men,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  until  now,  are  linked  together 
into  one  great  chain,”  but  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  filiation  of  man¬ 
kind  which  is  expressed  in  these  words 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  fitly  shadowed 
forth  by  a  difierent  metaphor.  The 
thoughts  of  men  seem  rather  to  be  com¬ 
parable  to  the  leaves,  flotvers,  and  fruit 
upon  the  innumerable  branches  of  a 
few  great  stems,  fed  by  commingled  and 
bidden  roots.  These  stems  bear  the 
names  of  the  h.alf-a-dozen  men,  endowed 
with  intellects  of  heroic  force  and  clear¬ 
ness,  to  whom  we  are  led,  at  whatever 
point  of  the  world  of  thought  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  its  history  commences ; 
just  as  certainly  as  the  following  up 
tlie  small  twigs  of  a  tree  to  the  branch- 
lets  which  bear  them,  and  tracing  the 
branchlets  to  their  supporting  branch¬ 
es,  brings  us,  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
bole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thinker  who, 
more  than  any  other,  stands  in  the 
relation  of  such  a  stem  towards  the 
philosophy  and  the  science  of  the  modern 
world  is  llen^  Descartes.  I  mean,  that 
if  you  lay  hold  of  any  characteristic 
product  of  modern  ways  of  thinking. 


cither  in  the  region  of  philosojdiy,  or  in 
that  of  science,  you  find  the  spirit  of 
that  thought,  if  not  its  form,  to  have 
been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  great 
Frenchman. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  counted 
great  because  they  represent  the  actu¬ 
ality  of  their  own  age,  and  mirror  it  as  it 
is.  Such  an  one  was  Voltaire,  of  w’hora 
it  was  epigrammatically  said,  “  he  ex¬ 
pressed  everybody’s  thoughts  better 
than  anybody.”  *  But  there  are  other 
men  who  attain  greatness  becau.se  they 
embody  the  potentiality  of  their  own 
day,  and  magically  reflect  the  future. 
They’  express  the  thoughts  which  will  be 
everybody’s  two  or  three  centuries  after 
them.  Such  an  one  was  Descartes. 

Born,  in  1596,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  of  a  noble  family  in  Tour.iine, 
Ren6  Descartes  grew  up  into  a  sickly 
and  diminutive  child,  whose  keen  wit 
soon  gained  him  that  title  of  “  the  Phi¬ 
losopher,”  which,  in  the  mouths  of  his 
noble  kinsmen,  was  more  than  half  a 
reproach.  The  best  schoolma.<ters  of 
the  day,  the  Jesuits,  educated  him  as 
well  as  a  French  boy  of  the  seventeenth 


*  I  for^t  who  it  was  said  of  him ;  “  II  a  plus 
que  personue  I’eaprit  que  tout  le  monde  a.” 
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century  could  be  educated.  And  they 
must  have  done  their  work  honestly 
and  well,  for,  before  his  schoolboy  days 
were  over,  he  had  discovered  that  the 
most  of  what  he  had  learned,  except  in 
inatheinatics,  was  devoid  of  solid  and 
real  value. 

“Therefore,”  says  he,  in  that  “Dis¬ 
course”*  w’hich  I  havetaken  as  my  text, 
as  soon  ns  I  was  old  enough  to  be  set 
free  from  the  goveniment  of  my  teachers, 

I  etitirely  forsook  the  study  of  letters ; 
and  determining  to  seek  no  other  know¬ 
ledge  than  that  which  I  could  discover 
w'ithin  mystdf,  or  in  the  great  book  of 
the  world,  I  spent  the  remainder  of  my 
youth  in  travelling ;  in  seeing  courts 
and  armies ;  in  the  society  of  j>eople  of 
different  humors  and  conditions ;  in 
gathering  varied  experience  ;  in  testing 
myself  by  the  chances  of  fortune ;  and 
in  always  trying  to  profit  by  my  re¬ 
flections  on  what  happened  ....  And 
I  always  had  an  intense  desire  to  le.am 
how  to  distinguish  truth  from  false¬ 
hood,  in  order  to  be  clear  about  my  ac¬ 
tions,  and  to  walk  surefootedly  in  this 
life.” 

Ibit  “  learn  wh.at  is  true,  in  order  to 
do  what  is  right,”  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  all  who  are 
unable  to  satisfy  their  mental  hunger 
with  the  east  wind  of  authority ;  and 
to  tho.se  of  us  moderns  who  are  in  this 
position,  it  is  one  of  Descartes’  great 
claims  to  our  reverence  as  a  spiritual 
ancestor,  that,  at  threc-and-lwenty,  he 
saw  clearly  that  this  was  his  duty,  and 
acted  up  to  his  conviction.  At  two- 
and-thirty,  in  fact,  finding  all  other 
occupations  incompatible  with  the  search 
alter  the  knowledge  which  leads  to 
action,  and  being  |>ossessed  of  a  modest 
competence,  he  withdrew  into  Holland ; 
where  he  spent  nine  years  in  learning 
and  thinking,  in  such  jirivacy  and  retire¬ 
ment  that  only  one  or  two  trusted  friends 
knew  of  his  whereabouts. 

In  1037  the  first-fruits  of  these  long 
meditations  were  given  to  the  world  in 
the  famous  “Discourse  touching  the 
Method  of  using  Reason  rightly,  and  of 
seeking  Scientific  Truth,”  which,  at 
onco  an  autobiography  and  a  philoso¬ 
phy,  clothes  the  deepest  thought  in  lan- 

•  “Diacours  de  la  Mdthode  pour  bien  con- 
duire  sa  Raison  et  chercher  la  Vdritd  dans  lea 
Scieiic«e.“ 


gnage  of  exquisite  harmony,  simplicity, 
and  clearness. 

The  central  propositions  of  the  whole 
“Discourse”  are  these.  There  is  a  path 
which  leads  to  truth  so  surely,  that  any 
one  who  will  follow  it  must  needs  reach 
the  goal,  whether  his  capacity  be  great 
or  small.  And  there  is  one  guiding  rule 
by  wdiich  a  man  may  always  find  this 
path  and  keep  himself  from  straying 
when  he  has  foun<l  it.  This  golden 
rule  is — give  unqualified  assent  to  no 
propositions  but  those  the  truth  of  which 
is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  they  cannot 
be  doubted. 

The  enunciation  of  this  great  first 
commandment  of  science  consecrated 
Doubt.  It  removed  Doubt  from  the 
seat  of  penance  among  the  grievoijs  sins 
to  which  it  had  long  been  condemned, 
and  enthroned  it  in  that  high  place 
among  the  primary  duties,  which  is  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  the  scientific  conscience 
of  these  latter  days.  Descartes  was  the 
first  among  the  moderns  to  obey  this 
commandment  deliberately ;  and,  ns  a 
matter  of  religious  duty,  to  strip  off  all 
his  beliefs  and  reduce  himself  to  a  state 
of  intellectu-al  nikedness,  until  such 
time  as  ho  could  satisfy  himself  which 
w’cre  fit  to  be  worn.  lie  thought  a  bare 
skin  healthier  than  the  most  respectable 
and  well-cut  clothing  of  what  might, 
possibly,  be  mere  shoddy. 

When  I  say  that  Descartes  conse¬ 
crated  doubt,  you  must  remember  that 
it  was  that  sort  of  doubt  which  Goethe 
has  called  “  the  active  scepticism,  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  conquer  itself;”  and 
not  that  other  sort  which  is  born  of 
flippancy  and  ignorance,  and  whose  aim 
is  only  to  perpetuate  itself,  as  an  excuse 
for  i<lleness  and  indifference.  Rut  it  is 
impossible  to  define  wbat  is  meant  by 
scientific  doubt  better  than  by  Descartes’ 
own  words.  After  describing  the  gra¬ 
dual  progress  of  his  negative  criticism 
he  tells  us:  “For  all  that,  I  did  not 
imitate  the  sceptics,  who  doubt  only  for 
doubting’s  sake,  and  pretend  to  be  al¬ 
ways  undecided ;  on  the  contrary,  my 
whole  intention  was  to  arrive  at  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  to  dig  away  the  drift  and  the 
sand  until  I  reached  the  rock  or  the  clay 
beneath.” 

And  further,  since  no  man  of  common 
sense,  when  he  pulls  down  his  house  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  fails  to  pro- 
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vide  himself  with  some  shelter  while  the 
work  is  in  progress  ;  so,  before  demol¬ 
ishing  the  spacious,  if  not  commodious, 
mausioii  of  his  old  beliefs,  Descartes 
thought  it  wise  to  equip  himself  with 
what  he  calls  “«we  morale  par  provi¬ 
sion,"  by  which  he  resolved  to  govern 
his  practical  life  until  such  time  as  he 
should  be  better  instructed.  The  laws 
of  this  “  provisional  self-government  ” 
are  embodied  in  four  maxims,  of  which 
one  binds  our  philosopher  to  submit 
liimself  to  the  laws  and  religion  in 
which  he  was  brought  up ;  another,  to 
act,  on  all  those  occasions  which  call 
for  action,  promptly  and  according  to 
the  best  of  nia  judgment,  and  to  abide, 
without  repining,  by  the  result ;  a  third 
rule  is  to  seek  happiness  in  limiting  his 
desires,  rather  than  in  attempting  to 
satisfy  them ;  while  the  last  is  to  make  the 
search  after  truth  the  business  of  his  life. 

Thus  prepared  to  go  on  living  w’hile 
he  doubted,  Descartes  proceeded  to  face 
his  doubts  like  a  man.  One  thing  was 
clear  to  him,  he  would  not  lie  to  himself 
— would,  under  no  penalties,  say,  “  I 
am  sure  ”  of  that  of  which  he  w’as  not 
sure ;  but  would  go  on  digging  and 
delving  until  he  came  to  the  solid  ada¬ 
mant  ;  or,  at  worst,  made  sure  there 
was  no  adamant.  As  the  record  of  his 
progress  tells  us,  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
fess  that  life  is  full  of  delusions;  that 
authority  may  err ;  that  testimony  juay 
be  false  or  mistaken ;  that  reason  lands 
us  in  endless  fallacies ;  that  memory  is 
often  as  little  trustworthy  as  hope  ;  that 
the  evidence  of  the  very  senses  may  be 
misunderstood  ;  that  dreams  are  real  as 
long  as  they  last,  and  that  what  we  call 
reality  may  be  a  long  and  restless  dream. 
Nay,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  power¬ 
ful  and  malicious  being  may  hud  his 
pleasure  in  deluding  us,  and  in  making 
us  believe  the  thing  which  is  not,  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  V\'hat,  then,  is 
certain?  What  even,  if  such  a  being 
exists,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  powers 
of  delusion  ?  Why,  the  fact  that  the 
thought,  the  present  consciousness,  ex¬ 
ists.  Our  thoughts  may  be  delusive, 
but  they  cannot  be  fictitious.  As 
thoughts,  they  are  real  and  existent, 
and  the  cleverest  deceiver  cannot  make 
them  otherwise. 

Thus,  thought  is  existence.  More 
th.'.n  that,  so  tar  as  we  are  concerned, 
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existence  is  thought,  all  our  conceptions 
of  existence  being  some  kind  or  other 
of  thought.  Do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
jH)se  that  these  are  mere  paradoxes  or 
Bubleties.  A  little  reflection  upon  the 
commonest  facts  proves  them  to  be  im¬ 
pregnable  truths.  For  example,  I  take 
up  a  marble,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  red, 
round,  hard  single  body.  We  call  the 
redness,  the  roimdness,  the  hardness, 
and  the  singleness,  “  qualities  ”  of  the 
marble ;  and  it  sounds,  at  first,  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  say  that  all  these 
qualities  are  modes  of  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  cannot  even  be  conceived 
to  exist  in  the  marble.  But  take  the 
redness,  for  example.  How  does  the 
sensation  of  redness  arise  ?  The  waves 
of  a  certain  very  attenuated  matter,  the 
particles  of  u’hich  are  vibrating  with 
vast  rapidity,  but  with  very  different 
velocities,  strike  upon  the  marble,  and 
those  wliich  vibrate  with  one  particular 
velocity  are  thrown  oflT  from  its  surface 
in  all  directions.  The  optical  apparatus 
of  the  eye  gathers  some  of  these  to¬ 
gether,  and  gives  them  such  a  course 
that  they  strike  upon  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  which  is  a  singularly  delicate  ap¬ 
paratus,  connected  with  the  termination 
of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
impulses  of  the  attenuated  matter,  or 
etlier,  affect  this  ajiparatus  and  the 
fibres  of  the  oiitic  nerve  in  a  certain 
way ;  and  the  change  in  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  produces  yet  other  changes 
in  the  brain  ;  and  these,  in  some  fashion 
unknown  to  us,  give  rise  to  the  feeling 
of  consciousness,  of  redness.  If  the 
marble  could  remain  unchanged,  and 
either  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  ether, 
or  the  nature  of  the  retina,  could  be 
altered,  the  marble  would  seem  not  red, 
but  some  other  color.  There  are  many 
people  w'ho  are  what  are  called  color¬ 
blind,  being  unable  to  distinguish  one 
color  from  another.  Such  an  one  might 
declare  our  marble  to  be  green  ;  and  he 
would  be  quite  as  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  green,  as  we  are  in  declaring  it  to  be 
red.  But  then,  as  the  marble  cannot,  in 
itself,  be  both  green  and  red  at  the  same 
time,  this  shows  that  the  quality  “  red¬ 
ness  ”  must  be  in  our  consciousness  and 
not  in  the  marble. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  roundness  and  the  hardness  arc 
forms  of  our  conscioui-ness,  belonging  to 
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the  groups  which  we  call  sensations  of 
sight  uud  touch.  If  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  were  cylindrical,  we  should  have  a 
very  ditterent  notion  of  a  round  bod^ 
from  that  which  w’e  possess  now  ;  and  if 
the  strength  of  the  fabric,  and  the  force 
of  the  muscles,  of  the  body  were  in¬ 
creased  a  hundredfold,  our  marble 
would  seem  to  be  as  soft  as  a  pellet  of 
bread-crumbs. 

Not  only  is  it  obvious  that  all  these 
qualities  are  in  us,  but,  if  you  will  make 
the  attempt,  you  will  find  it  quite  im¬ 
possible  U)  conceive  of  “blueness,” 
“  roundness,”  and  “  hardness  ”  as  exist¬ 
ing  without  reference  to  some  such 
consciousness  at  our  own.  It  may  seem 
stranue  to  say  that  even  the  “  single¬ 
ness  ”  of  the  marble  is  relative  to  us;  but 
very  simple  experiments  will  show  that 
such  is  veritably  the  case,  and  that  our 
two  most  trustworthy  senses  may  be 
made  to  contradict  one  another  on  this 
very  point.  Hold  the  marble  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  look  at  it  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Sight  and  touch 
agree  that  it  is  single.  Now  squint,  and 
sight  tells  you  that  there  are  two  mar¬ 
bles,  while  touch  asserts  that  there  is 
onlv  one.  Next,  return  the  eyes  to 
their  natural  position,  and  having  cross¬ 
ed  the  fore-finger  and  the  middle  finger, 
put  the  marble  between  their  tips.  Then 
touch  will  declare  that  there  are  two 
marbles,  while  sight  says  there  is  only 
one  ;  and  touch  claims  our  belief,  when 
we  attend  to  it,  just  as  imperatively  as 
sight  does. 

Hut  it  may  be  said,  the  marble  takes 
up  a  certain  space  which  could  not  be 
occupied,  at  the  same  time,  by  anything 
else.  In  other  words,  the  marble  has 
the  primary  quality  of  matter,  exten¬ 
sion.  Surely  this  quality  must  be  in  the 
thing,  and  not  in  our  minds  ?  But  the 
reply  must  still  be ;  whatever  may,  or 
may  not,  exist  in  the  thing,  all  that  we 
can  know  of  these  qualities  is  a  state  of 
consciousness.  What  we  call  extension 
is  a  consciousness  of  a  relation  between 
two,  or  more,  afiections  of  the  sense  of 
sight  or  of  touch.  And  it  is  wholly  in¬ 
conceivable  that  what  we  call  extension 
should  exist  independently  of  such  con¬ 
sciousness  as  our  own.  Whether,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  inconceivability,  dt 
does  so  exist,  or  not,  is  a  point  on  which 
I  offer  no  opinion. 
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Thus,  whatever  our  marble  may  be  in 
itself,  all  that  we  can  know  of  it  is  imder 
the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  our  owm  con¬ 
sciousnesses. 

Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  anything  we 
know  or  feel,  more,  or  less,  than  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  states  of  consciousness.  And 
our  whole  life  is  made  up  of  such  states. 
Some  of  these  states  we  refer  to  a  cause 
we  call  “  self ;  ”  others  to  a  cause  or 
causes  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  “not-self.”  But 
neither  of  the  existence  of  “  self,”  nor 
of  that  of  “not-self,”  have  we,  or  can 
we  by  any  possibility  have,  any  such 
unquestionable  and  immediate  certainty 
as  we  have  of  the  states  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  we  consider  to  be  their 
effects.  They  are  not  immediately  ob¬ 
served  facts,  but  results  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  causation  to  those 
facts.  Strictly  speaking,  the  existence 
of  a  “  self  ”  and  of  a  “  not-self  ”  are 
hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  stand 
upon  the  siime  footing  as  the  belief  in 
the  general  trustworthiness  of  memory, 
and  in  the  general  constancy  of  the 
order  of  nature — as  hypothetical  assump¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  proved,  or  known 
with  that  highest  degree  of  certainty 
which  is  given  by  immediate  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  of  the 
highest  practical  value,  inasmuch  as  the 
conclusions  logically  drawn  from  them 
are  always  verified  by  experience. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  ultimate 
issue  of  Descartes^  argument ;  but  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  point  out  that  we  have 
left  Descartes  himself  some  way  behind 
U8.  lie  stopped  at  the  famous  formula, 
“  I  think,  therefore  I  am.”  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  this  formula  to  be 
full  of  snares  and  verbal  entanglements. 
In  the  first  place,  the  “  therefore  ”  has 
no  business  there.  The  “  I  am  ”  is  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  “  I  think,”  which  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  “  I  am  thinking.” 
And,  in  the  second  place,  “  I  think  ”  is 
not  one  simple  profiosition,  but  three 
distinct  assertions  rolled  into  one.  The 
first  of  these  is,  “  something  called  I 
exists;”  the  second  is,  “something  cal¬ 
led  thought  exists;”  and  the  third  is, 
“  the  thought  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  I.” 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  that 
the  only  one  of  these  three  propositions 
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which  can  stand  the  Cartesian  lest  of 
certainty  is  the  second.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  the  very  doubt  is  an  exis¬ 
tent  tliought.  But  the  first  and  third, 
whether  true  or  not,  may  be  doubted, 
and  have  been  doubted.  For  the  asser- 
tor  may  be  asked.  How  do  you  know  that 
thought  is  not  self-existence;  or  that 
a  given  thought  is  not  the  effect  of  its 
antecedent  thought,  or  of  some  external 
power?  and  a  diversity  of  other  ques¬ 
tions,  much  more  easily  put  than  answer¬ 
ed.  Hescarte.s,  determined  as  he  was  to 
strip  off’  all  the  garments  which  the 
intellect  weaves  for  itself,  forgot  this  gos¬ 
samer  shirt  of  the  “  self ;  ”  to  the  great 
detriment,  and  indeed  ruin,  of  his  toilet 
when  he  began  to  clothe  himself  again. 

But  it  is  beside  my  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Car¬ 
tesian  }>hilosophy.  All  I  wish  to  put 
clearly  before  your  minds  thus  far,  is 
that  Descartes,  having  commenced  by 
declaring  doubt  to  be  a  duty,  foimd  cer¬ 
tainty  in  consciousness  alone;  and  that 
the  necessary  outcome  of  his  views  is 
what  may  properly  be  termed  Idealism  ; 
namely,  the  doctrine  that,  whatever  the 
universe  may  be,  all  we  can  know  of  it 
is  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  consci¬ 
ousness.  This  picture  may  be  a  true 
likeness — though  how  this  can  be  is  in¬ 
conceivable;  or  it  may  have  no  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  its  cause  than  one  of  Bach’s 
fugues  has  to  the  jterson  who  is  pl.aying 
it ;  or  than  a  piece  of  j)oetry  has  to  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  a  reciter.  It  is  enough 
for  all  the  ])ractical  pur|>oses  of  human 
existence  if  w’o  find  that  our  trust  in  the 
representations  of  consciousness  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  results;  and  that,  by  their  help, 
we  are  enabled  “  to  walk  surefootedly 
in  this  life.” 

'i'hus  the  method,  or  path  which  leads 
to  truth,  indicated  by  Descartes,  takes 
us  straight  to  the  Critical  Idealism  of 
his  great  successor  Kant.  It  is  that 
Idealism  w'hich  declares  the  ultimate 
fact  of  all  knowledge  to  be  a  conscious¬ 
ness,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mental  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  and  therefore  affirms  the 
highest  of  ail  certainties,  and  indeed  the 
only  absolute  certainty,  to  be  the  exisb 
ence  of  mind.  But  it  is  also  that  Ideal¬ 
ism  wliich  refuses  to  make  any  assertions, 
either  positive  or  negative,  as  to  what 
lies  beyond  consciousness.  It  accuses 
I  the  subtle  Berkeley  of  stepping  beyond 


the  limits  of  knowledge  when  he  declar¬ 
ed  that  a  substance  of  matter  does  not 
exist ;  and  of  illogicality,  for  not  seeing 
that  the  arguments  w’hich  he  supposed 
demolished  the  existence  of  matter  were 
equally  destructive  to  the  existence  of 
soul.  And  it  equally  refuses  to  listen  to 
the  jargon  of  more  recent  days  about  the 
Absolute,  and  all  the  other  hypostatized 
adjectives,  the  initial  letters  of  the  names 
of  which  are  generally  printed  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters  ;  just  as  you  give  a  Grenadier 
a  bearskin  cap,  to  make  him  look  more 
formidable  than  he  is  by  nature. 

I  repeat,  the  path  indicated  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Descartes  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  treading,  leads  through 
doubt  to  th.at  critical  Idealism  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  modern  meta{)hysical 
thought.  But  the  “  Discourse  ”  shows 
us  another,  and  apparently  very  diff’er- 
ent,  path,  which  leads,  quite  as  definitely, 
to  that  correlation  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  with  m.atter  and  motion, 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  modern  physi¬ 
cal  thought,  and  which  most  people  call 
Materialism. 

The  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  when  Descartes  reached  man¬ 
hood,  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  mankind.  At  that 
time,  physical  science  suddenly  strode 
into  the  arena  of  public  and  familiar 
thought,  and  o])enlv  challenged,  not 
only  Fhilosojffiy  and  the  Church,  but 
that  common  ignorance  which  t>aBscs  by 
the  name  of  Common  Sense.  The  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  a 
defiance  to  all  three,  and  Physical 
Science  threw  down  her  glove  by  the 
hand  of  G.alileo. 

It  is  not  pleas.ant  to  think  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  the  combat ;  to  see  the 
champion  of  science,  old,  worn,  and  on 
his  knees  before  the  Cardinal  Inquisitor, 
signing  his  name  to  wh.at  he  knew  to  be 
a  lie.  And,  no  doubt,  the  Cardinals 
rubbed  their  hands  as  they  thought  how 
well  they  had  silenced  and  discredited 
their  adversary.  But  two  hundred  years 
have  passed,  and  however  feeble  or 
faulty  her  soldiers,  Pliysical  Science  sits 
crowned  and  enthroned  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  rulers  of  the  world  of  thought. 
Charity  children  would  be  ashamed  not 
to  know  that  the  earth  moves  ;  while 
the  Schoolmen  are  forgotten  ;  and  the 
Cardinals — well,  the  Cardinals  are  at 
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the  CEoumenical  Council,  still  at  their 
old  business  of  trying  to  stop  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

As  a  ship,  which  having  lain  becalmed 
with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  bounds 
away  before  the  breeze  which  springs 
up  astern,  so  the  mind  of  Descartes, 
poised  in  equilibrium  of  doubt,  not  only 
yielded  to  tne  full  force  of  the  impulse 
towards  physical  science  and  physical 
w.ays  of  thought,  given  by  his  great  con¬ 
temporaries,  Galileo  and  Harvey,  but 
shot  beyond  them  ;  and  anticipated,  by 
bold  speculation,  the  conclusions,  which 
could  only  be  placed  upon  a  secure  foun¬ 
dation  by  the  labors  of  generations  of 
workers. 

Descartes  saAV  that  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo  meant  that  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  universe  were  governed  by  mechani¬ 
cal  laws  ;  while  those  of  Harvey  meant 
that  the  same  laws  presided  over  the 
operations  of  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  is  nearest  to  us,  namely,  our  own 
bodily  frame.  And  crossing  the  interval 
between  the  centre  and  its  vast  circum¬ 
ference  by  one  of  the  great  strides  of 
genius,  Descartes  sought  to  resolve 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  into 
in.atter  and  motion,  or  forces  operating 
according  to  law.*  This  grand  concep¬ 
tion, which  is  sketched  in  the  “  Discours,” 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  “  Prin- 
cipes  ”  and  in  the  “  Trait6  de  I’Homme,” 
he  worked  out  with  extraordinary  power 
and  knowledge,  ami  with  the  effect  of 
arriving,  in  the  last-named  essay,  at 
that  purely  mechanical  view  of  vital 
phenomena  towards  which  modern  phy¬ 
siology  is  striving. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  how  Descar¬ 
tes  got  into  this  path,  and  why  it  led 
him  where  it  did.  The  mech.anism  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  evidently 
taken  a  great  hold  of  his  mind,  as  he 
describes  it  several  times,  at  much 
length.  After  giving  a  full  account  of 
it  in  the  “  Discours,’’  and  erroneously 
ascribing  the  motion  of  the  blood,  not 
to  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  but  to  the  heat  which  he  supposes 


*  “  Au  milieu  de  toutes  ses  erreurs,  il  ne  faut  pas 
mecounattre  une  (grande  id^,  quiconsiste  A  avoir 
tenie  pour  la  premiere  fui*  du  raiuener  toua  les 
plienomi^nes  iiaturela  a  n'etrequ’uu  simple  d6ve- 
loppemeut  dea  lois  de  la  n)6caDique,'’  is  the 
weighty  judgment  of  Biot,  cited  by  Bouillier 
{Ilistoire  de  la  Philosophie  Cartesienne,  t,  i.  p.  196. 


to  be  generated  there,  he  adds  ;  “  This 
motion  which  I  have  just  explained  is  as 
much  the  necessary  result  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  parts  which  one  can  see  in 
the  heart,  and  of  the  heat  which  one 
may  feel  there  with  one’s  fingers,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  blood,  wdiich  may 
be  experimentally  ascertained ;  as  is 
that  of  a  clock  of  the  force,  the  situation, 
and  the  figure  of  its  weight  and  of  its 
wheels.” 

Hut  if  this  apparently  vital  operation 
were  explicable  as  a  simple  mechanism, 
might  not  other  vital  operations  be  reduci¬ 
ble  to  the  same  category  ?  Descartes  re¬ 
plies  without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative. 

The  animal  spirits,”  says  he,  “  resem¬ 
ble  a  very  subtle  fluid,  or  a  very  pure 
and  vivid  flame,  and  are  continually 
generated  in  the  heart,  and  ascend  to 
the  brain  as  to  a  sort  of  reservoir.  Hence 
they  pass  into  the  neiwes  and  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  muscles,  causing  contrac¬ 
tion,  or  relaxation,  according  to  their 
quantity.” 

Thus,  according  to  Descartes,  the 
animal  body  is  an  automaton,  which  is 
competent  to  perform  all  the  animal 
functions  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a 
clock  or  any  other  piece  of  mechanism. 
As  he  puts  the  case  himself:  “In  pro¬ 
jection  as  these  sjtirits  (the  animal 
spirits)  enter  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
they  pass  thence  into  the  j>ores  of  its 
substance,  and  from  these  jeres  into 
the  nerves ;  where,  according  as  they 
enter,  or  even  only  tend  to  enter,  more 
or  less,  into  one  than  into  another,  they 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  figure  of 
the  muscles  into  which  the  nerves  are 
inserted,  and  by  this  means  of  causing 
all  the  muscles  to  move.  Thus,  as  you 
may  have  seen  in  the  grottos  and  the 
fountains  in  royal  gardens,  the  force  with 
which  the  water  issues  from  its  reservoir 
is  sufficient  to  move  various  machines, 
and  even  to  make  them  play  instruments, 
or  jwonounce  words  according  to  the 
different  disposition  of  the  pipes  which 
lead  the  water. 

“  And,  in  truth,  the  nerves  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  w'hich  I  am  describing  may  very 
well  be  compared  to  the  pipes  of  these 
waterworks;  its  muscles  and  its  tendons 
to  the  other  various  engines  and  springs 
which  seem  to  move  them ;  its  animal 
spirits  to  the  water  which  impels  them, 
of  which  the  heart  is  the  spring ;  while 
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the  cavities  of  the  brain  are  the  central 
office.  31oreover,  respiration  and  other 
such  actions  as  are  natural  and  usual  in 
the  body,  and  which  depend  on  the 
course  of  the  spirits,  are  like  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  clock,  or  of  a  mill,  which  may 
be  kept  up  by  tiie  ordinary  flow  of 
water. 

“  The  external  objects  which,  by  their 
mere  presence,  act  uj)on  the  organs  of 
the  senses ;  and  which,  by  this  means, 
determine  the  corporal  machine  to  move 
in  many  difi'erent  ways,  according  as  the 
parts  of  the  brain  are  arranged,  are  like 
the  strangers  who,  entering  into  some  of 
the  grottos  of  these  waterworks,  un¬ 
consciously  cause  the  movements  which 
take  place  in  their  presence.  For  they 
cannot  enter  without  treading  upon  cer¬ 
tain  planks  so  arranged  that,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  they  approach  a  bathing  Diana 
they  cause  her  to  hide  among  the  reeds  ; 
and  if  they  attempt  to  follow  her,  they 
see  approaching  a  Neptune,  who  threat¬ 
ens  them  with  his  trident ;  or  if  they  try 
some  other  way,  they  cause  some  mon¬ 
ster  who  vomits  water  into  their  faces, 
to  dart  out ;  or  like  contrivances,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fancy  of  the  engineers  who 
have  made  them.  And  lastly,  when  the 
ratiotial  soul  is  lodged  in  this  machine, 
it  will  have  its  principal  seat  in  the  brain 
and  will  take  the  place  of  the  engineer, 
who  ought  to  be  in  that  part  of  the 
works  with  which  all  the  pipes  are  con¬ 
nected,  when  he  wishes  to  increase,  or 
to  slacken,  or  in  some  way  to  alter,  their 
movements.”  * 

And  again  still  more  strongly:  “All 
the  functions  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  machine  (the  body),  as  the  digestion 
of  food,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  arteries;  the  nutrition  and  the 
growth  of  the  limbs  ;  respiration,  wake¬ 
fulness,  and  sleep  ;  the  reception  of  light, 
sounds,  odors,  flavors,  heat,  and  such  like 
qualities,  in  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses ;  the  impression  of  the  ideas  of 
these  in  the  organ  of  common  sense  and 
in  the  imagination  ;  the  retention  or  the 
impression  of  these  ideas  on  the  memo¬ 
ry;  the  internal  movements  of  the  ap¬ 
petites  and  the  passions  ;  and  lastly  the 
external  movements  of  all  the  limbs, 
which  follow  so  aptly,  as  well  the  action 


•  “  Trait4  de  I’Honme  ”  (CouaiD’s  Edition),  p. 

347. 


of  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  the 
senses,  as  the  impressions  which  meet  in 
the  memory,  that  they  imitate  as  nearly 
as  possible  those  of  a  real  man  ;  *  I  de¬ 
sire,  I  say,  that  you  should  consider  that 
these  functions  in  the  machine  naturally 
proceed  from  the  mere  arrangement  ot 
Its  organs,  neither  more  nor  less  than  do 
the  movements  of  a  clock  or  other  auto¬ 
maton  from  that  of  its  weights  and  its 
wheels ;  so  that,  so  far  as  these  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conceive 
any  other  vegetative  or  sensitive  soul, 
nor  any  other  principle  of  motion,  or  of 
life,  than  the  blood  and  the  sjtirits  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  fire  which  burns  continually 
in  the  heart,  and  which  is  nowise  essen¬ 
tially  difi'erent  from  all  the  fires  which 
exist  in  inanimate  Wdies.”  f 

The  spirit  of  these  passages  is  exactly 
that  of  the  most  advanced  physiology  of 
the  present  day  ;  all  that  is  neceasary  to 
make  them  coincide  with  our  present 
physiology  in  form,  is  to  represent  the 
details  of  the  working  of  the  animal  ma¬ 
chinery  in  modern  language,  and  by  the 
aid  of  modern  conceptions. 

3Iost  undoubtedly,  the  digestion  of 
food  in  the  human  body  is  a  purely 
chemical  process  ;  and  the  passage  of  the 
nutritive  parts  of  tlmt  food  into  the 
blood,  a  physical  operation,  lieyond  all 
question,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
simply  a  matter  of  mechanism,  and  re¬ 
sults  from  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  heart  and  vessels, 
from  the  contractility  of  those  organa, 
and  from  the  regulation  of  that  contrac¬ 
tility  by  an  automatically  acting  nervous 
apparatus.  The  progress  of  physiology 
has  further  shown,  that  the  contractility 
of  the  muscles  and  the  irritability  of  the 
nerves  is  purely  the  result  of  the  mole¬ 
cular  mechanism  of  those  organs ;  and 
that  the  regular  movements  of  the  res¬ 
piratory,  alimentary,  and  other  internal 
organs  are  governed  and  guided,  as  me¬ 
chanically,  by  their  appropriate  nervous 
centres.  The  even  regularity  of  the 
breathing  of  every  one  of  us,  depends 


*  Descartes  pretends  that  he  does  not  apply  his 
views  to  the  human  body,  but  only  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  machine  which,  if  it  could  be  constructi^, 
would  do  all  that  the  human  body  does ;  Uirowinf; 
a  sop  to  Cerberus  unworthily ;  and  uselessly,  be¬ 
cause  Cerberus  was  by  no  means  stupid  enough  to 
swallow  it. 

f  “  Trait6  de  rHomme,"  p.  427. 
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upon  the  structural  integrity  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  region  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  much  as  the  ticking  of  a  clock  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  escape¬ 
ment.  You  may  t.ake  away  the  hands 
of  a  clock  and  break  un  its  striking  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  it  will  still  tick ;  and  a  man 
may  be  unable  to  feel,  speak,  or  move, 
and  yet  he  will  breathe. 

Again,  in  entire  accordance  with  Des- 
carte’s  affirmation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
modes  of  motion  w’hich  constitute  the 
l)hy8ical  basis  of  light,  sound,  and  he.at, 
are  transmuted  into  affections  of  nervous 
matter  by  the  sensory  organs ;  and  these 
affections  are,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of 
j)hysical  idea.s,  which  are  retained  in  the 
central  organs,  constituting  w'hat  might 
be  called  physical  memory,  and  may  be 
combined  in  a  manner  which  answers  to 
association  and  imagination,  or  may  give 
rise  to  muscular  contractions,  in  those 
“  reflex  actions  ”  which  are  the  mechan¬ 
ical  representatives  of  volitions. 

Consider  what  happens  when  a  blow 
is  aimed  at  the  eye.*  Instantly,  and 
without  our  knowledge  or  will,  .and  even 
against  the  will,  the  eyelids  clo.se.  What 
is  it  that  happens  ?  A  picture  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  fist  is  made  upon  the 
retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The 
retina  changes  this  picture  into  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve ;  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  affect  certain  yiarts  of  the  brain ; 
the  brain  in  consequence  affects  those 
particular  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve 
which  go  to  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the 
eyelids;  the  change  in  these  nerve-fibres 
causes  the  muscular  fibres  to  change  their 
dimensions,  so  as  to  become  shorter  and 
broader  ;  and  the  result  is  the  closing  of 
the  slit  betw'een  the  two  lids,  round 
which  these  fibres  .are  disposed.  Here 
is  a  pure  mechanism,  giving  rise  to  a 
purposive  action,  and  strictly  comparable 
to  th.at  by  which  Descartes  supposes  his 
w.aterwork  Diana  to  be  moved.  But  we 
may  go  further  and  inquire  whether  our 
volition,  in  what  we  term  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion,  ever  plays  .any  other  part  than  that 
of  Descartes’  engineer,  sitting  in  his 
office,  and  turning  this  tap  or  the  other 
as  he  wishes  to  set  one  or  another  ma¬ 
chine  in  motion,  but  exercising  no  direct 


•Compare  “Trait6  des  Passions,"  Art  XIII. 
and  XVI 


influence  upon  the  movements  of  the 
whole. 

Our  voluntary  acts  consist  of  two 
parts:  firstly,  we  desire  to  perform  a 
certain  action ;  and,  secondly,  we  some¬ 
how  set  a-going  a  machinery  which  does 
what  we  desire.  But,  so  little  do  w'e 
directly  influence  th.at  machinery,  that 
nine-tenths  of  us  do  not  even  know  its 
existence. 

Suppose  one  wills  to  raise  one’s  arm 
and  whirl  it  round.  Nothing  is  easier. 
But  the  majority  of  us  do  not  know  that 
nerves  and  muscles  are  concerned  in  this 
process ;  and  the  best  an.atomist  among 
us  would  be  amazingly  perplexed,  if  he 
had  to  direct  the  succession,  ami  the 
relative  strength,  of  the  multitudinous 
nerve-changes,  which  are  the  actual 
causes  of  this  very  simple  operation. 

So  .ag.'Iin  in  speaking.  IIow  many  of 
us  know  that  the  voice  is  produced  in 
the  larynx,  and  modified  by  the  mouth  ? 
IIow  many  among  these  instructed  per¬ 
sons  understand  how  the  voice  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  modified  ?  And  what  living 
man,  if  he  had  unlimited  control  over 
all  the  nerves  supplying  the  mouth  .and 
larynx  of  another  person,  could  make 
him  pronounce  a  sentence  ?  Yet,  if  one 
has  .anything  to  say,  what  is  easier  th.an 
to  8.ay  it?  We  desire  the  utterance  of 
certain  w'ords :  we  touch  the  spring  of 
the  word-machine,  and  they  are  spoken. 
Just  as  Descartes’  engineer,  when  he 
wanted  a  particular  hydraulic  machine 
to  play,  had  only  to  turn  a  tap,  and 
what  he  wished  w'as  done.  It  is  because 
the  body  is  a  machine  that  education  is 
]>ossible.  Education  is  the  formation  of 
habits,  a  superinducing  of  an  artificial 
organization  upon  the  n.atural  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  body  ;  so  th.at  acts,  which 
at  first  required  a  conscious  effort, 
eventu.ally  become  unconscious  and  me¬ 
chanical.  If  the  act  which  primarily 
requires  a  distinct  consciousness  and  vo¬ 
lition  of  its  details,  always  needed  the 
same  effort,  education  would  be  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

According  to  Descartes,  then,  all  the 
functions  which  are  common  to  man  and 
animals  .are  performed  by  the  body  .os  a 
mere  mechanism,  and  he  looks  upon 
consciousness  as  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  the  “  chose  pensante^"'  as  the  “  rational 
soul,”  which  in  man  (and  in  man  only, 
in  Descartes’  opinion)  is  superadded  to 
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the  body.  This  rational  soul  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  lodged  in  the  pineal  gland, 
as  in  a  sort  of  central  office,  and  here  by 
the  intermediation  of  the  animal  spirits 
it  became  a^vare  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  body,  or  influenced  the  operations 
of  the  body.  Modern  pitysiologists  do 
not  ascribe  so  high  a  function  to  the  little 
pineal  gland,  but,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
they  adopt  Descartes’  jwinciple,  and 
suppose  that  the  soul  is  lodged  in  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain — at  least 
this  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  seat 
and  instrument  of  consciousness. 

Descartes  has  clearly  defined  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  diflference  between 
spirit  and  matter.  Matter  is  substance 
which  has  extension,  but  does  not  think ; 
spirit  is  substance  which  thinks,  but  has 
no  extension.  It  is  very  hard  to  fortn  a 
definite  notion  of  what  this  phraseology 
means,  when  it  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  the  soul  in  the  pineal 
gland;  and  I  can  only  represent  it  to 
myself  as  signifying  that  the  soul  is  a 
mathematical  point,  having  place  but  not 
extension,  within  the  limits  of  the  pineal 
gland.  Not  only  has  it  place,  but  it 
must  exert  force  ;  for,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  it  is  competent,  when  it 
wills,  to  change  the  course  of  the  anim.al 
M)irit8,  which  consist  of  matter  in  motion. 
Thus  the  soul  becomes  a  centre  of  force. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  distinction 
between  spirit  .and  nuitter  vanislies  ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  matter,  accx)rding  to  a  tenable 
hypothesis,  may  be  nothing  but  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  centres  of  force.  The  case  is 
worse  if  we  adopt  the  modern  vague 
notion  that  consciousness  is  seated  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  ;  for,  as  the  gray  matter  has 
extension,  that  which  is  lodged  in  it 
must  also  have  extension.  And  thus 
we  are  led,  in  another  way,  to  lose  spirit 
in  matter. 

In  truth,  Descartes’  physiology,  like 
the  modern  physiology  of  w’hich  it  anti¬ 
cipates  the  spirit,  leads  straight  to 
Materialism,  so  far  as  that  title  is  rightly 
applicable  to  the  doctrine  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  thinking  substance 
apart  from  extended  substance,  and  that 
thought  is  as  much  a  function  of  matter 
as  motion  is.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
singular  result  that,  of  the  two  paths 
opened  up  to  us  in  the  “  Discourse  upon 
Method,”  the  one  leads,  by  way  of 
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Berkeley  and  Hume,  to  Kant  and  Ideal¬ 
ism  ;  while  the  other  leads,  by  w.ay  of 
De  La  Mettrie  and  Priestley,  to  modem 
physiology  and  Materialism.*  Our  stem 
divides  into  two  main  branches,  which 
grow  in  opposite  ways,  and  bear  flowers 
which  look  as  different  as  they  can  well 
be.  But  each  branch  is  sound  and 
healthy,  and  has  as  much  life  and  vigor 
as  the  other. 

If  a  botanist  found  this  state  of  things 
in  a  new  plant,  I  imagine  that  he  might 
be  inclined  to  think  that  his  tree  was 
monoecious — that  the  flowers  were  of 
difterent  sexes,  and  that,  so  far  from 
setting  up  a  barrier  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  tree,  the  only  hope  of 
fertility  lay  in  bringing  them  together. 
I  may  be  taking  too  much  of  a  njitural- 
ist’s  view  of  the  cast?,  but  I  must  confess 
that  this  is  exactly  my  notion  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  metaphysics  and 
physics.  Their  diflferences  are  comple¬ 
mentary,  not  antagonistic ;  and  thought 
will  never  be  completely  fruitful  until 
the  one  unites  with  the  other.  Let  me 
tr^  to  explain  what  I  mean.  I  hold, 
with  the  Materialist,  that  the  human 
body,  like  all  living  bodies,  is  a  machine, 
all  the  operations  of  which  w'ill  sooner  or 
later  l>e  explained  on  physical  principles. 
I  believe  that  we  shall,  sooner  or  later, 
arrive  at  a  mechanical  equivalent  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  just  as  we  have  arrivetl  at  a 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  If  a 
]>uund  weight  falling  through  a  distance 
of  a  foot  gives  rise  to  a  definite  amount 
of  heat,  which  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  its  equivalent;  the  same  pound  weight 
falling  through  a  foot  on  a  man’s  hand 
gives  ri.se  to  a  definite  amount  of  feeling, 
which  might  with  e«iual  propriety  be 
said  to  be  its  equivalent  in  conscious¬ 
ness.  f  And  as  w’e  alre.ady  know  that 
there  is  a  certain  parity  between  the 


*  Bouillier,  into  whose  excellent  “History  of 
the  Cartesian  Philoeophy  ”  I  had  not  looked  when 
this  passage  waa  written,  laya  very  justly  that 
Descarte.'j  “  a  merits  le  titre  de  pdre  de  la  physique, 
atiaai  bien  que  celui  de  p^re  de  la  int'taphyaiquo 
moderne"  (1.  i.  p.  197).  See  also  Kuno  Fiecher’a 
“  Geschichte  der  neuen  ^hiioeophie,”  Bd.  i. ;  and 
tlie  very  remarkable  work  of  Lange,  “  Geschichte 
des  I  MaterialismuB.” — A  good  translation  of  the 
latter  would  be  a  great  service  to  philoeophy  in 
England. 

f  For  all  the  qualifications  which  need  to  bo 
made  here,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
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iDtcnsity  of  a  pain  and  the  strength  of 
one’s  desire  to  get  rid  of  that  pain  ;  and 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  certain  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  intensity  of  the 
heat,  or  mechanical  violence,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  pain,  and  the  pain  itself;  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
correlation  between  mechanical  force 
and  volition  becomes  apparent.  And 
the  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  mechanical  force  we  exert 
is  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  our 
desire  to  exert  it. 

Thus  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  the 
M.aterialists  wherever  the  true  pursuit 
of  the  path  of  Descartes  may  lead  them; 
and  I  am  glad,  on  all  occasions,  to  declare 
my  belief  that  their  fearless  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  materialistic  aspect  of  these 
matters  has  had  an  immense  and  a  most 
beneficial  infiuence  upon  jthysiology  and 
psychology.  Xay  more,  when  they  go 
farther  than  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
do — when  they  introduce  Calvinism  into 
science  and  declare  that  man  is  nothing 
but  a  machine,  1  do  not  see  any  parti¬ 
cular  harm  iu  their  doctrines,  so  long  as 
they  admit  that  which  is  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
perimental  fact — namely,  that  it  is  a 
machine  capable  of  adjusting  itself 
within  certain  limits. 

I  protest  that  if  some  great  Power 
would  agree  to  make  me  always  think 
what  is  true  and  do  what  is  right,  on 
condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of 
clock  and  wound  up  every  morning  be¬ 
fore  1  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer.  The  only  freedom 
I  care  about  is  tlie  freedom  to  do  right ; 
the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to 

art  with  on  the  choap<’:st  terms  to  any- 

ody  who  will  take  it  of  me.  Hut  when 
the  Materialists  stray  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  path  and  begin  to  talk  about 
there  being  nothing  else  in  the  universe 
but  Matter  and  Force  and  Necessary 
Laws,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  “grena¬ 
diers,”  I  decline  to  follow  them.  I  go 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  st:trted, 
and  to  the  other  path  of  Descartes.  I 
remind  you  that  we  have  already  seen 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  in  a  manner 
which  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  states  of 

nerve-action  and  consciousness  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  “  Principles  of  Psychology,”  p.  115 
et  teq. 


consciousness.  “  Matter  ”  and  “  Force  ” 
are,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  mere  names 
for  certain  forms  of  consciousness.  “Ne¬ 
cessary  ”  means  that  we  cannot  conceive 
the  contrary.  “  Law  ”  means  a  rule 
which  w’e  have  always  found  to  hold 
good,  and  which  w’e  expect  always  will 
hold  good.  Thus  it  is  an  indisputable 
truth  that  what  we  call  the  material 
world  is  only  known  to  us  under  the 
forms  of  the  ideal  world  ;  and  as  Des¬ 
cartes  tells  us,  our  knowledge  of  the  soul 
is  more  intimate  and  certain  than  our 
knowledge  of  the  body.  If  I  say  that 
impenetrability  is  a  property  of  matter, 
all  that  I  can  really  mean  is  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  1  call  extension,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  1  call  resistance,  constantly 
accompany  one  another.  Why  and  how 
they  are  thus  related  is  a  mystery.  And 
if  I  siiy  that  thought  is  a  property  of 
matter,  all  that  1  can  mean  is  that,  ac¬ 
tually  or  possibly,  the  consciousness  of 
extension  and  that  of  resistance  accom¬ 
pany  all  other  sorts  of  consciousness. 
But,  as  in  the  former  case,  why  they  are 
thus  associ.ated  is  an  insoluble  mystery. 

From  all  this  it  follows  th.at  what  1 
may  term  legitimate  materialism,  that 
is,  the  extension  of  the  conceptions  and 
of  the  methods  of  physical  science  to 
the  highest  as  w'ell  ns  the  lowest  pheno¬ 
mena  of  vitality,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  sort  of  shorthand  Idealism  ;  and 
Descartes’  two  paths  meet  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain,  though  they  set 
out  on  opposite  sides  of  it. 

The  reconciliation  of  physics  and  me¬ 
taphysics  lies  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
faults  upon  both  sides;  in  the  confe.<- 
sion  by  physics  tlt^t  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  are,  in  their  ultimate  analysis, 
known  to  us  only  as  facts  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  in  the  admission  by  metaphysics, 
that  the  facts  of  consciousness  are  prac¬ 
tically  interpretable  only  by  the  methods 
and  the  formulae  of  physics :  and,  finally, 
in  the  observance  by  both  metaphysical 
and  physical  thinkers  of  Descartes’ 
maxim — assent  to  no  proposition  the 
matter  of  which  is  not  so  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 

When  you  did  mo  the  honor  to  ask 
me  to  deliver  this  address,  I  confess  I 
was  perplexed  what  topic  to  select. 
For  you  are  emphatically  and  distinctly 
a  Christian  body ;  while  science  and 
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philosophy,  within  the  rnnge  of  which 
lie  all  the  topic-s  on  which  I  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  s|)eak,  are  neither  Christian  nor 
Unchristian,  but  are  Extra-christian,  and 
have  a  world  of  their  own,  which,  to 
use  language  which  will  be  very  familiar 
to  your  ears  just  now,  is  not  only  “  un- 
sectarian,”  but  is  altogether  “  secular.” 
The  arguments  which  I  have  put  before 
you  to-night,  for  example,  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  any  form 
of  theology. 

After  much  consideration,  I  thought 
that  I  might  be  most  useful  to  you, 
if  I  attempted  to  give  you  some  vision 
of  this  Extra-christian  world  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  person  who  lives  a  good  deal 
in  it ;  and  if  I  tried  to  show  you  by 
what  methods  the  dwellers  therein  try 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
difficult  problems  that  beset  humanity, 
“  in  order  to  be  clear  about  their  actions 
and  to  walk  surefootedly  in  this  life,” 
as  Descartes  says. 

It  struck  me  that  if  the  execution  of 
ray  project  came  anywhere  near  the 
conception  of  it,  you  would  become 
aware  that  the  philosophers  and  the 
men  of  science  are  not  exactly  what 
they  are  sometimes  represente*!  to  you 
to  be  ;  and  that  their  methods  and  paths 
do  not  lead  so  perj>endieularly  down¬ 
wards,  as  you  are  occasionally  told  they 
do.  And  I  must  admit,  also,  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  personal  motive  weighed 
with  me, — namely,  the  desire  to  show 
that  Ti  certain  discourse  which  brought 
a  great  storm  about  my  hea<l  some  time 
ago  contained  nothing  but  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  vjews  of  the  father 
of  modern  philosophy.  I  do  not  know 
!  if  I  have  been  quite  wise  in  allowing 

this  last  motive  to  weigh  with  me. 
They  8.ay  that  the  most  dangerous  thing 
one  can  do  in  a  thunderstorm  is  to 
helter  one’s  self  under  a  great  tree,  and 
!  the  history  of  Descartes’  life  shows  how 

I  narrowly  he  escaped  being  riven  by  the 

lightnings,  which  were  more  destructive 
I  in  his  time  than  in  ours. 

■  Descartes  lived  and  died  a  good  Ca- 

'  tholic,  and  prided  himself  upon  having 

6  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God  and 

of  the  soul  of  man.  As  a  reward  for 
his  exertions,  his  old  friends  the 
Jesuits  put  his  works  upon  the  “  In- 
,  dex,”  and  called  him  an  atheist ;  while 
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the  Protestant  divines  of  Holland  de¬ 
clared  him  to  be  both  a  Jesuit  and 
an  atheist.  His  books  narrowly  escaped 
being  burned  by  the  hangman  ;  the  fate 
of  Vanini  was  dangled  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  Galileo  so  alarmed 
him  that  he  well-nigh  renounced  the 
pursuits  by  which  the  world  has  so 
greatly  benefited,  and  was  driven  into 
subterfuges  and  evasions  which  were  not 
worthy  of  him. 

“  Very  cowardly,”  you  may  say  ;  and 
so  it  was.  But  you  must  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  only  did  heresy  mean  pos¬ 
sible  burning,  or  imprisonment,  but  the 
very  suspicion  of  it  destroyed  a  man’s 
peace,  and  rendered  the  calm  pursuit  of 
truth  difficult  or  impossible.  I  fancy 
that  Descartes  was  a  man  to  care  more 
about  being  w’orried  and  disturbed,  than 
about  being  burned  outright ;  and,  like 
many  other  men,  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness,  what  he  would 
have  stubbornly  maintained  against 
downright  violence. 

However  this  may  be,  let  those  who 
are  sure  they  woult^  have  done  better 
throw  stones  at  him.  I  have  no  feelings 
but  those  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for 
the  man  who  did  what  he  did,  when  he 
did ;  and  a  sort  of  shame  that  any  one 
should  repine  against  taking  a  fair  share 
of  such  treatment  as  the  world  thought 
good  enough  for  him. 

Finally,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  such 
being  my  feeling  about  the  matter,  it 
may  be  useful  to  all  of  ns  if  I  ask  you. 
What  is  yours?  Do  you  think  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  looks  nobler  and  more  attractive 
for  such  treatment  of  such  a  man  ? 
You  will  hardly  reply  that  it  does.  But 
if  it  does  not,  may  it  not  be  w'ell  if  all 
of  you  do  Mhat  lies  within  your  power 
to  prevent  the  Christianity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  repeating  the 
scandal  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  living  men  who, 
a  couple  of  centuries  hence,  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  Descartes  is  now,  because 
they  have  produced  great  thoughts 
which  will  live  and  grow  as  long  as 
mankind  lasts. 

If  the  twenty-first  century  studies  their 
history,  it  will  find  that  the  Christianity 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
recognized  them  only  as  objects  of  viliti- 
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cation.  It  is  for  you  and  such  as  you, 
Christian  young  men,  to  say  whether  this 
shall  be  as  true  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  future  as  it  is  of  that  of  the  present. 
I  ap[)eal  to  you  to  any  “No,”  in  your 
own  interest,  and  in  that  of  the  Christi¬ 
anity  you  profess. 

In  the  interest  of  science,  no  appeal 
is  needful ;  as  Dante  sings  of  For¬ 
tune — 


“  Quest’ d  colei,  ch’6  tanto  poeta  in  croce 
Pur  da  color,  clie  le  dovrian  dar  lode 
Dandole  biasmo  a  torto  e  mala  voce. 

Ma  ella  s'  &  beats,  e  cid  non  ode  * 

Con  1’  altre  prime  creature  lieta 
Volve  sua  spera,  e  beats  si  gode ;  "  • 

so,  w’hatever  evil  voices  may  rage. 
Science,  secure  among  the  powers  that 
are  etenial,  will  do  her  work  and  bo 
blessed. 


Cornhlll  Magazine. 
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A  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  BUBBLE. 


I. 

And  so  itwas  announced  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Paris,  that  Prince  ]Moleskino, 
having  seen  all  that  there  was  to  see  in 
the  Capital  of  capitals,  was  about  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  country  to  accept  a  high 
post  under  Government. 

The  journal  which  first  spread  the 
tidings  was  the  world-known  and  fash¬ 
ionable  Gazette  des  Boulevards.  Thence 
the  news  was  copied  into  most  of  the 
London  papers,  one  of  which,  in  the  let¬ 
ter  of  its  Paris  correspondent,  added  a 
few'  particulars  which  I  may  as  well 
transcribe  verbatim: — 

Prince  Moleskine,  that  elegant  and  accom¬ 
plished  cavalier,  with  whom  more  tlian  one  of 
my  lady-readers  has  certainly  danced  at  the 
Court  Balls  of  the  Tuileries,  is  one  of  the 
wt'althiest  landowners  of  the  Muscovite  Em¬ 
pire.  W e  must  go  back  in  recollection  to  the 
mirificent  era  of  the  Grand  Monarque  to  find 
in  France  anything  approaching  in  splendor 
to  the  estate  and  chateau  of  Moleskine.  I, 
who  frequently  dine  w'ith  the  Prince  at  his 
sumptuous  mansion  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elyses,  can  speak,  from  experience,  of  the 
exquisite  urbanity  of  my  noble  host,  of  the 
delicate  and  recherche  fare  of  his  table,  and  of 
the  never-ceasing  flow  of  affability  and  wit, 
which  makes  the  banquets  of  the  H6tel  Mo¬ 
leskine  recall  the  dazzling  feasts  of  Alcibiades 
and  Lucullus.  But  what  pen  can  worthily 
describe  the  ancestral  domain  of  the  Mole- 
skines,  situated  on  the  River  Kama,  in  the 
Province  of  Tcheremiss,  and  extending  so  far 
in  its  fertile  expan.se  of  field  and  pasture,  wood 
and  hill,  that  it  would  need  the  swiftest  horse¬ 
man  seven  days  to  traverse  it  ?  Ah  reader 
mine!  let  those  who  will  rejoice  over  the 
Revolution  of  1793  and  gloat  over  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  fairest  nobility  in  Europe,  but  suf¬ 


fer — yes,  suffer — one  whom  party  prejudice 
has  never  blinded,  nor  republican  fallacies  de¬ 
ceived,  to  give  a  short  sigh  of  regret  to  those 
courtly  times  when  chivalrous  France — the 
France  of  Saint  Denis,  the  lilies,  the  oriflamme, 
and  the  white  banner — was  not  obliged  to 
look  abroad  to  behold  baronial  ca.stles  and 
princely  manors.  Up,  shades  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat  1  Up,  rabble  sans-culottes  1  and 
chuckle  over  your  work  1  What  are  the 
riches  of  the  wealthiest  of  your  nobles,  now 
— of  a  Montmorency,  of  a  Luynes,  of  a  La- 
rotdiefoueauld — as  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  Prince  Moleskine  ?  Like  that  scion  of  the 
House  of  Esterhazy,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
British  nobleman  who  had  boasted  of  having 
three  thousand  sheep,  answered  calmly : 
“  And  I,  my  lord,  have  three  thousand  shep¬ 
herds,”  so  likewise  could  Monsieur  de  Mole¬ 
skine  say  to  the  wealthiest  of  France’s  degen¬ 
erate  nobles :  “  For  every  acre  of  land  you 
possess,  I  own  a  village ;  for  every  cottage,  a 
farm ;  for  every  farm,  a  palace  I  ”  Ah  I  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  Ah  1  citi¬ 
zen-bourgeois  1  you  have  fallen  upon  fine 
times,  when  the  state  and  luxury  that  were 
wont  to  find  their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  have  taken  refuge  on  the  frozen  shores 
of  the  Neva  1  No  wonder  the  Boyard  Mo¬ 
leskine  should  be  impatient  to  return  to  his 
own  land.  No  wonder  he  should  yearn  to 
be  rid  of  our  pinchbeck  civilization,  with  its 
cheap  restaurants,  cheap  politicians,  cheap 
coats,  and  cheap  talents  1  He  must  feel  him¬ 
self  stifling  in  this  paltry,  middling  atmos¬ 
phere  of  ours.  Bun  voyage.  Prince  1  my 


*  "  And  this  is  she  who’s  put  on  cross  so  much. 
Even  by  them  who  ought  to  give  her  praise, 
Giving  her  wrongly  ill  repute  and  blame. 

But  she  is  blessed,  and  she  hears  not  this ; 

She,  with  the  other  primal  creatures,  glad 
Revolves  her  sphere,  and  blessed  joys  herself.” 
Inferno,  vil.  SO — 95  (W.  M.  Rossetti’s 
Translation). 
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respectful  sympathies  are  wi  Ih  you ;  my  best, 
most  deferentiid  wishes  will  follow  you. 

This  effusion  was  much  relished  by 
the  readers  of  the  pa|)cr  in  question, 
who  almost  felt  as  if  they  knew  the 
Boyard  themselves  upon  hearing  him 
alluded  to  so  familiarly.  It  is  not  very 
certain,  by  the  bye,  whether  the  versa¬ 
tile  oorrespondent  just  quoted  had  really 
ever  sat  in  person  at  Prince  Moleskine’s 
table ;  but,  if  he  had  not,  it  is  of  no 
gre.at  consequence.  A  writer  whose  oc¬ 
cupations  take  him  constantly  into  the 
Grande  Monde  is  naturally  too  well 
bred  to  draw  any  distinction  betw’een 
the  houses  where  he  has  actually  dined 
and  those  where  he  would  like  to  dine. 
His  account  of  the  Russian  Prince  was 
read  by  a  countless  number  of  good-na¬ 
tured  folk,  who  imbibed  it  all  as  gospel 
truth,  and  fell  to  wondering  naively 
w’hether  the  Prince’s  estate  w’as  as  big 
as  Yorkshire,  or  as  big  as  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  both  together.  The 
women  opined  that  it  must  be  in  size 
and  beauty  something  like  the  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Wales,  and,  though  some  of 
them  marvelled  that  the  high-toned 
journalist  should  call  Paris  a  city  of 
cheap  restaurants,  yet  they  thought  it 
quite  natural  that  a  man  who  had  such 
a  prodigiously  fine  property  as  the 
Prince  should  find  the  French  capital 
rather  small,  and  should  be  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home  again.  Amongst  those  of 
the  Paris  public,  however,  who  were  not 
indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with 
Russia  or  with  Prince  Moleskine  to  im¬ 
aginative  “  Own  Correspondents,”  a 
quite  different  version  prevailed  as  to 
the  Prince’s  reasons  for  departing.  It 
was  pretty  well  known  in  the  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms  which  the  Prince  fre¬ 
quented,  that  he  was  in  not  the  slightest 
haste  to  be  off — nay,  that,  far  from  con¬ 
temning  our  pinchbeck  civilization  with 
its  cheap  coats,  cheap  talents,  &c.,  he 
had  the  highest  opinion  both  of  the 
civilization  and  of  the  coats,  and  w'ould 
gladly  have  remained  in  Paris  until  the 
end  of  his  days,  but  for  the  awkward 
fact  that  he  had  run  through  every 
rouble  of  his  money,  and  could  no  longer 
afford  to  live  in  our  atmosphere,  paltry 
and  middling  though  it  might  be. 

As  for  the  ancestral  domain  of  the 
Moleskines  situated  on  the  river  Kama, 
in  the  Province  of  Tcheremiss,  and  ex¬ 


tending  so  wide  that  no  horseman  could 
cross  it  in  seven  days,  the  Prince  him¬ 
self  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  it:  “  For,” 
said  he,  ruefully,  “  it  is  true  enough  that 
it  would  take  a  horseman  a  week  to 
ride  through  my  estate,  but  the  reason 
is,  that  there  is  not  a  road  in  the  place, 
and  that  half  the  proi>erty  is  composed 
of  quagmires.  And  as  regards  the 
farms  and  villages,”  added  he  more  rue¬ 
fully  still,  “  I  daresay  something  might 
be  made  of  them  in  good  hands,  but  up 
to  the  present  I  have  never  been  able  to 
persuade  my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents, 
so  that  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  much 
the  worse  off  without  them.” 

“  Then  you  mean  to  say  you  are  en¬ 
tirely  ruined,  my  poor  Prince?”  ob¬ 
served  the  young  Count  de  Lamotte  de 
Boeurre,  examining  his  friend  compas¬ 
sionately  through  his  eyeglass. 

“Very  nearly,”  answ'ered  the  Prince, 
twirling  a  cigarette  with  melancholy  com¬ 
posure.  “  Six  years  of  Paris,  London, 
Baden,  and  Ilomburg  have  run  through 
all  my  stock  of  ready  money.  My  agent 
writes  to  say  he  can’t  raise  another  ko¬ 
peck,  so  that  unless  I  manage  to  get  a 
place  out  of  Government,  I  must  shut 
myself  up  on  my  estate,  and  eke  out  an 
existence  on  our  national  tstchi,  or  cab¬ 
bage-soup.” 

“That  w'on’t  last  long !”  interposed 
the  joyous  Marquis  de  I’Aumelette- 
Soulflee :  “  you  will  point  out  to  your 
tenantry  the  reciprocal  advantages  of 
Quarter  Hay,  and,  when  j'ou  have  en¬ 
lightened  their  understanding  and  eased 
their  purses,  come  back  to  us  here  in 
better  spirits  and  stouter  than  ever.” 

“Mercury,  the  God  of  rent,  hear 
you !  ”  replied  Prince  Moleskine  piously. 
“  Though  how  to  touch  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  Russian  peasant,  now  that  our 
holy  father  the  Czar  has  abolished  the 
knout,  I  confess  seems  to  me  a  mys- 
te^.” 

The  foregoing  conversation  was  being 
held  in  a  saloon  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  pre¬ 
paratory  to  one  of  the  five  or  six  tare- 
well  suppers  which  Prince  Moleskine  in¬ 
tended  giving  to  different  batches  of  his 
friends  before  bidding  adieu  to  France. 
He  was  not  in  a  particularly  festive 
mood — no  Russian  ever  is  when  about 
to  return  to  his  native  land — but  he  did 
the  honors  of  his  table  with  a  becoming 
show  of  unconcern,  and  towards  2  a.m., 
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■when  the  product  of  Madame  Clicquot’s 
vines  had  been  round  some  ten  or 
eleven  times,  rallied  sufticiently  to  take 
a  ho{>eful  view  of  his  position.  He  had 
an  uncle  who  was  Cabinet  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  a  statesman  of  the  old 
Hussian  school,  strong  ui)on  protocols, 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  had  never  kept  up  much  inti¬ 
macy  with  this  relative,  whom,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  h.ad  .alw.ays  considered  a 
lK>re;  but  he  resolved  that,  on  the  next 
day,  he  would  despatch  him  a  few  May- 
ence  hams,  a  Strasburg  pie  or  two,  and 
a  c.^se  of  Chateau  JAtJite.  These  deli¬ 
cacies  would  be  sure  to  soften  the  Min¬ 
ister’s  heart,  and  might  enable  him  to 
discover  some  snug  sinecure  where  his 
nephew  would  be  spared  the  humiliation 
of  eating  cabbage-soup  and  the  painful 
necessity  of  retrenchment.  Pleased 
enough  with  himself  for  having  imagined 
this  j)lan.  Prince  Moleskine  adjourned 
with  his  friends  to  the  club  of  the  Rue 
Royale  to  finish  the  night — or,  rather, 
to  begin  the  morning — with  a  little 
trente  et  fpiarante  at  five  napoleons  the 
stake.  When  he  returned  home,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  big  bell  of  Notre  Dame 
tolled  six  o’clock,  he  was  still  in  a  8.an- 
guine  vein.  He  had  lost  three  thousand 
francs,  but  this  w'as  a  trifle.  He  remem¬ 
bered  some  fine  sinecures  under  the 
Russian  Government,  which  were  worth 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  roubles  a  year, 
and  he  felt,  no  doubt,  that  his  uncle 
would  have  the  good  taste  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  one  of  them. 

A  few  hours  later,  however,  when 
Prince  Moleskine  had  slept,  dreamed, 
got  up,  and  breakfasted,  he  found  him¬ 
self  out  of  sorts  and  despondent  again. 
The  morning’s  post  had  brought  him  a 
budget  of  letters  from  friends  who  h.ad 
seen  announced  his  departure  in  the  pa- 
ers,  and  wrote,  some  to  condole  with 
im  and  others  to  congratulate  him  on 
that  high  post  under  Government,  which 
he  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  ob¬ 
tained.  There  were  a  good  many  trades¬ 
men’s  bills,  too,  .and  these  were  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  raise  his  spirits ;  for  a  man 
never  sees  so  clearly  how  foolish  a  thing 
it  is  to  ruin  himself  as  when  ho  contem¬ 
plates  the  memoranda  of  his  purveyors, 
and  asks  himself  how  much  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  he  has  had  for  his  money.  As  the 
Prince  desired  that  his  exit  from  Paris 


should  be  as  dignified  as  possible — in 
other  words,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  go  off 
clandestinely  with  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  beggared,  he  had  apiminted  a  fixed 
date  for  settling  his  debts  and  leaving 
France;  and,  upon  consulting  his  alma¬ 
nac,  ho  now  perceived  that  he  had 
only  six  days  left  him.  He  took  up  a 
packet  of  visiting-cards  and  sat  down  to 
write  in  the  corner  of  each  of  them, 
very  moodily  and  reluctantly,  the  letters 
1*.  P.  C.  It  is  incredible  how  sorrow¬ 
fully  a  Russian  traces  these  letters  when 
he  is  anywhere  west  of  the  Danube. 
And  yet  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  small 
boys  are  taught  the  virtue  of  patri¬ 
otism  ;  and  Prince  Moleskine,  when  at 
school,  had  been  made  to  write  from 
copy-book  texts :  “  Moscovia  is  the 

pearl  of  natiom.  Our  Czar  is  the 
Father  of  his  people.^' 

Towards  four  o’clock,  having  dressed 
himself  and  filled  his  card-case.  Prince 
Moleskine  put  a  cigar  into  his  mouth 
and  went  out  on  foot  to  take  a  turn 
dow’ii  the  Boulevards.  The  air  of  the 
Boulevards  is  the  quintessence  of 
that  ParLsian  atmosphere  which  Russians 
so  love,  and  which  poor  Prince  Mole¬ 
skine  had  but  a  week  more  to  breathe. 
Besides,  on  this  occasion  he  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  in  selecting  this  walk.  He 
possessed  a  good  many  literary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  acquaintances  whom  he  wished  to 
invite  to  his  farewell  suppers;  and  the 
Boulevards  are  a  place  where  every 
Parisian  who  holds  a  pen  or  a  pencil 
may  be  seen  on  business  or  otherwise 
between  four  and  six. 

As  the  Prince  debouched  on  to  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  the  pavements 
and  cafes  w’ere  teeming  with  bustle.  It 
was  just  the  hour  when  the  evening 
papers  come  out,  and  when  editors  and 
journalists,  delighted  to  have  got  their 
work  over,  desert  the  dozens  of  offices 
in  the  Rue  du  Croissant  and  the  Rue 
Montmartre,  and  spread  in  thirsty  hordes 
along  the  w'hole  line  of  thoroughfai'e 
between  the  Theatre  des  Varietes  and 
the  Grand  Hotel.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  by  the  way,  that  a  wonderful 
amount  of  good-fellowship  exists  be¬ 
tween  French  journalists,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  spirit  with  which  they  abuse 
each  other  from  the  columns  of  their 
respective  papers.  The  fact  that  the 
Feuille  de  Chou  is  at  daggers  draw’n 
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with  the  FeuiXU  de  Hadis  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  writers  of  those  interesting 
prints  from  fraternizing  very  amicably 
when  they  have  wiped  their  pens.  They 
sit  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  same  caf6s ; 
and  though  the  FeuiUe  de  Chou  has 
frequently  accused  the  FeuiUe  de  Radis 
of  l>eing  supported  out  of  the  secret- 
service  funds,  and  though  the  FeuiUe  de 
Radis  has  retorted  the  accusation  with 
bitter  irony,  yet  the  combatants  seem  to 
think  none  the  M'orse  of  one  another, 
and  will  often  take  their  absinthe  peace¬ 
fully  and  like  good  Christians  at  the 
same  table. 

Prince  Moleskine  had  not  walked  far 
when  he  ran  almost  into  the  arms  of  a 
small,  dapper  man,  who  was  scurrying 
along  at  a  racing  speed  with  a  glass  in 
his  left  eye,  and  a  large  bundle  of  papers 
under  his  arm. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  latter 
rather  testily,  in  the  tone  of  one  whose 
meaning  is  “  Confound  you  !  ”  and  he 
was  about  to  start  off  again  when,  catch¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  Prince’s  face,  his  own 
features  cleared,  and  he  exclaimed,  hold¬ 
ing  out  his  hand: — “  Oh,  it’s  you.  Prince. 
How  do  you  do  ?  You  see  before  you 
one  of  the  most  unlucky  men  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.” 

“Unlucky,  my  dear  Monsieur  Ro¬ 
quet  !  ”  answered  the  Prince,  laughing. 
“  I  can  hardly  believe  that ;  I  always 
see  vou  so  cheerful.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

“  Ah !  yes,  unlucky  and  indignant  too,” 
continued  the  little  man,  beginning  to 
gesticulate.  “  Look  here  !  ”  and  he  drew 
from  amidst  his  papers  a  long  proof-slip 
covered  with  corrections.  “1  declare 
it’s  infamous,”  he  cried,  “  infamous  and 
disgusting.  There’s  no  living  in  such  a 
country  as  this  any  longer.  But,  stay, 
we  shall  be  able  to  talk  better  in  a  cafe. 
Come  along :  here  are  two  seats  vacant.” 

And,  without  further  ceremony,  the 
little  Roquet,  who  appeared  very 
friendly  with  Prince  Moleskine,  pushed 
him  towards  one  of  the  tables  outside 
the  Cafe  Riche,  and  shouted  to  a  waiter 
to  bring  two  glasses  of  absinthe. 

“We  can  talk  at  our  ease  here,”  he 
proceeded,  laying  down  his  papers,  and 
gabbling  so  fast  that  his  words  appeared 
to  jostle  and  run  over  each  other  in 
issuing  from  his  month.  “  I’ve  told  you 
already  it’s  infamous  and  disgusting,  and 
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I  repeat  it.  This  is  not  a  civilized  coun¬ 
try;  we’re  worse  off  than  you.  Prince; 
Siberia’s  nothing  to  it.  Ah  1  the  brig¬ 
ands,  with  their  press  laws,  and  fines  and 
imprisonments,  and  judges  sold  by  the 
packl  Thought  is  fettered,  sir;  our 
tongues  are  padlocked,  our  pens  loaded 
with  chain-shot !  You  don’t  believe  it  ? 
You  smile  1  Look  at  this,  then,  and  see. 
I’ve  never  written  a  better  article  than 
this  in  my  whole  life.  It’s  brilliant,  caus¬ 
tic,  witty.  Oh,  yes,  witty :  for  I  know 
my  merits,  and  I’m  not  ashamed  to  own 
them.  It’s  the  wittiest  thing  that’s  been 
printed  for  this  many  a  day ;  for,  be¬ 
twixt  you  and  me,  there’s  not  a  man  in 
Fnance  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  me  in 
irony;  and  yet  you  perceive  how  the 
simpletons  have  hacked  it  al)out !  And 
who  do  you  imagine  it  is  who  has  done 
this?  Who,  should  you  think,  has  been 
Vandal  enough  to  run  his  pen  through 
such  passages  as  this,  and  this  one 
again,  and  that  one  there  ?  The  Cen¬ 
sorship?  Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  there  is  no 
censorship  for  papers.  The  editor?  No, 
for  I  am  the  editor.  Who  then  ?  Why, 
the  proprietor.  Prince,  my  own  partner, 
my  friend — hang  him !  Yes,  you  stare ! 
No  wonder,  so  did  I.  Isn’t  it  enough 
to  make  one  go  mad  and  tear  one’s  hair, 
and  howl  and  emigrate  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  and  found  a  newspaper  amongst 
the  crabs  and  tadpoles  ?  ’’ 

The  little  man  stopped  to  take  breath, 
gulped  down  a  large  draught  of  absinthe, 
and  then  started  off  again  like  an  express 
train,  his  two  eyes  gleaming  with  the 
brightness  of  a  couple  of  lanterns,  and 
his  voice  growing  shrill  and  sharp  as  an 
engine-whistle. 

“  But  all  this  is  just  my  luck,  I’rince. 
Fortune  has  played  tricks  with  me  ever 
since  I  was  fool  enough  to  buy  an  ink¬ 
pot,  a  pen,  and  a  ream  of  paper.  Never 
yet  have  I  met  with  an  editor  whom  I 
could  convert  to  my  views.  Every  one  of 
them,  without  exception,  has  grown 
scared,  shied,  and  finally  thrown  me 
over.  The  first  I  wrote  under  was  poor 
Griffon — he’s  dead  now,  and  I’m  sorry 
for  it,  for  I  bear  no  malice.  Before  I 
had  been  a  fortnight  on  his  paper,  1  got 
him  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  the 
printer  two.  They  ought  both  to  have 
been  uncommonly  grateful,  for  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  success  of  their  business,  and 
made  the  paper  sell  like  bread  in  famine 
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time.  But  tliey  weren’t.  When  Grif¬ 
fon  was  sentenced,  he  said :  ‘  If  it  was 
von  who  had  the  imprisonment,  Roquet, 
i  should  see  no  objection;  but^ you’ve 
got  ott’ with  six  days  ;  and  what  with  fine 
expenses,  and  fees  for  defence,  this  affair 
lias  cost  tlie  paper  20,000  francs.  Try 
and  see  if  you  can’t  tone  down  a  little.’ 
Of  course  I  made  an  effort  to  do  what 
he  called  ‘tone  down,’  but  I  couldn’t 
manage  it.  lie  used  to  shred  my  arti¬ 
cles  into  ribbons.  ‘That’ll  never  do,’ 
said  I.  ‘  I’m  a  Republican,  and  must 
speak  plain.’  ‘  So  am  I  a  Republican,’ 
answered  Griffon  ;  ‘  but  th.at’s  no  reason 
why  I  should  ram  my  head  against  a 
stone  wall.  Our  press  laws  are  too  hard 
for  us,  man ;  you  must  keep  clear  of 
them.  It’s  a  suicidal  plan  to  tilt  head¬ 
long  against  them  as  you’re  doing.’ 
Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  Griftbn 
and  I  parted,  and  I  went  over  to  a  new 
paper  that  had  just  been  founded.  I 
remainetl  there  exactly  six  weeks,  and 
then  an  article  of  mine  got  the  paper 
suppressed.  The  proprietor  and  editor 
cursed  as  I’ve  never  heard  men  curse  be¬ 
fore  or  since  ;  so  that  I  got  disgusted 
and  sent  them  both  a  challenge.  We 
fought  with  pistols.  I  winged  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  but  got  winged  by  the  editor, 
and  we  had  a  month’s  imprisonment  all 
round  for  fighting.  I  don’t  belieye  they 
w’ere  true  Republicans,  though;  I  sus¬ 
pect  they  were  subsidized  by  the  police. 
The  editor  used  to  cut  the  most  tell¬ 
ing  hits  out  of  my  papers,  and  the  article 
that  sent  us  into  court  would  never  have 
crept  in  at  all,  had  he  not  been  absent 
the  day  it  appeared.  After  this,  I  went 
about  from  ])aj>er  to  pajjer,  but  it  was 
everywhere  the  same.  My  style  was 
too  sharp  for  them.  Egad !  I  was  not 
the  man  to  mince  matters.  If  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  sore  place  anywhere,  I  laid 
my  finger  on  it  at  once,  and  made  them 
shriek.  The  Ministers  hated  me  like 
pitch.  They  tried  to  buy  me.  They 
had  a  special  and  particular  spy  to  dog 
me  about.  Ah  !  you  don’t  know  what 
are  the  persecutions  th.at  a  man  of  geni¬ 
us  has  to  Slitter  in  spreading  the  Iroly 
light  of  truth  !  But  dear  Republic  !  ” 
(here  the  little  M.  Roquet  uncovered 
himself).  “  I  bore  it  all  for  thy  sake. 
Yes  ;  one  of  these  days  when  thou  hast 
broken  the  sceptre  of  the  usurper  in  thy 
strong  fair  hands  ;  when  thou  hast  shat¬ 


tered  the  throne  into  faggots  to  make  fire 
for  the  p<)or;  when  the  palace  of  the 
tyrant  has  become  an  asylum  for  the 
homeless  sick,  and  the  drum  of  the  pras- 
torian  no  longer  beats  in  our  streets  to 
remind  us  of  our  slavery;  then — yes, 
then,  thou  wilt  remember  how  thy  de¬ 
voted  child  endured  affliction  for  thee. 
Low  he  loved  thee,  how  he  proclaimed 
thee,  even  in  the  face  of  the  myrmidons 
of  oppression,  to  be  ever  sacred,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  peerless !  ” 

M.  Roquet  delivered  this  apostrophe 
with  the  same  volubility  as  if  he  had 
learned  it  all  out  of  a  book.  A  stranger 
hearing  him  for  the  first  time  might 
have  fancied  the  honest  little  man’s 
absinthe  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  but 
the  Prince,  who  appeared  to  know  him 
well,  listened  with  quiet  attention,  and 
made  no  effort  to  interrupt  him. 

“And  now,”  went  on  M.  Roquet, 
taking  a  new  gulp  out  of  his  glass,  and 
catching  up  his  mangled  proof  again — 
“  And  now  you  want  to  know  what 
this  is.  Look  at  these  erasures.  Prince  ; 
look  here,  and  look  there,  and  tell  me 
whether  you  don’t  think,  upon  your 
honor  and  conscience,  that  a  man  who 
could  have  marked  out  such  passages 
must  be  sold  to  the  police.  The  man 
who  did  it  is  Potiron,  my  partner;  for 
I  scorn  now  to  call  him  my  friend.  Six 
months  ago,  seeing  that  the  Government 
and  all  the  editors  together  were  in 
league  against  me,  I  went  to  Potiron, 
who  was  once  a  grocer,  and  has  money, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  found  a 
paj>er  together.  He  was  to  find  the  funds 
and  I  the  talent.  Said  I,  ‘You’ll  be  aiding 
in  a  glorious  work,  and  you’ll  have  tick¬ 
ets  for  .all  the  theatres  gratis ;  my  name 
will  soon  raise  the  circulation  to  fifty 
thousand,  and  we’ll  share  the  profits.’ 
Nothing  covdd  be  fairer,  and  Potiron  ac¬ 
cepted.  La  Carmagnole  came  out, 
jirice  three  sous,  and  with  me  as  editor. 
The  first  week  we  sold  ten  thousand, 
the  next  week  twenty,  the  third  week 
Potiron  and  I  were  in  prison ;  but  I  ed¬ 
ited  the  paper  all  the  same  at  Sainte  Pe- 
lagie,  and  the  circulation  went  on  rising 
and  rising  until  we  had  reached  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  Government  was  half 
crazy.  Well,  would  you  believe  it,  Pot¬ 
iron  was  no  sooner  out  of  prison  than 
he  declared  he  had  had  enough  of 
it  ?  It  is  true  we  had  had  forty  thou- 
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sand  francs’  worth  of  fines  laid  upon  ns 
in  instalments ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
weren’t  we  suffering  for  the  good 
cause  ?  I  put  it  in  this  light  to  Pot- 
iron,  and  appealed  to  his  manliness. 
But  he  said,  ‘  Damn  the  good  cause !  if 
it  goes  on  in  this  way  I  shall  be  ruined.’ 
And  this  morning,  when  I  came  down 
to  the  office,  what  should  I  see  but  a 
barrister,  whom  the  poltroon  had  hired 
to  revise  my  writings  and  see  that  there 
w'as  nothing  .actionable  in  them  ?  You 
observe  what  a  fine  hash  the  two  be¬ 
tween  them  have  made  of  ray  article  ; 
there’s  not  a  sentence  they’ve  left  un¬ 
touched.  By  heaven!  they’ve  pared 
down  ray  ideas  until  there’s  not  so  much 
as  the  rind  remaining  of  them.  But 
this  w.as  too  much.  I  lost  patience.  I 
told  Potiron  to  his  face  that  I  had  found 
him  out;  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Kue  de  Jerusalem ;  and  that  he  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  despotism.  I 
threw  down  my  keys — for  I  can  no  long¬ 
er  associate  with  venal  individuals  whom 
I  despise — and  here  I  am.” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now  ?  ”  asked  the  Prince. 

“  To-morrow  morning,  at  six  o’clock, 
I  am  going  to  fight  Potiron  in  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes,  with  foils,”  answered  M. 
Koquet,  simply.  “  After  that  I  think  I 
shall  go  abroad  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
travel.  France  is  not  a  country  tvhere 
a  man  of  large  views,  like  me,  can  live. 
The  eternal  truths  of  liberalism  are 
trampled  down  on  our  shores.  Genius 
W'rites  its  leading  articles  with  a  sergent- 
de-ville  on  its  right  hand  and  a  gendarme 
on  its  left.  I  am  sick  of  it ;  I  must 
have  change  of  scene.  I  must  try  and 
forget  that  my  country  has  given  birth 
to  such  men  as  Potiron.” 

“\Vh.at  do  you  say  to  coming  with 
me  to  Russia  ?  ”  asked  Prince  Mole- 
skiixe,  smiling. 

“  Ah  1  ”  exclaimed  the  little  journalist, 
looking  up  enthusiastically,  “  that’s  an 
idea !  Russia  is  a  virgin  soil — at  least, 
virgin  for  such  a  purpose  as  mine.  The 
seeds  of  liberty  have  never  been  scatter¬ 
ed  there  ;  the  whole  intellect  of  the  na¬ 
tion  lies  fallow.  I  might  found  a  paper, 
title.  The  Harbinger — harbinger  of  truth, 
you  know  ;  price  ten  kopecks,  published 
weekly  in  French,  with  cheap  edition  in 
Russian  for  the  native  workmen.  You  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  and  I  furnish  the  talent.” 


“  But,”  expostulated  the  Prince,  who 
had  not  expected  to  be  taken  at  his 
word,  and  was  as  much  astonished  as 
amused  at  the  small  man’s  earnestness — 
“  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Roquet,  you 
will  find  gendarmes  and  police  spies  as 
plentiful  in  my  country  as  here,  and  even 
more  so :  our  press  laws,  too,  are  much 
less  pleasant  than  yours.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  but  there  will  be  the  glory 
of  apostleship.  Do  you  count  for  noth¬ 
ing  the  triumphs  of  John  IIuss,  of  Savo¬ 
narola,  of  Luther  ?  the  pride  of  being 
the  first  to  spread  light  among  a  be¬ 
nighted  people  !  I  shall  send  my  name 
down  to  jmsterity  in  the  annals  of  your 
national  history.  Prince ;  and  I  shall 
write  a  book  in  three  volumes  on  the 
social  condition  of  Russia,  octavo  size, 
bound  in  red,  price  five  fr.ancs,  six  edi¬ 
tions  in  the  first  month.” 

lie  had  already  drawn  a  pencil  from 
his  pocket  and  was  rapidly  making  an 
inventory  of  the  things  he  was  likely  to 
M’ant  for  his  journey.  M.  Roquet  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  brains  appear 
to  be  perpetually  simmering,  like  the 
kettles  of  Coniish  housewives.  He 
bounced  about  with  the  restless  activity 
of  a  fly  in  a  drum.  As  soon  as  he  had  a 
scheme  in  his  mind — and  he  had  about 
twenty  a  day — he  was  for  putting  it  into 
execution  at  once,  and  it  cost  him  no 
more  hesitation  to  set  oflT for  Russia  at  a 
week’s  notice  than  it  would  have  done 
to  go  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  St.  Cloud  or 
Asnieres.  There  was  no  question  about 
his  being  a  man  of  talent ;  but  his  talent 
was  of  th.at  peculiar  sort  which  is  always 
getting  its  possessor  into  trouble.  All 
goveniment  would  be  impossible  if  there 
were  many  such  good-natured,  wayward, 
feather-brained  subjects  as  he.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  constituted  authority  was  with 
him  a  creed,  as  well  as  an  instinct.  Had 
France  been  governed  by  a  Roy.alty  he 
would  have  been  an  Imperialist ;  as  it 
happened  to  be  ruled  by  an  Em|>eror,  he 
was  a  Republican,  Very  conscientious 
with.al,  he  had  fought  half-a-dozen  duels 
with  brother  journalists  who  had  taunted 
him  with  having  no  settled  convictions, 
and  he  would  have  fought  half-a-dozen 
more  had  anybody  ventured  to  insinu.ate 
that  he  was  bigotedly  devoted  to  any 
articular  party.  Everybody  in  Paris 
new  him,  and  most  people  liked  him, 
for  he  was  generous  with  his  money 
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wrote  very  clrolly,  and  praised  himself 
with  so  much  nalvencss  that  it  was  ira- 
ossible  to  suspect  bis  good  faith.  In 
is  private  conviction  he  esteemed  him¬ 
self  not  only  the  first  journalist  in  France 
but  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  done  not  a  little  to  foster 
this  opinion  in  his  mind  by  the  foolish 
way  in  which  they  had  persecuted  him. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  failing  in  M.  Korjuet 
that  he  looked  upon  all  who  were  not  of 
his  w’ay  of  thinking  as  police  spies ;  but 
we  are  none  of  us  perfect.  Taken  all 
in  all,  he  M  as  a  i»leasaut  tempered,  ob¬ 
stinate,  kind-hearted  fellow,  and  the  fact 
that  he  always  took  the  part  of  oppressed 
factious  was  proof  enough  that,  M'hatever 
may  have  been  his  other  defects,  truck¬ 
ling  to  people  in  power  M'as  not  one  of 
them. 

The  Prince  had  frequently  met  him 
out,  and  thought  him  amusing  and 
quaint ;  but  the  idea  of  taking  a  journey 
across  Europe  in  the  company  of  such  a 
man  was  not  one  he  soriously  entertained, 
and  he  began  to  grow  someM’hat  alarmed 
on  observing  how  firmly  the  notion  had 
seized  hold  of  his  excited  friend’s  ima¬ 
gination.  He  tried  to  throw'  out  a  few' 
hints  as  to  the  uncivilized  character  of 
the  Russian  police  and  the  utter  w.ant  of 
ceremony  displayed  by  the  Czar’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  relations  with  subversive 

fu'iuts ;  but  this  in  nowise  damped  the 
ittle  man’s  ardor.  “  Oh,”  said  ho,  with 
a  w'ave  of  the  hand,  “  forewarned  is 
forearmed.  I  know'  I  shall  be  persecute*! : 
so  was  Alexander  Herzen,  who  founded 
the  Jiolo/col,  but  after  all  what  do  I 
care  ?  They  won’t  suppress  me  at  once ; 
and  before  I  am  comjHilled  to  hold  my 
tongue  I  shall  have  made  my  name  as 
famous  among  your  poor  movjika  .as  it 
is  among  our  ow'u  unfortunate,  down- 
troilden  proletaries.” 

(Proletary,  by  the  w'ay,  was  the  word 
M.  Roquet  invariably  employed  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  w'orking  classes.  His  readers 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Quartier  Mouffetard  felt  rather  flattered 
by  it.  They  fancied  it  was  a  synonym 
for  “injured  innocents,”  and  it  is  not 
very  certain  M.  Roquet  did  not  think  so 
too  ;  he  found  little  time  to  consult  dio- 
tionariesd 

“  But  1  have  an  uncle  who  is  a  Minis¬ 
ter,”  ejaculated  the  Prince,  looking  rath¬ 
er  blank,  “  and  I  am  afraid  be  would  not 


thank  me,  Monsieur  Roquet,  if  he  knew' 
I  was  connected  with  an  opposition  pa¬ 
per.” 

“  I  .am  glad  you’ve  an  uncle  w'ho  is  a 
Alinister,”  rejoined  the  journalist,  com¬ 
placently  ;  “  for  that  w'ill  save  us  from 
flea-bite  vexiitions.  Open  persecution  I 
don’t  mind,  but  petty  annoyances,  such 
as  the  police  heap  upon  one  here,  always 
puts  me  out  of  temper.  It’s  w'ell  to  have 
a  friend  in  a  high  place  ;  he  acts  as  light¬ 
ning  conductor.  As  to  your  uncle  not 
liking  the  opposition,  that,  of  course,  is 
prejudice  ;  w'e’ll  write  him  out  of  it,  we’ll 
convert  him  to  our  side.  By  the  way, 
where  do  you  live?” 

“  In  the  most  desolate  spot  of  all  Rus¬ 
sia,”  groaned  Prince  Moleskine,  hoping 
to  disenchant  his  tenacious  friend.  “  I 
am  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from 
a  railway  station.  The  postman  only 
comes  ne.ar  us  once  every  ten  days. 
There’s  not  a  man  who  can  speak  French 
within  a  week’s  journey  of  me.” 

“  That’s  capital,”  exclaimed  little  M. 
Roquet,  rubbing  his  h.ands.  “  To  be 
sure,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  publish 
The  Harbinger  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  I 
shall  le.arn  more  of  Russi.an  life  by  being 
right  in  the  centre  of  a  peasant  district. 
Besides,  if  w'e  are  so  far  aw'ay  from  a 
railway  station,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring 
out  a  dozen  numb<irs  or  so  of  the  paper 
before  the  Government  hears  anything 
about  it.  I  suppose  there’s  a  printing- 
press  in  one  or  other  of  the  country 
towns  near  you  ?  I’ll  write  the  {)aper  and 
you  shall  translate  it  into  Russian.  A 
dozen  numbers  will  be  enough  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  whole  district.  Egad ! 
we’ll  have  a  rising  like  those  of  Stenko- 
Rnzin  and  Pougatcheff.  The  other  pro¬ 
vinces  will  take  fire.  There  H’ill  lie 
some  fighting,  castle-burning,  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  |)easantry  ;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  frightened  into  giving 
reform,  and  perhaps  a  constitution,  and 
you  and  I  shall  both  have  a  statue. 
Waiter  !  two  more  gl.asses  of  .aVisinthe.” 

“You  go  and  be  hanged,”  Prince 
Moleskine  felt  tempted  to  say,  but  he  re¬ 
frained  himself,  and  remarked  grimly, 
“I  see  you  are  lient  on  it, my  dear  Mon¬ 
sieur  RfMjuet;  but  I  w'arn  you  it’s  a 
dreary  hole,  and  the  cookery  is  detesta¬ 
ble  ;  W'e  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  but 
C  ibbage-soup.” 

“  Prince,”  rejoined  the  smstll  journalist. 
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drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  I  am  the 
son  of  ray  own  works.  My  father  sold 
shoestrings  at  a  street  corner,  and  many’s 
the  time  when  I’ve  gone  to  bed  without 
so  much  as  a  crust  of  bread  under  my 
waistcoat.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of 
being  obliged  to  eat  cabbage-soup  w'ould 
deter  me  from  undertaking  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  a  country  ?  Tl)e  Spartans 
lived  on  rancid  broth  and  black  bread, 
and  yet  Sparta  begat  Lycurgus  and 
Leonidas.” 

“  But  I’m  not  of  your  opinion  in  poli¬ 
tics,”  protested  Prince  Moleskine,  getting 
desperate  ;  “I’m  not  a  republican.” 

“No,  I  don’t  suppose  you  are,”  re¬ 
joined  M.  Roquet,  indulgently,  “  for  I 
don’t  suspect  you’ve  any  nolitical  opin¬ 
ions  at  all  as  yet.  You're  a  Prince, 
you’re  not  thirty  years  old  and 
you’ve  been  amusing  yourself  all  your 
life;  what  can  you  possibly  know  of 
politics?  But  I’ll  instruct  you.  I’ll 
prove  you  that  my  doctrines  are  the 
only  ones  compatible  with  common 
sense,  and  you’ll  soon  fall  in  with  my 
views,  for  I  observ'e  you’ve  a  fair  amount 
of  intelligence.” 

After  this  flattering  prediction  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  in. 
Prince  Moleskine  shrugged  bis  shoulders 
and  laughed. 

“  W ell,  I  start  on  Thursday  next,”  he 
said. 

“I  shall  be  ready,”  answered  the 
journalist.  “  Here’s  the  list  of  things  I 
shall  want ;  I  am  going  to  order  them 
to-night.” 

“  You  seem  to  make  very  light  of  your 
duel  with  M.  Potiron,”  observed  the 
Prince,  good-humoredly,  as  he  rose  to 
go.  “Mind  he  doesn’t  run  his  foil 
through  your  plans !  ” 

“No  danger,”  answered  M.  Roquet. 
“He  can’t  fence:  we  shan’t  hurt  each 
other.  By  the  way,  I’ve  not  sent  him 
my  seconds  yet :  will  you  be  one  ?  And 
yet  no,”  he  added,  quickly :  “you’re  a 
nobleman — it  wouldn’t  do.  If  my  poor 
proletaries  were  to  hear  that  I  asked  a 
Prince  to  second  me,  they’d  fancy  I  had 
turned  my  coat.” 

“  But  what  will  they  say,  then,  when 
they  learn  that  you  have  goue  to  Russia 
with  me  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  in  your  country  it  doesn’t  matter. 
East  of  the  Vistula  every  gentleman  is  a 


prince.  Besides,  who  knows?  we  may 
convert  Russia  into  a  republic.  Masa- 
niello  turned  Naples  upside  down,  and 
he  was  less  of  a  man  than  I  am.” 

U[K)n  this  the  small  journalist  shook 
hands  contidentially  with  the  Boyard, 
and  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rue  Montmartre  to  hunt  up  two  seconds, 
whilst*  Prince  Moleskine,  considerably 
astonished  at  the  results  of  his  allemoon’s 
w.alk,  strolled  off  to  Chevet’s  to  order 
some  Mayence  haras  and  some  Stras- 
burg  pies  for  his  uncle  the  Minister. 

II. 

A  fortnight  later  the  two  fellow-tra¬ 
vellers  were  at  St.  I’etersburg.  We 
have  not  wastetl  time  by  describing  the 
farewell  entertainments  which  the  Prince 
gave  his  friends,  nor  the  exemplary  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  p.aid  all  his  bills,  nor 
the  regrets  with  which  his  tra«^lesmen 
saw  him  depart,  nor  the  graj)hic  style  in 
which  the  fashionable  reporters  de¬ 
scanted  on  l^his  splendid  estate  in  the 
province  of  Tcheremiss,  and  the  yet 
more  splendid  post  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country  had  begged  him  to 
accept.  We  have  not  dwelt,  either,  on 
the  duel,  in  which  M.  Jcan-Jacques 
Roquet  wounded  M.  Th^ophile  Potiron 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  and  was 
himself  transfixed  by  that  gentleman 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  arm. 
All  these  events  were  duly  chronicled 
by  the  Gazettes,  most  of  which  further¬ 
more  stated  that  M.  Jcan-Jacques  Ro¬ 
quet  had  accompanied  Prince  Moleskine 
to  Russia  to  enjoy  the  pastime  of  bear¬ 
hunting,  a  sport  in  which  he  was  known 
to  be  proficient.  Our  friend,  tlie  Paris 
correspondent,  wrote  to  his  paper  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

I  see  that  some  of  your  contemporaries 
edit  an  absurd  rumor  that  the  RusMan  Boyard 
Moleskine  has  been  ruined,  and  is  leaving 
Paris  for  economical  rea<ons.  You  may  deny 
this  on  my  authority  ;  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it  I  was  dining  witli  the  Prince 
last  night,  and  he  assured  me  that  his  crops 
had  been  excellent  and  that  sales  of  his  short¬ 
horns  (the  Prince  is  a  great  cattle-breeder) 
were  better  this  year  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  He  also  gave  me  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the 
Himalaya  question,  which  I  reserve  for 
another  letter.  The  Prince  was  very  pressing 
in  bis  invitation  to  me  to  come  aud  Uike  a 
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montli’s  bear-shooting  with  him,  but  of 
course,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  this.  I  am 
expected  at  the  palace  of  Complete  next 
Week,  and  could  not  for  the  world  disappoint 
my  august  Host  and  Hostess.  You  may  insert 
confidently  that  the  post  to  which  Prince 
Moleskine  has  been  ap[>ointed  is  that  of  High 
Archi  -  Chamberlain  to  H.  I.  H.  the  Grand 
Duchess  Basilika-Petrowna;  I  have  it  from 
the  Prince’s  own  lips.  Prince  Moleskine  is 
accompanied  to  Russia  by  a  brilliant  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  circle  of  friends  who  are  going  to 
enjoy  his  hospitality.  Amongst  them,  I  quote 

from  memory,  the  Duke  de  G - ,  the  Duke 

de  H - ,  the  witty  Count  de  X - ,  and  my 

friend  the  celebrated  journalist  Jean-Jacques 
Roquet,  who  has  promised  me  a  bear-skin. 

Whilst  these  verncious  particulars 
were  being  set  up  in  print,  l*rince 
Moleskine  and  his  companion  were 
being  whirled  aontss  the  Continent, 
dreaming  very  little  of  bear-shooting. 
The  enterpri.sing  M.  Roquet  had  set  out 
on  his  journey  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  with  an  imposing  quantity  of  lug¬ 
gage.  When  once  the  train  had  start¬ 
ed,  he  informed  his  friend  that  one  of 
his  boxes  was  full  of  works  on  political 
economy,  and  that  another  contained  a 
small  jMU'table  printing-machine,  bought 
in  case  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in 
finding  a  printer  for  The  ILtrhinger. 
This  said,  he  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
the  political  education  of  the  Prince,  and 
treated  him  to  vivid  running  commenta¬ 
ries  on  the  manners,  cu-stoms,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  futtire  prospects  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  peoples  through  whose  countries 
they  were  passing,  lie  was  not  effect¬ 
ually  silenced  until  the  Polish  frontier, 
where  the  custom-house  officers,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  indignant  protests, 
confiscated  his  printing-machine,  his 
box  of  works  on  political  economy,  a 
number  of  the  Revue  (fes  Deux  Mondes, 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand  for  desultory 
reading,  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  of  his 
three  j)art8  finished,  and  a  copy  of  the 
Journal  des  Debate^  discovered  by  one 
of  the  officials  in  the  tail  pocket  of  his 
coat.  As  he  made  a  good  deal  of  noise 
at  first,  and  talked  of  liberty,  the  rights 
of  man,  and  other  odd  things,  a  function¬ 
ary  took  down  his  name  in  a  note-book, 
and  telegraphed  it  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  so 
that  poor  ^1.  Roquet,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  glum  during  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  his  journey,  found  a 
gentleman  in  a  braided  cap  on  the  look- 
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out  for  him  when  he  reached  the  capital, 
and  was  followed  to  his  hotel  by  this  at¬ 
tentive  person,  who  was  good  enough  to 
dog  him  wherever  he  went  for  the  first 
few  days  after  his  arrival.  As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  the  two  travellers  alight¬ 
ed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  a  day  when 
there  was  a  grand  review  of  troops. 
The  hotel  where  they  put  up  was  the 
best  in  the  Newski  I^rospect;  and  M. 
Jean-Jacques  Roquet,  as  he  looked  out 
of  his  window,  beheld  the  entire  length 
of  that  enormous  thoroughfare,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  the  immense  square  of 
St.  Isaac,  filled  with  compact  masses  of 
soldiery  marching  in  full  uniform,  and 
with  a  stiffness  which  only  Russian  war¬ 
riors  have,  to  the  Imperial  Park,  where 
the  reviews  take  place.  There  might 
have  been  fifty  thousand  soldiers  or 
more,  and  very  tough  they  looked. 
“  Dear  me !  ”  muttered  M.  Roquet, 
“  that’s  an  amazing  number  of  men, 
isn’t  it  ?  ”  “  Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  answer¬ 
ed  Prince  Moleskine,  significantly.  “  It’s 
not  half  the  garrison  of  St.  I’etersburg.” 
And  upon  this  M.  Roquet  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  perhaps  made  an 
unfortunate  choice  in  selecting  Russia  as 
the  birthplace  of  his  Harbinger. 

I>y  the  way  of  acc^uainting  himself 
with  the  jKwiodical  literature  of  the 
country  he  asked  for  a  native  paper, 
and  a  waiter  in  red  plush  breeches  and 
a  laced  coat  brought  him  up  on  a  silver 
tray  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  in  the 
chief  column  of  which  he  read  this : — 

The  day  before  yesterday  His  Imperial 
Majesty  tlie  Czar  deigned  to  go  out  shooting 
in  the  woods  of  Czarskoe-Selo,  and  met  with 
an  accident,  the  branch  of  a  tree  falling  on  his 
august  head  and  prostrating  him  to  the  earth. 
Dr.  Oiloff,  the  court  physician,  was  at  once 
on  the  spot,  and  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  his  head  to  be  rubbed  with 
an  embrocation,  after  which  he  deigned  to 
feel  better,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  was 
graciously  pleased  to  feel  no  more  pain  at 
all 

\Vhil8t  the  French  journalist  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  very  much  to  his  stupefaction, 
in  conning  over  this  and  other  like  para¬ 
graphs,  Prince  Moleskine  was  getting 
ready  for  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  Out  of 
courtesy  he  had  sent  to  the  Mini.ster’s 
mansion  immediately  on  his  arrival  to 
beg  the  favor  of  an  audience,  and  had 
received  the  verbal  reply,  that  he  might 
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come  when  he  pleased.  This  seemed  to 
him  kind,  for  it  does  not  take  much  to 
set  a  man  hoping ;  and  he  started  out 
rather  cheerfully,  attired  in  a  dress-coat, 
white  gloves,  and  a  white  cravat,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  the  opera.  The  broad, 
empty,  wind-swept  streets  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  had,  however,  an  unconscionably 
bleak  look  to  him  as  he  rolled  through 
them  in  the  rumbling  landau  of  his  hotel. 
He  mentally  compared  the  shabby  crazy 
drothkia  plying  for  hire  down  the  road¬ 
way,  the  dirty,  howling,  bearded  isvost- 
thicks,  the  small,  greasy  tea-shops,  and 
the  dumpy,  hard-featured  Russian  trades- 
w’omen,  with  the  smart  cabs,  coachmen, 
cafes,  and  shopkeepers  of  tlie  pleasant 
city  he  had  just  left,  and  he  prayed  from 
the  depths  of  his  heart  that  his  powerful 
relative  might  have  some  lucrative  post 
to  di8j>ose  of  wdiich  would  enable  him — 
Prince  Moleskine — to  live  six  or  seven 
months  a  year  out  of  his  native  land — 
pearl  of  nations  though  it  was.  At  his 
uncle’s  mansion,  in  front  of  which  were 
two  mounted  sentries  armed  to  the 
teeth,  Prince  Moleskine  was  kept  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  an  anteroom ;  after 
that  twenty  minutes  in  a  corridor ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  seen  some  tw’o  score 

f>etitioner8  of  various  degree  file  before 
dm  that  his  own  turn  came.  An  usher 
with  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck  led  him 
silently  down  a  long  succession  of  pas¬ 
sages,  and  showed  him  into  a  large, 
warmly  carpeted  room,  where  a  thin 
man  with  gold  spectacles  and  a  face 
wrinkled  like  a  baked  apple,  w-as  writ¬ 
ing  letters  at  a  table,  and  looking  un¬ 
commonly  sour  and  sulky. 

Prince  Moleskine  had  not  seen  his 
uncle,  Prince  Shepskine,  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  was  a  few  seconds  recog¬ 
nizing  the  unafifectionate  individual  who 
did  not  so  much  as  hold  out  a  hand  to 
him,  but  addressed  him  abruptly  in  a 
snappish  tone  without  even  looking  up 
from  his  papers. 

“  So  you’ve  come  back  to  Russia,  have 
you,  Paul-Petrowich,*  and  you’ve  run 
through  your  last  rouble  of  course,  else 
I  shouldn’t  see  you  here  ?  I  bet  a 


*  Paul  Petrowich  means  “  Paul,  son  of  Peter.” 
Russians  .always  address  each  other  in  Utia  way, 
that  ia,  by  adding  the  name  of  a  person's  father 
to  bis,  or  her,  own  Christian  name.  In  speaking 
to  a  woman,  one  would  say,  “  Paulina-Petrowna,” 
».  e.  “  Pauline,  daughter  of  Peter.” 


thousand  ounces  of  gold  to  a  brass  ko¬ 
peck  that  you’ve  called  to  ask  me  for 
a  place !  ” 

This  was  as  unsatisfactory  a  com¬ 
mencement  as  could  have  been  ima¬ 
gined.  Prince  Moleskine  had  expected 
something  quite  diflFerent.  lie  stam¬ 
mered,  blushed  red,  and  looked  foolish. 

“Don’t  try  and  tell  a  lie,” pursued  the 
statesman,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuflf.  “  Lies 
are  in  excessivdy  bad  taste,  esju'clally 
when  they  are  useless.  When  I  saw 
your  Strasburg  pies  last  week,  I  said 
Paul  Petrowich  will  follow  soon  after, 
and  sure  enough  here  you  are.  Now, 
what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  ” 

Paul  Petrowich,  who  had  not  been 
prepared  for  such  a  summary  method  of 
conducting  the  conversation,  found 
nothing  to  answer,  and  gazed  fixedly  at 
his  own  hat. 

The  Minister  eyed  him  with  apparent 
curiosity  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  took 
out  a  roll  of  parchment  from  a  drawer 
in  his  table,  and  pushed  it  towards  his 
nephew : 

“ There,”  said  he :  “I  knew  you’d  bo 
here  soon,  so  I  made  out  your  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  day  the  pies  came.  You 
will  be  good  enough  to  start  to-morrow', 
and  alone,  please,  for  you’ve  brought  a 
j.ackanapea  of  a  Frenchman  with  you, 
who  had  better  go  back  to  his  country 
without  loss  of  time.  Your  place  is  a 
vei-y  good  one:  Deputy -governor  of 
Leghis,  in  the  Caucasus.  The  salary  is 
not  large,  but  the  emoluments  are  w'orth 
five  or  six  times  the  actual  pay ;  and  if 
you’re  clever, — which  I  don’t  believe  you 
are,  by  the  way,  else  you’d  have  married 
a  girl  with  money,  and  not  come  back 
begging  places  of  Government ; — if 
youTe  clever,  I  say,  you  ought  to  build 
up  your  fortune  again  in  a  few  years’ 
time,  and  then  we’ll  make  a  Governor  of 
you.” 

“  The  Caucasus !  ”  excl.airned  Prince 
Moleskine,  who  had  turned  pale  at  the 
dreaded  name  and  was  staring  blankly 
at  the  parchment.  “  But  you  really 
can’t  be  in  earnest,  sir ;  it’s  as  bad  as 
sending  me  to  Siberia  I  ” 

“  Do  vou  mean  to  say  you  refuse  ?  ” 
asked  the  Minister,  in  a  tone  of  anger 
and  surprise. 

“  I  can  never  go  to  the  Caucasus,”  said 
the  young  man  doggedly  ;  “  your  excel¬ 
lency  knows  you  would  never  have  gone 
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there  yourself,  had  you  been  in  my  place, 
and  I  in  yours.  What  is  the  use  of  be¬ 
ing  born  in  the  nineteenth  century  if 
one  is  to  eke  out  one’s  days  amongst  a 
herd  of  cut  throat  barbarians?  Frankly, 
sir,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  if  I 
had  foreseen  such  an  otfer  as  this.” 

“  Confound  you,  you  forget  to  whom 
you’re  speaking  !  ”  shouted  the  little 
apple-faced  statesman  with  indigna¬ 
tion. 

No,  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  my  un¬ 
cle,”  answered  Prince  Moleskine  naively, 
“though  I  confess  you  have  shown  little 
feeling  of  kinship  for  me  in  this  circum- 
stHiice.  All  our  other  relatives  have 
been  enriched  by  you.  It  would  have 
cost  you  nothing  to  give  me  a  good 
place.  It  isn’t  out  of  your  purse  that 
the  salaries  are  paid.”  The  poor  fellow’s 
disappointment  was  so  keen  that  he  was 
uttering  his  thoughts  w’ith  a  frank¬ 
ness  upon  which  he  would  never  have 
ventured  had  he  taken  time  to  reflect 
what  a  very  sorry  helpmate  is  plain 
speaking. 

“  Hark  you,  my  nephew,”  said  the 
Minister,  throwing  a  furious  glance  at 
the  young  man,  “  I  advise  you  to  keep 
a  look-out  over  that  tongue  of  yours, 
otherwise  it  will  be  getting  you  into 
trouble.  What  have  you  ever  done  for 
me,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  I  should 
take  you  in  hand,  and  enrich  you  ?  I 
am  not  speaking  here  of  affection,  for 
affection  is  a  commodity  which  we 
Ministers  le.irn  to  dispense  with. 
Hut  you  might  have  been  of  use  to  me. 
A  man  with  the  fortune  and  position 
which  you  had,  can  always  make  him¬ 
self  serviceable,  even  when  he  throws 
his  money  out  of  the  window’.  You 
have  been  six  years  in  Paris  and  have 
been  spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
francs  a  year.  What  have  you  to  show 
for  your  money?  Have  you  a  single 
friendship  that  can  help  cither  of  us, 
have  you  acquired  a  grain  of  influence  in 
diplomatic  circles,  have  you  taken  a  lead 
in  French  society  and  made  yourself  a 
name,  have  you  secured  any  allies  for  me 
in  the  Paris  press  ?  God  knows  you 
could  have  coaxed  half  the  journalists 
of  the  capital  over  to  our  side  had  you 
chosen  to  try !  Hut  no,  you  have  made 
a  fool  of  yourself,  and  that  is  all.  I  have 
watched  you  narrowly;  you  have  never 
laid  out  a  sou  that  can  bring  you  in  any 


interest.  You  have  stupidly  fi«ittered 
away  every  kf)peck  of  a  fortune  that 
could  have  made  you  one  of  the  most 
popular  gentlemen  of  Europe  had  you 
invested  it  adroitly.  Your  habitual  as¬ 
sociates  have  been  simpletons ;  you  have 
never  courted  the  society  of  respectable 
women,  so  that  there  is  not  a  drawing¬ 
room  in  Paris  where  you  can  be  said  to 
have  any  footing.  If  I  send  you  back 
to  Franco  as  secretary  of  legation,  or  to 
one  of  the  small  courts  of  Germany  as 
envoy,  we  should  both  of  us  be  laughed 
at,  for  you  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
a  noodle.  Here  is  this  Himalaya  question 
in  which  we  are  involved.  Is  there  a 
single  newspaper  in  Paris  that  would 
publish  a  lea<ling  article  for  you,  taking 
our  view  of  the  case  ?  No,  the  whole 
Paris  press  is  dead  against  us ;  the  only 
intimate  acquaintance  you  seem  to  have 
amongst  journalists  is  this  crack-brained 
M.  Roquet,  who  has  so  high  an  opinion 
of  your  intelligence  that  he  hopes  to 
make  a  red  republican  of  you  after  a 
few  wet'ks’  iiitercourse.” 

“  And  what  if  he  does  ?  I  don’t 
think  I  have  much  inducement  to  be  an 
Imperialist,”  muttered  Prince  Mole¬ 
skine,  bitterly,  though  he  marvelled  that 
his  uncle  should  be  so  well  informed  as 
to  the  designs  of  the  Frenchman.  “  He- 
fore  this  Emperor  of  ours  emancipated 
the  serfs,  my  estate  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  country.  Now  half 
my  Helds  lie  fallow  ;  my  tenants  are  emi¬ 
grating  to  the  south.  The  agent  writes 
to  say  that  he  can  get  nobody  to  work, 
and  not  a  kopeck  of  rent.  I  ought  to 
be  in  the  receiptof  half  a  million  roubles 
a  year,  and  I  am  a  beggar.” 

“Do  you  think  any  of  us  liked  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  ?  ”  hissed  the 
Minister,  rising  and  speaking  close  to 
his  nephew’’s  ear.  “  I,  too,  should  have 
been  beggared  if  I  had  not  been  where 
I  am.  Hut  the  thing  is  done  now,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  can  undo  it.  Don’t  be 
a  fool,  Paul  Petrowich  ;  take  this  place 
I  ofler  you.  There’s  many  a  man  better 
off  than  you  are  who  w’ould  go  down  on 
both  knees  to  have  it.  In  a  few  years, 
I  tell  you,  it  will  make  you  rich,  and 
then  we  can  see  and  give  you  something 
better.” 

“  I  won’t  go  to  the  Caucasus,”  re¬ 
plied  Prince  Moleskine,  out  of  temper 
and  unreasonable  from  his  disajtpomt- 
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ment.  “  I’d  rather  go  and  live  on  my 
estate,  hole  as  that  is.” 

“Then  go  to  your  estate,”  said  the 
Ministor,  in  a  rage.  “  Only,  I  will  tell 
you  what,  my  nephew.  So  long  as  you 
W'ere  cutting  your  capers  in  Paris  you 
didn’t  hurt  me.  Here  it  is  different. 
I’ve  as  many  enemies  as  white  hairs  on 
mjr  head ;  and  if  you  were  to  play  any 
tricks  in  this  country,  or  talk  liberal 
trash  within  earshot  of  anylKidy,  some 
of  the  responsibility  would  be  sure  to 
fall  upon  your  relatives,  myself  amongst 
the  number.  Now  you’ve  ruined  your¬ 
self,  but  I'm  determined  you  shan’t  ruin 
me.  You  can  go  back  to  your  estate; 
but  1  shall  have  a  sharp  watch  kept  over 
your  actions  and  speeches ;  and  as  for 
that  M.  Roquet,  he  shall  be  conducted 
back  to  the  frontier  this  very  day.  He 
ciin  mean  no  good  by  coming  here,  and 
we’ve  enough  RadiciUsof  our  own  with¬ 
out  being  in  need  of  foreign  importa¬ 
tions.  That’s  all  I've  got  to  say.  Good- 
morning.” 

“You  can  do  your  worst,”  said  the 
Prince,  defiantly.  “  I  will  do  wh.at  I 
ple.'ise,  and  say  what  I  ple:uie,  and  have 
what  fiiends  1  please.” 

The  Minister  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  rang  the  l>ell ;  and  with  this  ex¬ 
change  of  amenities  the  interview  termi¬ 
nated. 

in. 

The  Minister  did  hie  best  to  have  M. 
Jean-Jacques  Roquet  conveyed  under 
escort  to  the  frontier,  but  it  was  much 
less  easy  than  he  had  thoughL  M. 
Roqiibt  screamed  and  barricaded  him¬ 
self  in  his  room,  and  harangued  the  hotel 
waiters.  Prince  Shepskine  was  not  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  favor  of  the  Court 
as  to  risk  doing  an  arbitrary  act  without 
a  shadow  of  pretext.  His  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Frenchman  was,  that,  being 
a  notorious  republican,  his  intimacy 
with  the  nephew  of  a  MinisU'r  might 
give  rise  to  unpleas.ant  gossip  amongst 
the  crowd  of  envious  folk  who  lie  in  am¬ 
bush  round  men  in  high  places  to  tra¬ 
duce  and  supplant  tliem.  Rut  when  he 
saw  what  a  noise  the  man  of  letters  was 
dispose*!  to  make,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  let  him  alone,  or,  rather,  to  reserve 
the  |>er8ecution  of  him  for  some  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Prince  Mole- 
skine  stuck  valiantly  by  bis  frieud, 
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though,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, — having 
nothing  but  trouble  to  expect  in  his 
company, — he  wished  him  at  Kamt- 
schatka.  The  police  were  instructed 
to  offer  an  apology,  and  to  declare  that 
they  had  mistaken  M.  Roquet  for  some¬ 
body  else — which  they  did  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  good  grace  and  civility.  ]\I. 
Roquet  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  ask 
for  his  printing-press,  his  works  on  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  his  manuscript  and  his 
Recue  det  Deux  Mondes.  The  police 
gave  him  a  blank  form  of  petition  to 
fill  up,  and  after  driving  to  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  Government  offices  and  convers¬ 
ing  with  twenty-three  clerks,  the  jour¬ 
nalist  was  assured  that  inquiries  would 
certainly  be  made,  and  that  he  might 
call  for  an  answer  in  six  or  seven  weeks’ 
time. 

Prince  Moleskine,  however,  was  in  a 
hurry  to  be  off,  and  hastened  his  prepa¬ 
rations  for  that  purpose.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  only  supportable  to  those  who 
have  money.  The  Prince’s  ruin  was 
better  known  among  his  own  country¬ 
men  than  it  was  in  Paris,  and  it  is  never 
particularly  agreeable  to  be  sUred  at 
and  pointed  at,  and  even  tittered  at,  ns 
poor  Prince  Moleskine  apprehended  he 
would  be,  if  he  venture*!  to  go  into 
society.  As  for  M.  Roquet,  the  sedu¬ 
lous  attentions  of  the  man  in  the  braided 
cap,  who  followed  him  closely  wherever 
he  went,  had  ended  by  giving  him  the 
nightmare.  He,  too,  was  anxious  to  be 
gone,  and  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  heavy 
landau  that  was  to  bear  him  away  to  the 
province  of  Tcheremiss.  In  addition  to 
the  Prince’s  v.alet,  groom,  and  cook,  who 
journeyed  every  wdiere  with  their  master, 
the  travellers  were  this  time  accompanied 
by  a  house-steward,  who  h.ad  been  en¬ 
gaged  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  re¬ 
commended  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
and  was  a  Pole,  with  a  shock  of  red 
hair,  and  a  surprising  talent  for  mur¬ 
dering  every  language  in  Europe.  Ho 
talked  to  the  Prince’s  valet  in  German ; 
to  his  cook  in  Italian  ;  to  his  groom  in 
English,  and  completely  ingratiated  him¬ 
self  with  M.  Jean-Jacques  Roquet,  by 
declaring  that  though  his — M.  Stanislas 
Milkiewickz’s — body  was  in  Russia,  yet 
his  heart  was  in  France,  in  the  land  of 
Danton  and  Roquet !  The  journey  was 
as  painful  a  pilgrimage  as  any  man  could 
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wiHh  to  his  bitterest  foe,  as  an  expiation 
for  a  life  of  sin.  S.ave  in  winter,  when 
the  roads  are  frozen,  and  one  can  ride  in 
sledges,  hearen  help  the  bones  of  the 
Russian  traveller !  Ruts  two  feet  deep ; 
branches  of  trees  lying  across  the  road¬ 
way  ;  huge  flints  as  big  as  cannon¬ 
balls  ;  and  every  couple  of  hours  a  break¬ 
down,  with  no  houses  or  light,  no  wheel¬ 
wrights  within  twenty  miles  to  set 
matters  straight,  and  a  fierce  howling 
savage  wind  sweeping  up  clouds  of  dust 
to  blind  the  horses,  and  choke  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  Here,  the  landau  comes  to  a 
dead  standstill,  embedded  up  to  the 
axletrees  in  slush,  and  the  travellers 
have  to  get  out  and  push  and  tug,  and 
perspire  until  they  are  wet  through,  and 
covered  from  top  to  toe  with  mud. 
Further  on,  the  harness  breaks  in  two  or 
three  jdivees  at  once,  and  has  to  be 
nunded  with  bits  of  string,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  braces,  or  with  one’s 
necktie.  One  of  the  horses  then  lies 
down  in  the  dirt,  and  refuses  to  move 
on.  The  Russian  driver  takes  to  coax¬ 
ing  :  “  My  little  father,  my  pigeon,  my 

pretty  cousin,  don’t  lie  down  so  an<l 
break  the  heart  of  your  poor  iavostshick.” 
This  occupies  about  halfan-hour,  during 
which  the  travellers  blow  on  their 
finger-tips,  and  flatten  their  noses  against 
the  window-panes,  to  see  if  there  is  a 
village  within  view.  The  roadside  inns 
have  nothing  to  offer  one  but  a  brick 
floor  to  sleep  on.  People  take  their 
own  provisions  with  them  ;  if  not,  they 
mast  put  up  with  bread,  a  few  shades 
darker  than  the  schicarz-brod  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  infinitely  more  sour.  Per¬ 
haps  also  they  may  get  a  piece  of  raw 
ham,  derived  from  a  gaunt,  thin  pig, 
tough  and  stringy;  but  this  is  proble¬ 
matical.  To  crown  the  pleasures  of  the 
voyage,  one  must  exhibit  one’s  passport 
and  road-bill  five  or  six  times  a  day  at 
the  posting-houses;  and  if  one  has  let 
either  of  them  drop  in  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  breakdowns,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  go  back  all  the  way  and  get 
another.  A  Russian  postmaster  would 
allow  himself  to  be  hashed  into  mince¬ 
meat  sooner  than  allow  you  to  pass 
without  the  written  official  order. 

It  was  exactly  five  weeks  after  setting 
out  from  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  Prince, 
his  friend,  and  suite,  drove  up  the  moss- 
grown  avenue,  which  led  to  Moleskine 


ILall,  or  Moleskine  Castle,  eighty-three 
versts  from  the  town  of  Oufa,  and  twen¬ 
ty  from  the  River  Kama.  The  house 
had  an  imposing  appearance,  and  gave 
the  beholder  .an  idea  of  regal  po?np,  un¬ 
til  he  got  inside  and  saw  the  faded  fur¬ 
niture,  damp  w'alls,  cracked  ceilings,  and 
general  loolc  of  desertion  and  squalor 
that  hung  about  the  old  place,  which 
had  not  been  inhabited  by  a  Moleskine 
since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  It 
took  the  two  friends  a  week  to  organize 
themselves  comfortable  quarters,  by  se¬ 
lecting  the  best  of  the  chairs  and  tables, 
the  carpets  and  curtains  with  fewest  holes 
in  them,  and  the  rooms  which  had  least 
suffered  from  decay.  Prince  Moleskine 
was  evidently  humiliated  at  showing 
himself  so  considerably  reduced  from  his 
Parisian  splendor  ;  but  he  w'as  no  longer 
sorry  that  M.  Jean-.Iacques  Roquet  had 
accompanied  him,  for  life  would  have 
been  simply  untrearable  in  such  a  pLace 
withotit  h  companion.  The  journalist  on 
his  side  bore  everything  remarkably 
well.  Before  leaving  Paris,  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  commission  as  travelling  cor¬ 
respondent  to  a  dail^  paper,  and  he 
was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  new  abode, 
than  he  fell  to  work  writing  astonishing 
letters  upon  the  things  he  had  seen  and 
passed  through.  Klitors  were  only  afraid 
of  M.  Roquet  when  he  took  to  handling 
French  affairs.  There  w.as  no  objection 
to  his  abusing  Ru8si,a,  and  the  Russian 
Government,  so  that  M.  Roquet  gave  his 
pen  and  im.agination  full  play.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  all 
his  letters  were  stofiped  by  the  police ; 
whence  {losterity  has  been  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  reading  many  pleasant 
chapters,  and  doubtless  of  acquiring  much 
novel  information. 

Three  months  p-assed  in  an  uneventful 
manner,  the  days  succeeding  each  other 
monotonously.  Up  to  mid-day  the 
Prince  was  generally  busy  with  his  agent, 
either  riding  about  the  estate,  or  going 
over  accounts  with  him  to  see  what  could 
be  made  of  his  dilapidated  budgets.  M. 
Roquet  during  the  same  time  wrote,  with 
admirable  care  and  zeal,  the  letters  which 
were  never  to  reach  their  destination,  or 
busied  himself  about  the  first  chapters  of 
his  work  in  three  volumes  on  the  Social 
Itegenerution  of  Russia.  In  the  after¬ 
noons  the  friends  used  often  to  go  out 
shooting,  the  game  on  the  estate  being 
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as  abundant  as  if  a  gun  had  never  been 
fired  in  the  district  However,  there  is 
the  stuff  of  a  conspirator  in  every  rad¬ 
ical  Frenchman,  and  M.  Hoquet  was  not 
the  man  to  confine  himself  to  exploits 
entirely  harmless  and  peaceful.  He  had 
not  come  to  Russia  to  enjoy  himself,  he 
was  bent  on  dabbling  in  political  achieve¬ 
ments  of  some  sort,  and  he  had  by  no 
means  abandoned  his  idea  of  preaching 
what  ho  called  his  doctrines  of  truth 
among  the  moujika.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  starting  the 
light-disseminating in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no 
printer  within  four-and-twenty  hours’ 
journey,  and  in  the  next,  none  of  the 
|>easants,  with  the  exception  of  the  priest, 
the  postmaster,  and  the  tax-gatherer, 
could  read. 

M.  Jean-Jacques  Roquet  was  rather 
of  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  first  at  Moleskine  than  second  at 
Rome.  The  little  man  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  his  incense,  and  the  homage  of  a 
posse  of  worshippers.  He  longed  to  see 
the  honest,  squab  faces  of  the  peasants 
gathered  round  him  admiringly,  and  he 
cursed  the  difficulties  of  the  Russian 
language  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
addressing  them  on  topics  political  and 
social,  and  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  degradation.  He  did  not  confide 
any  of  his  sentiments  on  this  point  to  his 
host,  for  he  had  noticed  with  chagrin 
that  the  Prince  was  less  amenable  than 
he  had  hoped  to  the  language  of  truth 
and  liberty ;  but  he  took  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  the  excellent  Pole,  Milkiewickz, 
who  appeared  filially  devoted  to  him  and 
expressetl  his  readiness  to  abet  him  in  any 
schemes  he  might  form  for  overturning 
anything  or  overthrowing  anybody. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  the  xealous 
Frenchman  to  have  this  faithful  Pole 
with  him.  M.  Stanislas  Milkiewickz 
agreed  with  everything  he  said,  and  was 
the  person  who  always  rode  with  his 
letters  to  the  post,  so  that  they  might 
be  in  safe  hands.  When  pressed  to  it 
by  the  journalist,  M.  Milkiewickz  would 
tell  a  heart-rending  tale  of  the  afilictions 
which  his  fan)ily  had  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  At  certain  pas¬ 
sages  he  used  to  tear  his  red  hair  out  in 
large  bunches,  and  run  his  head  against 
the  wall  with  avowed  intention  of  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  his  miserable  life.  It  took 


M.  Roquet  an  immense  deal  of  bodily 
strength  and  oral  persuasion  to  reconcile 
him  M'ith  existence :  on  a  certain  occ:i- 
sion  the  two  fell  into  one  another’s  arms 
and  wept.  How  not  feel  confidence  in 
such  a  man  ?  One  day  M.  Roquet  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  a  Scheme  for  holding  st'cret 
socialist  meetings  among  the  peasantry 
of  a  neighboring  landholder,  with  an 
ulterior  view  to  provoking  an  agrarian 
revolution. 

The  landholder  upon  whose  tenants  M. 
Roquet  proposed  to  begin  his  work  of 
enlightenment  was  a  wealthy  prince,  who 
lived  in  St  Petersburg  in  winter,  at 
Baden  or  Gastein  in  summer,  and,  like 
most  Russian  noblemen  of  fortune,  never 
came  near  bis  estate  save  once  in  the 
course  of  every  five  years,  to  levy  extra 
supplies  of  money.  Of  course  M.  Jean- 
Jacques  Roquet  could  not  do  his  friend 
Prince  Moleskine  the  ill-service  of  excit¬ 
ing  his  peasantry  to  sedition,  but  he  had 
no  terms  to  keep  with  Prince  Moleskine’s 
neighbor,  and  it  pleased  him  to  think  ho 
might  organize  a  rising  by  moans  of  oc¬ 
cult  meetings  held  after  nightfall  in  cav¬ 
erns  or  out-of-the-way  barns,  like  the 
early  Christians  of  yore,  and  the  Alhi- 
genses.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Re¬ 
former  should  write  his  Harbinger  in 
manuscript,  and  that  Stanislas  Milkie¬ 
wickz  should  translate  it  into  Rus>ian, 
read  it  aloud  to  the  p(;asants,  and  give 
copies  of  it  to  the  two  or  three  cultivat¬ 
ed  moujika  who  could  read. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  |>eas- 
ants  were  in  as  hopelessly  miserable  a 
condition  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
beings  to  be.  The  emancipation  had 
not  done  them  much  good, — rather  the 
contrary  ;  for  whilst  they  had  been  serfs 
they  had  always  had  food  enough  and 
clothes  enough,  whereas  ever  since  they 
had  been  set  free  they  hud  thought  it 
better  to  remain  idle  than  to  work,  and 
had  borne  the  inevitable  consequences. 
As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  understand 
their  ideal  of  a  perfect  social  system,  they 
expected  their  landlord  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  for  nothing,  that  is,  without 
exacting  labor  or  rent.  They  were  very 
drunken,  and,  of  course,  servile  beyond 
conception.  On  first  arriving  at  Alole- 
skine,  M.  Roquet  had  turned  red  with  in¬ 
dignation  on  seeing  that  a  peasant  who 
brought  him  a  letter  knelt  down  in  the 
mud  on  both  knees  ^to  deliver  it.  Hu 
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had  gesticulated  to  the  peasant  to  rise, 
but  the  man,  thinking  he  was  going  to 
be  beaten,  had  crouched  down  and 
whined.  “Just  heaven  !”  exclaimed  the 
apostle  of  liberty,  “  is  this  possible  ?  ” 
And  his  devoted  friend,  the  Pole,  an¬ 
swered,  “Alas!  it  is.  But  we  will  en¬ 
lighten  them.  Monsieur,  and  then  they 

shall  walk  proudly  like  you  and  I - .” 

•  It  was  a  grand  day,  therefore,  for  M. 
Jean-Jacqiies  Roquet  when,  after  six 
weeks  of  secret  meetings  in  caverns  .and 
barns,  he  was  set  upon  one  afternoon  b^ 
twenty  mottjiks,  who  carried  him  in  tri¬ 
umph  round  a  field,  pawed  him  all  over, 
kissed  him,  and  then  forced  a  pint  of  the 
national  vodki  (whiskey)  down  his  throat 
as  a  token  of  their  esteem.  The  cav¬ 
ern  meetings  had  been  a  success.  M. 
Ro(inet  stood  on  a  stool  and  preached 
in  rVench,  whilst  M.  StanULas  Milkie- 
wickz  translated  his  utterances  into  Rus¬ 
sian.  When  any  sentiment  unnsually 
fine  left  the  lips  of  M.  Milkiewickz,  the 
peasants  pounded  their  boots  on  the 
Hoor  and  threw  up  their  hats.  Tiie  pas¬ 
sages  best  appreciated  were  those  in 
wliich  the  iniquity  of  levying  rent  was 
exposed  and  reviled  with  bitter  invec¬ 
tive.  “  No  landlords!  ”  thundered  M. 
lioquet.  “No  landlords!”  echoed  M. 
Milkiewickz,  in  a  shrill  falsetto.  “No 
landlords !  ”  roared  the  moujiks.  “  Every 
man  earn  his  own  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow !  ”  continued  M.  Ro<iuet. 
“  Yes,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  !  ” 
clamored  the  overjoyed  peasants  ;  “  and 
when  the  crops  fail,  then  the  landlords 
must  nourish  us !  ” 

After  every  one  of  the  meetings,  and 
every  week  when  the  llarhimjer  a|)- 

fieared,  M.  Milkiewickz  used  to  write  a 
ong  letter  to  “  a  cousin  ”  of  his  who 
lived  at  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Roquet 
often  wondered  at  the  epistolary  fervor 
of  his  confidant ;  but  the  Pole  had  such 
a  good  heart !  He  .and  his  cousin  had 
been  brought  up  together,  and  the  Latter 
would  be  sure  to  fall  ill,  he  said,  if  he 
did  not  receive  four  pages  of  close 
writing  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Things  were  at  this  juncture  w'hen 
througliout  all  the  district  it  w.as  ru¬ 
mored  th.at  Prince  IMoleskine’s  neighbor, 
the  Prince  Roubeloff,  was  going  to  pay 
a  dying  visit  to  his  estate,  to  raise 
money  as  usual.  On  like  occasions  it 
bad  been  the  antique  usage  of  the  peas¬ 


ants  to  groan,  weep,  and  bury  their 
earnings  in  the  ground,  whence  they 
were  only  dragged  out  eventually  by 
dint  of  menaces  from  the  Prince’s  agent. 
On  this  occasion  it  struck  M.  Roquet 
that  it  would  be  a  noble  sight  and  a 
startling  if  the  peasants,  instead  of 
groaning  and  hiding  their  money,  W'ere 
to  gather  boldly  together  in  front  of 
Prince  Roubeloff’s  castle,  to  groan  at 
that  nobleman  as  he  drove  up  to  nis  door, 
to  pelt  him  with  a  few  stones,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  to  refuse  paying  rents.  He  con¬ 
sulted  with  M.  Stanislas  Milkiewickz, 
who  w’axed  enthusiastic  at  the  idea,  and 
withdrew  soon  after  to  write  a  longer  let¬ 
ter  than  ever  to  his  cousin  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Ttie  peasants  were  all  sounded, 
.and  not  a  dastard  heart  found  among 
them.  The  preaching  of  M.  Roquet  had 
given  them  courage.  If  he  would  only 
consent  to  head  tb#m,  they,  their  wives, 
and  their  children  would  follow  him 
wheresoever  he  chose  to  lead  them,  and 
break  all  the  windows  of  Prince  Roube- 
loflTs  castle  if  he  liked.  M.  Roquet  was 
transported.  He  l>egan  to  feel  like  Tibe¬ 
rius  Gracchus  and  Masaniello. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Moleskine  had  been 
growing  a  little  astonished  at  the  numer¬ 
ous  goings  to  and  fro  of  his  friend.  M. 
Roquet  w’ould  disappear  at  unaccount¬ 
able  times  and  return  home  excited  and 
muddy  at  strange  hours  in  the  night. 
He  never  said  anything  to  the  Prince 
as  to  where  he  went  nor  how  he  busie<I 
himself,  and  when  pressed  very  hard 
with  questions  would  only  answer  mysti¬ 
cally  that  he  had  the  regeneration  of  a 
great  people  at  heart.  This  alarmed 
Prince  Moleskine,  who  had  no  great 
passion  for  regenerating,  and  one  after¬ 
noon  (it  w.as  on  the  eve  of  the  day  w'hen 
Prince  Roubeloff  was  expected)  he  ask¬ 
ed  his  friend  point-bLank  where  on  earth 
he  spent  his  time  when  he  went  out  of 
nights  ? 

“  Prince,”  answered  the  small  man, 
who  was  flushed  and  looked  unusually 
myous — “  Prince,  there’s  no  reason  why 
1  should  conceal  it  from  you  any  longer. 
If  you  come  with  me  by-and-by  you 
shall  see.” 

This  was  all  the  Prince  could  extract 
until  nightfall,  but  when  dusk  had  set  in 
M.  Roquet  took  his  host  to  a  barn,  at 
the  door  of  which,  to  his  considerable 
surprise,  he  made  him  swear  eternal 
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secrecy.  This  done,  he  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  the  mystitied  Prince  found 
himself  in  a  large  place,  lighted  by  two 
flickering  rushlights,  but  with  not  a  hu¬ 
man  being  visible.  “There  are  three 
hundred  regenerated  peasants  there,” 
exclaimed  M.  Roquet  triumphantly,  but 
saying  this  he  stopped  short  and  looked 
blankly  round  the  deserted  room. 

“Hullo!”  he  shouted,  “what’s  this? 
Hi!  Milkiewickz,  why  are  they  not 
here  ?  ” 

The  faithful  Milkiewickz  had  followed 
the  two  gentlemen  to  the  door ;  but  he 
had  disappeared  of  a  sudden  and  was 
not  to  be  seen.  The  Frenchman  went 
out  to  look  into  the  dark,  but  as  he  set 
his  foot  on  the  threshold  six  men  sur¬ 
rounded  him  with  lanterns.  In  the 
Czar’s  name  I  arrest  you,”  cried  one, 
stepping  forward.  And  another  walk¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Prince  said :  “  Prince 
Moleskine,  you  must  come  with  us  to 
St.  Petersburg.” 

“  To  St.  Petersburg !  ”  exclaimed  the 
Prince  astonished.  “  What  for?  ” 

“To  answer  the  charge  of  having 
organized  a  Socialist  conspiracy  with 
the  aid  of  your  accomplice,  this  French¬ 
man.” 

IV. 

A  few  days  later  all  the  papers  of 
Europe  printed  this  telegram  : — 

A  formidable  Socialist  conspiracy  has  ^ust 
been  discovered  near  Oufa,  in  the  Province 
of  Tcheremiss.  Some  thousands  of  peasants 
are  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  affair,  one  of 
the  objects  of  wliich  was  to  assassinate  the 
Senator  Prince  Roubeloff,  to  bum  his  castle, 
and  then  to  provoke  a  general  agrarian  rising. 
The  ringleader  is  Prince  Moleskine,  nephew 
of  the  Minister  Shepskine ;  and  it  is  supposed 
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that  several  leading  members  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  are  amongst  his  accomplices. 

Soon  after  there  was  a  trial,  and  the 
principal  witness  was  the  honest  Milkie¬ 
wickz,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  police 
spy.  His  testimony  wms  conclusive. 
M.  Jean-Jacques  Roquet  and  Prince 
Moleskine  w  ere,  along  with  some  two 
score  of  regenerate  peasants,  found  guilty 
of  conspiring  to  undermine  society,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment. 
Prince  Moleskine,  however,  as  being  a 
Minister's  nephew,  was  secretly  par¬ 
doned  and  ordered  out  of  the  country. 
On  the  “  letters  of  mercy  ”  which  were 
delivered  him  in  prison  he  found  writ¬ 
ten,  in  his  uncle’s  hand  ;  “  Paul-Petro- 
wich,  this  is  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
Strasburg  pies.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  yon  would  have  done  as 
well  to  go  to  the  Caucasus.” 

As  fur  M.  Ro<juet,  on  bearing  that  the 
Prince  had  been  amnestied,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  at  once  :  “  Ah !  I  knew  it.  He 
was  sold  to  the  police,  he  and  Milkie¬ 
wickz  together.  When  I  get  out  of 
prison  I  shall  send  a  challenge  to  them 
both.  They  have  betrayed  me;  but, 
what  is  worse,  they  have  betrayed  their 
country.”  And  with  grave  indignation 
he  added :  “  And  to  think  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  them  Russia  might  now 
have  l>een  a  Republic !  ”  Needless  to 
say  that  amongst  the  general  public 
Prince  Moleskine  w.as  credited  with 
having  contrived  and  organized  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  amongst  jour¬ 
nalists,  historians,  and  all  who  plume 
themselves  upon  a  knowledge  of  politics, 
the  plot  will  be  known  to  the  end  of 
time  as  “Prince  Moleskine’s  Conspira- 
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Thebe  is  no  lack  of  materials,  and  of  languages  which  the  comparative 
there  is  abundance  of  work  for  the  philologist  has  to  deal  wdth,  the  number 
student  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  It  of  religions  is  small.  In  a  com)>arativc 
is  true  that,  compared  with  the  number  study  of  languages,  however,  we  And 
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most  of  our  materials  ready  for  use; 
we  possess  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
But  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  gram¬ 
mars  and  dictionaries  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world  ?  Not  in  the 
catechisms,  or  the  articles,  not  even  in 
the  so-called  creeds  or  confessions  of 
faith  which,  if  they  do  not  give  us  an 
actual  misrepresentation  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  profess  to  epitomize, 
give  us  always  the  shadow  only,  and 
never  the  soul  and  substance  of  a  re¬ 
ligion.  But  how  seldom  do  we  find 
even  such  helps! 

Among  Eastern  nations  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  distinguish  between  religions 
that  are  founded  on  a  book,  and  others 
that  have  no  such  vouchers  to  produce. 
The  former  are  considered  more  re- 
spect.able,  and,  though  they  may  con¬ 
tain  false  doctrine,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  aristocracy  among  the  vul¬ 
gar  and  nondescript  crowd  of  bookless 
or  illiterate  religions. 

To  the  student  of  religion  canonical 
books  are,  no  dotibt,  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  though  he  ought  never  to  for¬ 
get  th.'it  nearly  all  canonical  books  give 
the  reflected  image  only  of  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  founder  of  a  new  reli¬ 
gion,  an  image  always  blurred  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
had  to  pass.  But  how  few  are  the  re¬ 
ligions  which  possess  even  a  sacred 
canon,  how  small  is  the  aristocracy  of 
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Buiidhism 

TURANIAN _ I 

While  Buddhism  is  the  direct  off¬ 
spring,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  an¬ 
tagonist  of  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism 
is  rather  a  deviation  from  the  straight 
course  of  ancient  Vcdic  faith,  though  it 
likewise  contains  a  protest  against  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  worship- 
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real  book-religions  in  the  history  of  the 
world  I  Let  us  look  at  the  two  fami¬ 
lies  that  have  l)een  the  principal  actors 
in  that  great  drama  which  we  call  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic,  and  we  shall  find  that  two 
members  only  of  each  family  can  claim 
the  possession  of  a  sacred  code.  Among 
the  Aryam,  the  Ilindna  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  ^  among  the  Shemites,  the  He- 
breics  and  the  Arabs.  In  the  Aryan 
family  the  Hindus,  in  the  Semitic  family 
the  Hebrews,  have  each  produced  two 
book-religions ;  the  Hindus  have  given 
rise  to  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  ;  the 
Hebrews  to  Mosaism  and  Christianity. 
Nay,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in 
each  family  the  third  book-religion  can 
hardly  lay  claim  to  an  independent 
origin,  but  is  only  a  w'eaker  repetition 
of  the  first.  Zoroastrianism  nas  its 
sources  in  the  same  stratum  which  fed 
the  deeper  and  broader  stream  of  Vedic 
religion ;  Mohammedanism  springs,  as 
far  as  its  most  vital  doctrines  are  con¬ 
cerned,  from  the  ancient  fountain-head 
of  the  religion  of  Abraham,  the  worship- 

f  er  and  the  friend  of  the  one  true  God. 
f  you  keep  before  your  mind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  outline,  you  can  see  at  one 
glance  the  river-system  in  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  thought  of  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic  nations  has  been  running  for 
centuries — of  those,  at  least,  who  are  in 
possession  of  sacred  and  eanonical  books. 

SEMITIC  FAMILY. 

Old  Testament 

MuMiun 


New  Testament  | 

Chrlitlmnltjr  | 

I  Koran 

ARY  AN _ I  Mohanime^nltin 

pers  of  the  Vedic  gods.  The  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  relationship  holds  to¬ 
gether  the  three  principal  religions  of 
the  Semitic  stock,  only  that,  chronolo¬ 
gically,  Mohammedanism  is  later  than 
Christianity,  while  Zoroastrianism  is 
earlier  than  Buddhism. 
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Observe  also  another,  and,  as  wc  shall 
see,  by  no  ineanA  accidental  coincidence 
in  the  parallel  ramifications  of  these  two 
religious  stems. 

Buddhism,  which  is  the  offspring  of, 
but  at  the  same  time  marks  a  reaction 
against  the  ancient  Brahmanism  of  In¬ 
dia,  withered  away.jifter  a  time  on  the 
soil  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  as¬ 
sumed  its  real  importance  only  after  it 
had  been  transplanted  from  India,  and 
struck  root  among  Turanian  nations  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Buddhism,  being  at  its  birth  an  Aryan 
religion,  ended  by  becoming  the  princi¬ 
pal  religion  of  the  Turanian  world. 

The  same  transference  took  pLace  in 
the  second  stem.  Christianity,  being 
the  offspring  of  Mosaism,  was  rejected 
by  the  Jews  as  Buddhism  was  by  the 
Brahmans.  It  failed  to  fulfil  its  purpose 
as  a  mere  reform  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
religion,  and  not  till  it  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Semitic  to  Aryan  ground, 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  did  it 
develop  its  real  nature  and  assume  its 
world-wide  importance.  Having  been 
at  its  birth  a  Semitic  religion,  it  became 
the  principal  religion  of  the  Aryan 
world. 

There  is  one  other  nation  only,  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
families,  which  can  claim  one,  or  even 
two  book-religions  as  its  own.  China 
became  the  mother,  at  almost  the  same 
time,  of  two  religions,  each  founded  on 
a  sacred  code — the  religion  of  Confu¬ 
cius,  and  the  religion  of  Lao-tse,  the 
former  resting  on  the  Five  King  and  the 
Four  Shu,  the  latter  on  the  Tao-te-king. 

With  these  eight  religions  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  complete,  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  study  of  these  eight  codes,  written 
in  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Zend,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Arabic,  lastly  in  Chinese, 
might  in  itself  not  seem  too  formid.able 
an  undertaking  for  a  single  scholar. 
Yet,  let  us  begin  at  home,  and  look 
at  the  enormous  literature  devoted  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  at  the  number  of  books  published 
every  year  on  controverted  points  in 
the  doctrine  or  the  history  of  the 
Gospels,  and  you  may  then  form  an 
idea  of  what  a  theological  library 
would  be  that  should  contain  the  ne¬ 
cessary  materials  for  an  accurate  and 


scholar-like  interpretation  of  the  eight 
sacred  codes.  Even  in  so  modern,  and, 
in  the  beginning,  at  least,  so  illiterate  a 
religion  as  that  of  Mohammed,  the 
sources  that  have  to  be  consulted  fur 
the  history  of  the  faith  during  the  early 
centuries  of  its  growth  are  so  abundant, 
that  few  critical  scholars  could  master 
them  in  their  completeness.* 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Aryan 
religions,  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Brahmans,  in  the  narrowest  acceptation 
of  the  word,  might  seem  within  easy 
grasp.  The  hymns  of  the  Kig-Veda, 
which  are  the  real  bible  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  Vedic  liishis,  are  only  1,028 
in  number,  consisting  of  about  10,580 
verses,  f  The  commentary,  however, 
on  these  hymns,  of  which  I  have  pub¬ 
lished  four  good-sired  quarto  volumes, 
is  estimated  at  100,000  line.**,  consisting 
of  32  syllables  each,  that  is  at  3,200,- 
000  syllables.  There  are  liesides,  the 
three  minor  Vedas,  the  Ya»7urved.a,  the 
Samaveda,  the  Atharvaveda,  which, 
though  of  less  importance  for  religions 
doctrines,  are  indi8|>ensabie  for  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  sacrificial  and  cere¬ 
monial  system  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  gods. 

To  each  of  these  four  Vedas  belong 
collections  of  so-called  Brdhmanas^ 
scholastic  treatises  of  a  later  time,  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  written  in  archaic 
Sanskrit,  and  reckoned  by  every  ortho¬ 
dox  Hindu  as  part  of  his  revealed  litera¬ 
ture.  Their  bulk  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  ancient  Vedic  hymn-books. 

And  all  this  constitutes  the  text  only 
for  numberless  treatises,  ess.ays,  manuals, 
glosses,  «fcc.,  forming  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  theological  literature,  extending 
over  more  than  three  thousand  years, 


*  Sprengor,  Das  Lcben  des  Mohammed,  toL 
L  p.  V. 

'*  Die  Qiiellen,  die  ich  benutzt  habo,  sind  so 
zahlreieh,  und  der  Zustand  dor  Gelehrsamkeit 
war  unter  don  Moslimen  in  ihrer  Urzeit  von  dem 
unsrigen  so  vcrsclneden,  dass  die  Malerialien,  die 
ich  iiberdie  Quellen  gesammelt  habe,  ein  ziemlich 
beleibtes  Baudehen  bilden  werden.  Es  ist  in  dor 
That  oothwendig,  die  Literaturgeachiclite  des 
Isl5ni  der  ersten  zwoi  Jahrhunderto  zu  schreibon, 
um  den  Leaer  in  den  Stand  zu  setzen,  den  hier 
gesammelteu  kritiacben  Apparat  zu  benutzen.  Ich 
gedeuke  die  Re.«ultate  meiner  Eorschungen  ala 
ein  separatea  Werkchen  nacli  der  Prophetenbio- 
graphio  herauszugeben.” 

f  Max  MiiUer,  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,  p.  22a 
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and  receiving  new  links  even  at  the 
present  time.  There  are,  besides,  the 
inevitable  parasites  of  theological  litera¬ 
ture,  the  controversial  writings  of  diffe¬ 
rent  schools  of  thought  and  faith,  all 
claiming  to  be  orthodox,  yet  differing 
from  each  other  like  day  .and  night ;  and 
lastly,  the  compositions  of  writers,  pro¬ 
fessedly  unorthodox,  professedly  at  va¬ 
riance  w'ith  the  opinions  of  the  majority', 
declared  enemies  of  the  Brahmanic 
faith  and  the  Brahmanic  |)rie.sthood, 
whose  accusations  and  insinuations,  whose 
sledge  hammers  of  argument,  and  whose 
poisoned  arrows  of  invective  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  the  weapons  of  theolog¬ 
ical  warfare  in  any  other  country. 

Nor  can  we  exclude  the  sacred  law¬ 
books,  nor  the  ancient  epic  poems,  the 
Mahabhurata  and  Bamaya/ta,  nor  the 
more  modern,  yet  sacred  literature  of 
India,  the  PurawAs  and  Tantras,  if  we 
wish  to  gain  ,au  insight  into  the  religious 
belief  of  millions  of  human  lieings,  wdio 
though  they  all  acknowledge  the  Veda  as 
their  supreme  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  yet  are  unable  to  understand  one 
single  line  of  it,  and  in  their  daily  life 
depend  entirely  for  spiritual  food  on  the 
teaching  conveyed  to  them  by  these 
more  recent  and  more  popular  books. 
And  even  then  our  eye  would  not  have 
reached  tnany  of  the  sacred  recesses  in 
which  the  Hindu  mind  has  taken  refuge, 
either  to  meditate  on  the  great  problem 
of  life,  or  to  free  itself  from  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  fetters  of  worldly  existence  by 
penances  and  mortifications  of  the  most 
exquisite  cruelty.  India  has  always 
been  teeming  with  religions  sects,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  look  back  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  marvellous  country,  its  re¬ 
ligious  life  has  been  broken  up  into 
countless  local  centres  which  it  required 
all  tliQ  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  a 
priestly  caste  to  hold  together  with  a 
semblance  of  dogmatic  uniformity.  Some 
of  these  sects  may  almost  claim  the  title 
of  independent  religions,  as,  for  instance, 
the  once  famous  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  pos¬ 
sessing  their  own  sacred  code  and  their 
own  priesthood,  and  threatening  for  a 
time  to  become  a  formidable  rival  of 
Brahmanism  and  Mohammedanism  in 
Indi.a.  Political  circumstances  gave  to 
the  sect  of  Nanak  its  historical  promi¬ 
nence  and  more  lasting  fame.  To  the 
student  of  religion  it  is  but  one  out  of 


many  sects  which  took  their  origin  in 
thefilleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
attempted  to  replace  the  corruptions  of 
Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  by  a 
p»irer  and  more  spiritual  worship.  The 
Gnanth,  i.e.  the  Volume,  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Sikhs,  is  full  of  interest,  full 
of  really  deep  and  poetical  thought :  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  find 
an  English  translator.  But  there  are 
other  collections  of  religions  j»octry, 
more  ancient  and  more  original  than  the 
stanzas  of  Nanak;  nay,  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  verses  of  the  Granth  were 
borrowed  from  these  earlier  authorities, 
particularly  from  Kabir,  the  pupil  of 
Itanuinand.  Here  there  is  enough  to 
occupy  the  st  udents  of  religion  :  an  in¬ 
tellectual  flora  of  gre.ater  variety  and 
profnseness  than  even  the  natural  flora 
of  that  fertile  country. 

And  yet  we  have  not  said  a  word  as 
yet  of  the  second  book-religion  of  India 
— of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  originally 
one  only  out  of  numberless  sects,  but 

osscssing  a  vitality  which  has  made  its 

ranches  to  overshadow  the  largest 
portion  of  the  inhabited  globe.  Who 
can  say — I  do  not  speak  of  European 
scholars  only,  but  ot  the  most  learned 
members  of  the  Buddhist  fraternities — 
who  can  say  that  he  has  read  the  whole 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhist 
Church,  to  say  nothing  of  their  com¬ 
mentaries  or  later  treatises?  The  text 
and  commentaries  of  the  Buddhist  canon 
contain,  according  to  a  st.atement  in  the 
S.addliarma-alankara,*  29,.368,000  letters. 
Such  statements  do  not  convey  to  onr 
mind  any  very  definite  idea,  nor  could 
any  scholar  vouch  for  their  absolute  cor¬ 
rectness.  But  if  we  consider  that  the 
English  Bible  is  said  to  contain  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  letters  f  (and 
here  vowels  are  counted  separately  from 
consonants),  five  or  six  times  that 
amount  would  hardly  seem  enough,  as 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures.  The  Tibetan  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  consisting 
of  two  collections,  the  Kanjnr  and  Tan- 
jur,  numbers  about  325  volumes  folio, 
each  weighing  in  the  Pekin  edition  from 
four  to  five  pounds.  J 

*  SpoDco  Ilardy,  The  Legend*  and  Theoriea  of 
the  Buddhuis,  p.  66 

f  3,567,180.  ^  Chip*  from  a  German 

Worluhop,  voL  L  p.  193. 
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Apparently  within  a  smaller  compass 
lies  the  sacred  literature  of  the  third  of 
the  Aryan  book-religions,  the  so-called 
Zend-Avesta.  But  here  the  very  scanti¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  text  increases  the 
difficulty  of  its  suct^essful  interpretation, 
and  the  absence  of  native  commentaries 
has  thrown  nearly  the  whole  burden  of 
deciphering  on  the  patience  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  »)f  European  scholars. 

If  lastly  we  turn  to  China,  we  find 
that  the  religion  of  Confucius  is  founded 
on  the  Five  King  and  the  Four  Shu — 
books  in  themselves  of  considerable 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  voluminous 
commentaries,  without  which  even  the 
most  learned  scholars  would  not  venture 
to  fathom  the  depth  of  their  sacred 
canon.* 

Lao-tse,  the  contemporary  or  rather 
the  senior  of  Confucius,  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  large  ?i umber  of  books  :f 
no  less  than  930  on  different  questions  of 
faith,  morality,  and  worship,  and  70  on 
magic.  Ilis  principal  work,  however, 
the  Tao-te-king,  which  represents  the 
re.il  scripture  of  his  followers,  the  Tao- 
sse,  consists  only  of  about  5,000  words,  J 
and  fills  no  more  than  thirty  pages.  But 
ht're  .again  we  find  that  for  that  very 
re.ason  the  text  is  unintelligible  without 
copious  commentaries,  so  that  M.  Julien 
had  to  consult  more  than  sixty  commen¬ 
tators  for  the  purpose  of  his  translation, 
the  earliest  going  back  as  far  as  the  year 
163  B.C. 

There  is  a  third  established  religion 
in  China,  that  of  Fo ;  but  Fo  is  only 
the  Chinese  corruption  of  Buddha,  and 
though  the  religion  of  Buddha,  as  trans¬ 
ferred  from  India  to  China,  has  assumed 
a  peculiar  character  and  produced  an 
enormous  literature  of  its  own,  yet  Chi¬ 
nese  Buddhism  cannot  be  called  an  inde¬ 
pendent  religion,  any  more  than  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam, 
or  in  Nepaul,  Tiliet,  and  Mongolia. 

But  after  we  have  collected  this  libra¬ 
ry  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  world 
with  their  indispensable  commentaries, 


'  *  Tiie  Chintjte  Ckutir*,  with  a  Trauslatioo, 
Notes,  Pr>le(i:oincna,  and  Indexes.  By'  James 
Legge,  D.D. :  7  vols.  Loudon;  Triibner  &  Co. 
Stan.  Julion,  Too  U  kiitg,  p.  xxvii. 

Julien,  Too  te  kiitg.  p.  xxxi.,  xxxv.  The 
texts  vary  from  5,610,  6,630,  5.6S8,  to  6,722 
words.  The  text  published  by  M.  Staa  Julien 
consists  of  5,320  words. 


are  we  then  in  possession  of  the  requi¬ 
site  materials  for  studying  the  growth 
and  decay  of  the  religious  convictions 
of  mankind  at  large?  Far  from  it.  The 
largest  portion  of  mankind, — ay,  and 
some  of  the  most  valiant  champions  in 
the  religious  and  intellectual  struggles  of 
the  world,  would  be  unrepresented  in 
our  theological  library.  Think  only  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  liomans ;  think  of 
the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
nations  !  Where  are  w’e  to  gain  an  in¬ 
sight  into  what  we  m.ay  call  their  real 
religious  convictions,  previous  to  the 
comparatively  recent  period  when  their 
ancient  temples  were  levelled  to  the 
ground  to  make  room  for  new  cathe¬ 
drals;  and  their  sacred  oaks  were  felled 
to  be  changed  into  crosses,  planted 
.along  every  mountain  pass  and  forest 
lane  ?  Homer  and  Hesiod  do  not  tell 
us  wh.at  was  the  religion,  the  real  heart- 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  nor  were  their 
own  poems  ever  considered  as  sacred,  or 
even  as  authoritative  and  binding,  by  the 
highest  intellects  among  the  Greeks.  In 
Rome  we  have  not  even  an  Hi.ad  or  Odys¬ 
sey  ;  and  when  we  ask  for  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  or  the 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  very  names  of  many 
of  the  deities  in  whom  they  believed  are 
forgotten  and  lost  forever,  and  the  scatter¬ 
ed  notices  of  their  faith  have  to  be  ])icked 
up  and  put  together  like  the  stmall  stones 
of  a  broken  mosaic  that  once  formed  the 
pavement  in  the  ruined  temples  of  Rome. 

The  same  gaps,  the  same  want  of  rep¬ 
resentative  authorities,  which  we  wit¬ 
ness  among  the  Aryan,  we  meet  again 
among  the  Semitic  nations,  as  soon  as  wo 
step  out  of  the  circle  of  their  book-reli¬ 
gions.  The  Babylonians,  the  Phenicians 
and  Carth.aginians,  the  Arabs,  before  their 
conversion  to  Mohammedanism,  all  are 
without  canonical  books,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  religion  has  to  be  gathered,  as  well 
as  may  be,  from  monuments,  inscriptions, 
traditions,  from  proper  names,  from  pro¬ 
verbs,  from  curses,  and  other  stray  no¬ 
tices  which  require  the  greatest  care  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  properly  sifted  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  fitted  together. 

But  now  let  us  go  on  further.  The 
two  beds  in  which  the  stream,  of  Aryan 
and  Semitic  thought  has  been  rolling  on 
for  centuries  from  south-east  to  north¬ 
west,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Thames, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan  and 
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the  Mediterranean,  cover  bnt  a  narrow 
tract  of  country  compared  with  the 
vaslness  of  our  globe.  As  we  rise  high¬ 
er,  oiir  horizon  expands  on  every  side, 
and  wherever  there  are  traces  of  human 
life  there  are  traces  also  of  religion. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  ancient  Nile  we 
see  still  standing  the  Pyramids,  and  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  labyrinths,  their 
walls  covered  w'ith  hieroglyphic  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  strange  pictures  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  On  rolls  of  papy¬ 
rus,  which  seem  to  defy  the  ravages  of 
time,  we  have  even  fragments  of  what 
may  be  c.alled  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Egyptians.  Yet  though  much  has  been 
deciphered  in  the  ancient  records  of  that 
mysterious  race,  the  main  spring  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt  and  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  its  ceremonial  worship  are  far 
from  being  fully  disclosed  to  us.  As  we 
follow  the  sacred  stream  to  its  distant 
sources  the  whole  continent  of  Africa 
opens  before  us,  .and  wherever  we  now 
see  kraals  and  cattle-pens,  defend  upon 
it  there  was  to  be  seen  once,  or  there  is 
to  be  seen  even  now,  the  smoke  of  sac¬ 
rifices  rising  up  from  earth  to  heaven. 
The  ancient  relics  of  African  faith  are 
rapidly  dis.appearing  at  the  approach  of 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  missiona¬ 
ries  ;  but  what  has  been  preserved  of  it, 
chieily  through  the  exertions  of  learned 
missionaries,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  religion,  with  its  strange  wor¬ 
ship  of  snakes  and  ancestors,  its  vague 
hope  of  a  future  life,  and  its  not  alto¬ 
gether  faded  reminiscence  of  a  Supreme 
God,  the  Father  of  the  black  as  well  as 
of  the  white  man. 

From  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  our 
eye  is  carried  across  the  sea  where,  from 
Madagascar  to  Hawaii,  island  after 
island  stands  out  like  so  many  pillars  of  a 
sunken  britlge  that  once  spanned  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Pacific  oceans.  Everywhere, 
whether  among  the  dark  Papuan  or  the 
yellowish  Malay,  or  the  brow'ii  Polyne¬ 
sian  races  scattered  on  these  islands, 
even  among  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  the 
scale  of  hum.anity,  there  are,  if  wo  will 
but  listen,  whisperings  about  divine  be¬ 
ings,  imaginings  of  a  future  life  ;  there 
are  prayers  and  sacrifices  which,  even  in 
their  most  degraded  and  degrading  form, 
still  bear  witness  to  that  old  and  inerad¬ 
icable  faith  that  everywhere  there  is  a 
God  to  hear  our  prayers,  if  we  will  but 


call  on  Him,  and  to  accept  our  offerings, 
if  they  are  offered  as  a  ransom  for  sin  or 
as  a  token  of  a  grateful  heart. 

Still  farther  east  the  double  continent 
of  America  becomes  visible,  and  in  spite 
of  the  unchristian  vandalism  of  its  first 
discoverers  and  conquerors,  there,  too, 
we  find  materials  for  the  study  of  an 
ancient,  and,  it  would  seem,  independent 
faith.  Unfortunately,  the  religious  and 
mythological  traditions,  collected  by  the 
first  Europeans  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  natives  of  America,  reach  back  but  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  time  when 
they  were  written  down,  and  they  seem 
in  several  cases  to  reflect  the  thoughts 
of  the  Spanish  listeners  as  much  as  those 
of  the  native  narrators.  The  quaint 
hieroglyphic  manuscripts  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  have  as  yet  told  us  very  lit¬ 
tle,  .and  the  accounts  written  by  natives 
in  their  native  language  have  to  be  used 
with  gre.at  caution.  Still  the  ancient  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru  is  full  of  interesting 
problems.  As  we  advance  towards  the 
north  and  its  red-skinned  inhabitants  our 
information  becomes  more  meagre  still, 
and  after  what  happened  some  years 
ago,  no  Lii're  dcs  Sauvayea  is  likely  to 
come  to  our  assistance  again.  Yet  there 
are  w  ild  and  home-grown  specimens  of 
religious  faith  to  be  studied  even  now 
among  the  receding  and  gradually  per¬ 
ishing  tribes  of  the  Red  Indian.s,  and,  in 
their  languages  as  well  as  in  their  reli¬ 
gions,  traces  may  possibly  still  be  found, 
before  it  is  too  late,  of  pre-historic  mi¬ 
grations  of  men  from  the  primitive  Asi¬ 
atic  to  the  American  continent,  either 
across  the  stepping-stones  of  the  Aleutic 
bridge  in  the  north,  or  lower  south  by 
drifting  wdth  favorable  winds  from 
island  to  island  till  the  hardy  canoe  was 
landed  or  wrecked  on  the  American 
coast,  never  to  return  again  to  the  Asi¬ 
atic  home  from  which  it  had  started. 

And  when  in  our  religious  survey  we 
finally  come  back  again  to  the  Asiatic 
continent,  w’e  find  here  too,  although 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  now  occu- 
ied  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  eight 
ook-religions,  by  Mosaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedanism,  by  Rrahmanisrn, 
Buddhism  and  Zoroastrianism,  and  in 
China  by  the  religious  of  Confucius  and 
I.iao  t8e,  that  nevertheless  partly  below 
the  surfiice,  and  in  some  places  still  on 
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the  surface,  more  primitive  forms  of 
worship  have  maintaitied  themselves.  I 
mean  the  Shamanism  of  the  Mongolian 
race,  and  the  beautiful  half-llomeric 
m^'thology  of  the  Finnish  and  Esthoninn 
tribes. 

And  now  that  I  have  displayed  this 
world-wide  panorama  before  your  eyes, 
you  will  share,  I  think,  the  feeling  of 
dismay  with  which  the  student  of  the 
science  of  religion  looks  around,  and 
asks  himself  where  to  begin  and  how  to 
proceed.  That  there  are  materials  in 
abundance,  capable  of  scientific  treat¬ 
ment,  no  one  w’ould  venture  to  deny. 
Hut  how  are  they  to  be  held  together  ? 
How  are  w’e  to  discover  what  all  these 
religions  share  in  common  ?  How  they 
differ?  How  they  rise  and  how  they 
decline  ?  What  they  are  and  what  they 
mean  ? 

Let  us  take  the  old  saying.  Divide  et 
intpera^  and  translate  it  somewhat  freely 
by  “Classify  and  conquer,”  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  then  lay  hold  of  the  old 
thread  of  Ariadne  which  has  led  the 
students  of  many  a  science  through 
darker  labyrinths  even  than  the  labyrinth 
of  the  religions  of  the  world.  All  real 
science  rests  on  classification,  and  only  in 
case  we  cannot  succeed  in  classifying  the 
various  dialects  of  faith  shall  we  have 
to  confess  that  a  science  of  religion  is 
really  an  impossibility.  If  the  ground 
before  us  h:is  once  been  properly  sur¬ 
veyed  and  carefully  parcelled  out,  each 
scholar  may  then  cultivate  his  own  glelie, 
without  w'asting  his  energies  and  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  general  purposes 
to  which  all  special  researches  must  be 
subservient. 

How,  then,  is  the  vast  domain  of 
religion  to  be  parcelled  out  ?  How  are 
religions  to  be  classified,  or,  we  ought 
rather  to  ask  first,  how'  have  they  been 
classified  before  now?  The  simplest 
claasification,  and  one  which  we  find 
adopted  in  almost  every  country,  is  that 
into  frue  and religions.  It  is  very 
much  like  the  first  classification  of  lan¬ 
guages  into  one’s  own  language  and  the 
languages  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  as 
the  Greeks  would  say,  into  the  langua¬ 
ges  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians ; 
or,  as  the  Jews  would  say,  into  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles ; 
or,  as  the  Hindus  would  say,  into  the 
languages  of  the  Aryas  and  MleMAas  ; 


or,  as  the  Chinese  would  say,  into  the 
languages  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  that 
of  the  Outer  Barbarians.  I  need  not 
say  why  that  sort  of  classification  is  use¬ 
less  for  scientific  purposes. 

There  is  another  classification,  appar¬ 
ently  of  a  more  scientific  character,  but 
if  examined  more  closely,  ecjually  worth¬ 
less  to  the  student  of  religion.  1  mean 
the  well-known  division  into  revealed  and 
natural  religions. 

I  have  first  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
meaning  attached  to  natural  religion. 
That  word  is  constantly  used  in  very 
different  acceptations.  It  is  aj>plied  by 
several  writers  to  certain  historical  forms 
of  religion,  which  are  looked  upon  as 
not  resting  on  the  authority  of  revelation, 
in  whatever  sense  that  word  may  be 
hereafter  interpreted.  Thus  Buddhism 
would  be  a  natural  religion  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Brahmans,  Brahmanism  would  be 
a  natural  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mohammedans.  With  us,  all  religions 
except  Christianity  and,  though  in  a  less¬ 
er  degree,  Mosaism,  would  be  classed  as 
merely  natural ;  and  though  natural  does 
not  imply  false,  yet  it  distinctly  implies 
the  absence  of  any  sanction  beyond  the 
sense  of  truth,  or  the  voice  of  conscience 
that  is  within  us. 

But  Natural  Religion  is  also  used  in  a 
very  different  sense,  particularly  bv  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  When 
people  began  to  subject  the  princij»al 
historical  religions  to  a  critical  analysis, 
they  found  that  after  removing  what  was 
peculbr  to  each,  there  remained  certain 
principles  which  they  all  shared  in  com¬ 
mon.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the 
principles  of  Natural  Religion.  Again, 
when  everything  that  seemed  supernatu¬ 
ral,  miraculous,  and  irrational,  had  been 
removed  from  the  j)ages  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  still  remained  a  kind 
of  skeleton  of  religion,  and  this  too  was 
passed  off  under  the  name  of  Natural 
Religion.  During  the  last  century,  phi¬ 
losophers  who  were  opposing  the  spread 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  thought  that 
this  kind  of  natural,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  rational  religion,  might  serve  as  a 
breakwater  against  utter  unbelief,  but 
they  soon  found  out  that  a  mere  philoso¬ 
phical  system,  however  true,  can  never 
take  the  place  of  religious  faith.  When 
Diderot  said  that  all  revealed  religions 
were  the  heresies  of  Natural  Religion, 
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he  meant  by  Natural  Religion  a  body  of 
truths  implanted  iti  human  nature,  to  bo 
discovered  by  the  eye  of  reason  alone, 
and  independent  of  any  such  historical 
or  local  influences  as  give  to  each  reli¬ 
gion  its  peculiar  character  and  local  as¬ 
pect.  The  existence  of  a  deity,  the 
nature  of  his  attributes,  such  as  Omni¬ 
potence,  Omniscience,  Omnipresence, 
Eternity,  Self-existence,  Spirituality,  the 
Goodness  also  of  the  Deity,  and,  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  the  admission  of  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Good  and  Evil,  between 
Virtue  and  Vice,  all  this,  and  according 
to  some  writers,  the  Unity  and  Person¬ 
ality  also  of  the  Deity,  were  included  in 
the  domain  of  Natur.al  Religion.  The 
scientific  treatment  of  this  so-called 
Natural  Religion  received  the  name  of 
Natural  Theology,  a  title  rendered  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  beginning  of  our  century  by 
the  much  praised  and  much  abused  work 
of  Paley.  N atural  Religion  corresponds 
in  the  science  of  religion  to  what  in  the 
science  of  language  used  to  be  called 
Grammairc  generale.,  a  collection  of  fun¬ 
damental  rules  which  are  supposed  to  be 
selfevident,  without  which  no  grammar 
would  be  possible,  but  which,  strange  to 
say,  never  exist  in  their  purity  and  com- 

Ideteness  in  any  langu.age  that  is  or  ever 
las  been  spoken  by  human  beings.  It 
is  the  same  with  religion.  There  never 
has  been  any  real  religion,  consisting 
exclusively  of  the  pure  and  simple  tenets 
of  Natural  Religion,  though  there  have 
been  certain  ])hiIo8opher8  who  brought 
themselves  to  believe  that  their  religion 
was  entirely  r.ational,  was,  in  fact,  pure 
and  simple  Deism. 

If  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  historical  religions  into  re¬ 
vealed  and  natural,  what  is  meant  by 
natural  is  simply  the  negation  of  re¬ 
vealed,  and  if  we  tried  to  carry  out  the 
classification  practically,  we  should  find 
the  same  result  as  before.  Wo  should 
have  on  one  side  Christianity  alone,  or, 
according  to  some  theologians,  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Judaism;  on  the  other,  all 
the  remaining  religions  of  the  world. 

This  classification,  therefore,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  practical  value,  is  per¬ 
fectly  useless  for  scientific  purposes. 
A  more  extended  study  shows  us  very 
soon  that  the  claim  of  revelation  is  set 
up  by  the  founders,  or  if  not  by  them, 
at  all  events  by  the  later  preachers  and 


advocates  of  most  religions;  and  would 
therefore  be  declined  by  all  but  our¬ 
selves  as  a  distinguishing  fe.atnre  of 
Christianity  and  Jiidaism.  We  shall 
see,  in  fact,  that  the  claims  to  a  revealed 
authority  are  urged  far  more  strongly 
and  elaborately  by  the  believers  in  the 
Veda,  than  by  the  apologetical  theolo¬ 
gians  among  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
Even  Buddha,  originally  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  hum.an  and  self-dependent 
among  the  founders  of  religion,  is  by  a 
strange  kind  of  inconsistency  repre¬ 
sented,  in  later  controversial  writings, 
as  in  possession  of  revealed  truth.*  He 
himself  could  not,  like  Nnma  or  Zo¬ 
roaster,  or  Mohammed,  f  claim  commu¬ 
nication  with  higher  spirits ;  still  less 
could  he,  like  the  poets  of  the  Veda, 
speak  of  divine  inspirations  and  god- 
given  utterances :  for  according  to  him 
there  was  none  among  the  spirits 
greater  or  wisw  than  himself,  and  the 
gods  of  the  Veda  had  become  his  ser¬ 
vants  and  w’orehippers.  Buddha  himself 
appeals  only  to  what  we  should  call 
the  inner  light.  J  When  he  delivered 
for  the  first  time  the  four  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  system,  he  said,  “  Men¬ 
dicants,  for  the  attainment  of  these 
previously  unknown  doctrines,  the  eye, 
the  knowledge,  the  wisdom,  the  clear 
perception,  the  light  were  developed 
within  me.”  He  was  called  Sarva^ua  or 
omniscient  by  his  earliest  pupils;  but 
when  in  hater  times,  it  was  seen  that 
on  several  points  Buddha  had  but 
spoken  the  language  of  his  age,  and  had 
shared  the  errors  current  among  his 
contemporaries  with  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  an  important  con¬ 
cession  was  made  by  Buddhist  theologi¬ 
ans.  They  limited  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  omniscient,”  as  ai>p]ied  to  Bud¬ 
dha,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  system,  and  concerning  these, 
but  the.se  only,  they  declared  him  to  have 
been  infallible.  This  may  seem  to  be 
a  modern  kind  of  view,  but  whether 
modern  or  ancient,  it  certainly  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  Buddhist  theologi¬ 
ans.  In  the  Milinda  Prasna,  however, 

*  ni<<tory  of  Ancient  Sanshit  Literature,  bj 
Mnx  Muller,  p.  83. 

f  Sprenger,  Mohammed,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

^  Gogerly,  The  Eeidences  and  Doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  Colombo,  1862.  Part  L 
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which  is  a  canonical  book,  we  see  that 
the  same  idea  was  already  rising  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  Nagasena.  Being 
asked  by  King  Milinda  whether  Bud¬ 
dha  is  omniscient,  he  replies:  “Yes, 
Great  King,  the  blessed  Buddha  is  om¬ 
niscient.  But  Buddha  does  not  at  all 
times  exercise  his  omniscience.  By 
meditation  he  knows  all  things;  me¬ 
ditating  he  knows  everything  he  de¬ 
sires  to  know.”  In  this  reply  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  evidently  intended  between  sub¬ 
jects  that  may  be  known  by  sense  and 
reason,  and  subjects  that  can  be  know-n 
by  meditation  only.  Within  the  do¬ 
main  of  sense  and  reason,  Nftgasena 
does  not  claim  omniscience  or  infalli¬ 
bility  for  Buddha,  but  he  claims  for  him 
both  omniscience  and  infallibility  in  all 
that  is  to  be  perceived  by  meditation 
only,  or,  as  we  should  say,  in  matters  of 
faith. 

I  shall  have  to  explain  to  you  here¬ 
after  the  extraordinary  contrivances  by 
which  the  Brahmans  endeavored  to 
eliminate  every  human  element  from  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  and  to  establish, 
not  only  the  revealed,  but  the  pre-his- 
toric  or  even  ante-mundane  character  of 
their  scriptures.  No  apologetic  writings 
have  ever  carried  the  theory  of  revela¬ 
tion  to  greater  extremes. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiries, 
all  that  I  wish  to  point  out  is  tills, — 
that  when  the  founders  or  defenders  of 
nearly  all  the  religions  of  the  world  ap¬ 
peal  to  some  kind  of  revelation  in  siq>- 
port  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  it 
could  answer  no  useful  purpose  were  we 
to  attempt  any  classification  on  such 
disputed  ground.  Whether  the  claim 
of  a  natural  or  preternatural  revelation, 
put  forward  by  diflferent  religions,  is 
well  founded  or  not,  is  not  the  question 
at  present.  It  falls  to  the  province  of 
Theoretic  Theology  to  explain  the  true 
meaning  of  revelation,  lor  few  words 
have  been  used  so  vaguely  and  in  so 
many  different  senses.  It  falls  to  its 
province  to  explain,  not  only  how  the 
veil  was  withdrawn  that  intercepted  for 
a  time  the  rays  of  divine  truth,  but, 
what  is  a  far  more  difficult  problem, 
how  there  could  ever  have  been  a  veil 
between  truth  and  the  seeker  of  truth, 
between  the  adoring  heart  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  highest  adoration,  between 
the  Father  and  his  children. 
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In  Comparative  Theology  our  task  is 
different :  w'e  have  simplv  to  deal  with 
the  facts  such  as  we  find  them.  If  jieo- 
ple  regard  their  religion  as  revealed,  it 
IS  to  them  a  revealed  religion,  and  has 
to  be  treated  as  such  by  an  impartial 
historian.  We  cannot  determine  a 
question  by  adopting,  without  discus¬ 
sion,  the  claims  of  one  party,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  those  of  the  other. 

But  this  principle  of  classification  into 
revealed  and  natural  religions  appears 
still  more  faulty,  when  we  look  at  it 
from  another  point  of  view.  Even  if 
we  granted  that  all  religions,  except 
Christianity  and  Mosaism,  derived  their 
origin  from  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
only  which,  according  to  Palcy,  are 
sufficient  by  themselves  for  calling  into 
life  the  fundamental  tenets  of  w’hat  we 
explained  before  as  natural  religion,  the 
classification  of  Christianity  and  Juda¬ 
ism  on  one  side  as  revealed,  and  of  the 
other  religions  as  natural,  would  still 
be  defective,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  religion,  though  founded  on  revela¬ 
tion,  can  ever  be  entirely  separated 
from  natural  religion.  The  tenets  of 
natural  religion,  though  by  themselves 
they  never  constituted  a  real  historical  re¬ 
ligion,  supjily  the  only  ground  on  which 
revealed  religion  can  stand,  the  only  soil 
where  it  can  strike  root,  and  from 
which  it  can  receive  nourishment  and 
life.  If  M’e  took  away  that  soil,  or  if 
we  supposed  that  it,  too,  had  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  revelation,  we  should  not  only 
run  counter  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  but 
we  should  degrade  revealed  religion  by 
changing  it  into  a  mere  formula,  to  be 
accepted  by  a  recipient  incapable  of 
questioning,  weighing,  and  appreciating 
its  truth ;  we  should  indeed  have  the 
germ,  but  we  should  have  thrown  anvay 
the  congenial  soil  in  which  alone  that 
geiin  of  true  religion  can  live  and  grow. 

Christianity,  addressing  itself  not  only 
to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles, 
not  only  to  the  ignorant,  but  also  to  the 
learned,  not  only  to  the  believers,  but  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  unbeliever,  pre¬ 
supposed  in  all  of  them  the  elements  of 
natural  religion,  and  with  them  the 
power  of  choosing  betw’een  truth  and 
untruth.  ITius  only  could  St.  Paul  say  : 
‘•Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.”  (1  Thess.  v.  21  ) 
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The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
Old  Testament.  There,  too,  the  belief 
in  a  Ueity,  and  in  some  at  least  of  its 
indefeasible  attributes,  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  prophets  who  call  the 
wayward  Jews  back  to  the  w’orship  of 
Jehovah,  appeal  to  them  as  competent 
by  the  truth-testing  power  that  is  within 
them,  to  choose  between  Jehovah  and 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  between  truth 
and  untruth.  Remember  only  the  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Jews,  w'hen  Joshua  gathered  ail  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and  called 
for  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their 
lieads,  and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their 
officers  ;  and  they  presented  themselves 
before  God. 

“And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  Tims  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel : 
lour  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of 
Nachor:  and  they  served  other  gods.” 

And  then,  after  reminding  them  of  all 
that  God  has  done  for  them,  he  concludes 
by  saying: — 

“Now,  therefore,  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth  ;  and 
put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
and  in  Egypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord. 

“  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve 
the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve  ;  whether  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites  in  ivhose  lands  ye  dwell :  but 
as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord.” 

In  order  to  choose  between  different 
gods  and  different  forms  of  faith,  a  m.an 
must  possess  the  faculty  of  choosing,  the 
instruments  of  testing  truth  and  untruth, 
whether  revealed  or  not:  he  must  know 
that  certain  fundamental  tenets  cannot 
be  absent  in  any  true  religion,  and  th;it 
there  are  doctrines  against  which  his 
rational  or  moral  conscience  revolts  as 
inoompatible  with  truth.  In  short,  there 
must  be  the  foundation  of  religion,  there 
must  "be  the  solid  rock  before  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  erect  an  altar,  a  temple,  or  a 
church  :  and  if  we  call  that  foundation 
natural  religion,  it  is  clear  that  no  re¬ 
vealed  religion  «^an  be  thought  of  which 
does  not  rest  more  or  less  firmly  on  natu¬ 
ral  religion. 
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These  difficulties  have  been  felt  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  some  of  our  most  learned 
divines,  w'ho  have  attempted  a  cl.assifi- 
cation  of  religions  from  their  ow’ii  point 
of  view.*  New  definitions  of  natural 
religion  have  therefore  been  proposed  in 
order  to  avoid  the  overlapping  of  the  two 
definitions  of  natural  and  revealed  reli¬ 
gion.  N.atural  religion  has,  for  instance, 
been  explained  as  the  religion  of  nature 
before  revelation,  such  as  may  be  sup- 
posetl  to  have  existed  among  the  patri¬ 
archs,  or  to  exist  still  among  primitive 
people  w'ho  have  not  yet  been  enlightened 
by  Christianity  or  debased  by  idolatry. 

According  to  this  view  we  should 
have  to  distinguish  not  two,  but  three 
classes  of  religion :  the  primitive  or 
n.atural,  the  debased  or  idolatrous,  and 
the  revealed.  Rut,  as  ]>ointed  out  be¬ 
fore,  the  first,  the  so-called  primitive  or 
natural  religion,  exists  in  the  minds  of 
modern  philosophers  rather  than  of 
ancient  poets  and  prophets.  History 
never  tells  us  of  any  race  with  whom  the 
siinjde  feeling  of  reverence  for  higher 
]>owers  was  not  hidden  under  mytholog¬ 
ical  disguises.  Nor  would  it  be  possible 
even  thus  to  separate  the  three  classes 
of  religion  by  sharp  and  definite  lines  of 
demarkation,  becauso  both  the  debased 
or  idolatrous  and  the  purified  or  revealed 
religions  would  of  necessity  include  with¬ 
in  themselves  the  elements  of  natural 
religion.  Nor  do  w’e  diminish  these 
difficulties  in  the  classificatory  stage  of 
our  science  if,  in  the  place  of  this  simple 
natural  religion,  we  admit  with  other 
theologians  and  philosophers,  a  universal 
primeval  revelation.  This  universal  pri¬ 
meval  revehation  is  only  another  name  fer 
natural  religion,  and  it  rests  on  no  au¬ 
thority  but  the  speculations  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  same  class  of  philosophers, 
considering  that  language  was  too  won¬ 
derful  .an  achievement  for  the  human 
mind,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  admit¬ 
ting  a  universal  primeval  language  re¬ 
vealed  directly  by  God  to  man,  or  rather 
to  mute  beings ;  while  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  and  the  more  reverent  among  the 
Fathers  of  tlie  Church  and  among  the 
founders  of  modem  philosophy  pointed 
out  that  it  v\  .as  more  consonant  with  the 
general  working  of  an  all-wise  and  all- 
})Owerful  Creator  that  he  should  have 

•  See  Professor  Jowett’s  Enay  on  Natural  lie- 
lifjion,  p.  4S8. 
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endowed  hnmnn  nature  with  germinant 
faculties  of  speech,  instead  of  presenting 
mute  beings  with  grammars  and  diction¬ 
aries  ready-made.  Is  an  infant  less  won¬ 
derful  than  a  man  ?  an  acorn  less  w’on- 
derful  than  an  oak  tree  ?  a  cell,  if  yon 
like,  or  a  protoplasm,  including  poten¬ 
tially  within  itself  all  that  it  has  to  be¬ 
come  hereafter,  less  wonderful  than  all 
the  moving  creatures  that  have  life  ? 
The  8.ame  applies  to  religion.  A  univer¬ 
sal  primeval  religion  revealed  direct  by 
God  to  man,  or  rather  to  a  crowd  of 
atheists,  may,  to  our  human  wisdom, 
seem  the  Iwst  solution  of  all  difficulties ; 
but  a  higher  wisdom  speaks  to  us  from 
out  the  realities  of  history,  and  teaches 
us,  if  w'e  will  but  learn,  that  “  we  have 
all  to  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  feel 
after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us.” 

Of  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  pri¬ 
meval  revelation  and  all  its  self-created 
difficulties  we  shall  have  to  speak  again  : 
for  the  present  it  must  suffice  if  we  have 
shotvn  that  the  problem  of  a  scientific 
classification  of  religion  is  not  brought 
nearer  to  its  solution  by  the  additional 
assumption  of  another  purely  hypotheti¬ 
cal  class  of  religion. 

We  have  not  finished  yet.  A  very 
im|)ortant,  and,  for  certain  purposes,  very 
useful  classification,  has  been  that  into 
polytheistic,  dualistic,  and  monotheistic 
religions.  If  religion  rests  chiefly  on 
a  belief  in  a  Higher  Power,  then  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  Higher  Power  would  seem 
to  supjdy  a  very  characteristic  feature 
by  which  to  classify  the  religions  of  the 
world.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  for  certain 
purposes  such  a  classification  has  proved 
useful :  all  I  maintain  is  that  we  should 
thus  have  to  class  together  religions 
most  heterogeneous  in  other  respects, 
though  agreeing  in  the  number  of  their 
deities.  Besides,  it  would  certaitdy  be 
necessary  to  add  two  other  classes — 
the  henotheistic  and  the  atheistic.  Heno- 
theistic  religions  differ  from  polytheistic 
because,  although  they  recognise  the 
existence  of  various  deities,  or  names  of 


deities,  they  represent  each  deity  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  the  rest,  as  the  only 
deity  present  in  the  mind  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper  at  the  time  of  his  worship  and 
prayer.  This  character  is  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  religion  of  the  Vedio  poets. 
Although  in.any  gods  are  invoked  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hymns,  sometimes  also  in  the  same 
hymn,  yet  there  is  no  rule  of  precedence 
established  among  them  ;  .and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  varying  .aspects  of  nature,  and 
the  varying  cravings  of  the  hutnan  heart, 
it  is  sometimes  Indra,  the  god  of  the 
blue  sky,  sometimes  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire,  sometimes  Varuna,  the  ancient  god 
of  the  firm.ament,  who  are  pr.aised  as  su¬ 
preme  without  any  suspicion  ofrivalry,  or 
any  idea  of  subordination.  This  pecndiar 
ph.ase  of  religion,  this  w'orship  of  single 
gods,  forms  probably  every  where  the  first 
stage  in  the  growth  of  polytheism,  and 
deserves  therefore  a  separate  name. 

As  to  atheistic  religions,  they  might 
seem  to  be  perfectly  impossible  ;  and  yet 
the  fiujt  c.annot  be  dispute*!  aw'.ay  that 
the  religion  of  Buddlia  was  from  the 
beginning  purely  atheistic.  The  idea  of 
the  Godhead,  after  it  ha<l  been  degr.aded 
by  endless  mythological  .absurdities 
which  struck  and  repelle*!  the  he.art  of 
Buddh.a,  was,  fora  time  at  least,  entirely 
expelled  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  the  highest  morality  that 
was  ever  taught  before  the  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  taught  by  men  \vith  whom 
the  gods  had  Irecome  mere  phantoms, 
and  who  had  no  altars,  not  even  an  altar 
to  the  Unknowm  God. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  my  next  lec¬ 
ture  to  show  that  the  only  scienti¬ 
fic  and  truly  genetic  classification  of  re¬ 
ligions  is  the  same  as  the  classification  of 
languages,  and  that,  particularly  in  the 
early  history  of  the  human  intellect,  there 
exists  the  most  intimate  relationship  be¬ 
tween  language,  religion,  and  n.ationality 
— a  relationsliip  quite  independent  of 
those  physical  elements,  the  blood,  the 
skull,  or  the  hair,  on  which  ethnologists 
have  attempted  to  found  their  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race. 
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It  is  not  commonly  known  that  when  instruments  of  adequate  power,  a  va- 
the  celestial  depths  are  scanned  with  riety  of  beautiful  and  well-marked  colors 
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can  be  recognized.  Amongst  the  fixed 
st:irs,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  tint 
missing  from  the  full  scale  of  the  pris¬ 
matic  colors,  while  a  variety  of  hues 
not  belonging  to  that  scale, — as  gr.ay, 
lilac,  fawn-colored,  and  buff, — may  be 
seen  among  the  members  of  those  multi¬ 
ple  systems  of  stars  which  form  so  in¬ 
teresting  .1  subject  of  study  to  the  tele- 
scopist.  IJiit  the  planets  are  the  only 
objects  in  the  heavens  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  variegated  in  color — that  is, 
which  present,  side  by  side  and  in  actual 
contact,  streaks  and  ])atche8  of  difierent- 
ly  colore«l  surface.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
recently  that  the  diversities  of  tint  thus 
presented  have  been  recognized  to  their 
full  extent.  The  observation  of  colors 
so  delicate  as  those  we  refer  to,  or 
rather  of  colors  which,  however  well- 
marked  in  reality,  are  so  easily  lost 
sight  of  through  the  effects  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  distances  se{)arating  us  from  these 
outer  worlds,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
It  is  only  under  very  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  the  colors  can  be  seen  at  all ;  and 
the  mode  of  observation  which  alone 
serves  to  exhibit  them  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  best  calculated 
to  reveal  other  planetary  features.  The 
results  w’hich  have  rew'arded  some  re¬ 
cent  studies,  specially  directed  to  the 
detection  of  color,  are  so  interesting 
and  instructive,  that  we  need  otter 
no  excuse  for  presenting  them  at  some 
length.  It  is  precisely  such  studies  as 
these,  apparently  directed  to  trivial  re¬ 
lations,  which,  when  carefully  weighed, 
have  been  found  to  afford  the  most  sug¬ 
gestive  evidence  respecting  the  economy 
of  the  solar  system. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  colors 
whicli  the  planets  exhibit  to  the  unaided 
eye.  These  colors,  though  not  in  all 
cases  very  marked,  are  (juite  sufficient  to 
enable  any  one  to  distinguish  one  planet 
from  another.  Jupiter,  to  the  naked 
eye,  appears  perfectly  white.  Ilis  bril¬ 
liancy  so  far  surpasses  that  of  any  fixed 
star,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  him 
when  he  is  shining  in  full  glory  on  the 
dark  background  of  the  midnight  sky. 
But  when  he  is  an  evening  or  a  morning 
star,  he  may  be  mistoken  for  Venns. 
To  distinguish  between  the  two  it  should 
be  noticed  that  Venus  is  much  the  more 
brilliant  under  such  circumstances,  while 


her  light  is  somewhat  less  snowily  white. 
The  peculiar  creamy-white  of  the  planet 
of  love,  can  never  be  mistaken  by  those 
w'ho  have  once  h.ad  their  attention  at¬ 
tracted  to  it.  Mercury  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  either  of  the  two  other  white 
planets.  Owing  to  his  proximity  to  the 
sun,  he  shines  with  a  peculiar  sparkling 
light  which  distinguishes  him  from  every 
other  object  in  the  heavens.  The  an¬ 
cients,  accordingly,  called  this  little  plan¬ 
et  “the  sparkler.”  When  seen  side  by 
side  with  Jupiter  or  Venus,  the  inferior¬ 
ity  of  his  light, — in  quantity, — is  as  re¬ 
markable  as  its  singular  intrinsic  bril¬ 
liancy. 

Mars  and  Saturn,  however,  are  the 
two  ])lanets  whose  colors,  as  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  are  the  most  readily  distin¬ 
guishable.  The  former  shines  with  an 
unmistakably  ruddy  light,  which  ac¬ 
quired  for  it  among  the  Greeks  the  title 
of  irupofi?,  the  Fiery  One.  Sometimes 
this  color  is  more  marked  than  at  others, 
and  it  used  to  be  thought  th.at  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  caused  by  changes  in  our 
own  atmosphere.  This  idea  has  now, 
however,  been  shown  to  be  a  mistaken 
one,  and  astronomers  recognize  in  the 
strange  variations  of  color  presented 
by  this  interesting  object,  the  occurence 
of  changes  taking  jilace  on  the  planet 
itself.  He  has  been  known  to  shine 
with  so  deep  and  ominous  .a  hue  that 
popular  fears  have  pictured  him  as  some 
new  orb  sent  to  forewarn  mankind  of 
strife  and  bloodshed. 

Saturn  shines  with  a  dull  yellow,  and 
somewhat  dismal,  hue,  a  circumstance 
wdiich,  taken  in  combination  with  his 
sluggish  motions,  may  be  held  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  gloomy  auguries  which  the 
astrologers  drew  in  old  times  from  the 
“  predominance  ”  of  this  pLanet.  Our 
readers  may  remember,  for  instance,  the 
lines  of  Chaucer,  in  which,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  mythological  and  astrological 
lore,  he  describes  the  m.alevolent  in- 
ttuence  of  the  yellow  planet.  Saturn, 
— the  god,  bo  it  remembered, — is  ad¬ 
dressing  Venus,  and  thus  assumes  to 
himself  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the 
planet : — 

“My  dere  doughter  Venus,  quod  Saturne, 

My  cours,  that  hath  ao  wide  for  to  turne 

Il.ith  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 

Min  is  tlie  drencliing  in  the  see  so  wan, 

Min  is  the  prison  in  the  derke  cote^ 
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Min  i*  the  strangel,  and  hanging  by  the  throte, 
Tlie  murmure  and  the  cherlea  rebelling, 

Tlie  groyning,  and  the  prive  erapoysoning. 

I  do  vcnge*unc6  and  pleine  correction, 

■While  1  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  Leon. 

Min  is  the  mine  of  the  high  halles. 

The  tailing  of  the  touree  and  ol  the  wallcs 
Upon  the  minour  or  the  carpenter: 

I  alew  Samson  in  shaking  the  piler. 

Min  lien  also  the  maladies  colde. 

The  derke  tresons,  and  the  castes  olde : 

My  loking  is  the  fader  of  pestilence.” 

All  evils,  in  fact,  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject,  save  only  open  war, — 
which  was  the  proi)erty  of  fiery  Mars, 
— were  fathered  upon  the  planet  which 
astronomers  now  recognize  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  celestial  objects.  ^ 

We  turn,  however,  to  the  peculiarities 
of  color  which  the  telescope  has  reveal¬ 
ed  in  several  of  the  principal  planets. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  either 
Venus  or  Mercury  under  circumstances 
favorable  for  the  detection  of  color. 
And,  indeed,  the  brilliancy  of  both 
these  planets  is  so  great  that  to  observe 
them  properly  colored  glasses  must  be 
commonly  used  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  indications  of  color  presented 
through  such  a  medium.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  in  passing,  that 
gray  and  reddish  j)atche8  of  light  have 
been  seen  by  some  observers  on  the 
dark  ]tart  of  these  planets,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
probable  occurrence  of  auroral  displays 
in  these  distant  orbs.  If  we  were  to 
accept  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  improbable,  we  should  be  led  to 
i  ifer  that  the  auroras  uhich  are  to  be 
witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury 
and  Venus  must  be  much  more  splendid 
than  any  which  have  ever  been  visible 
on  our  owm  earth.  For  certainly  the 
brightest  auroral  displays  ever  seen  by 
man,  could  not  possibly  be  discernible 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  We 
know  that  the  flashes  of  the  aurora  can 
110  longer  be  traced  as  the  day  begins 
to  dawn ;  and  we  may  therefore  as¬ 
sume  with  confidence  that  an  observer 
who  should  see  our  earth  as  w’e  com¬ 
monly  see  Venus,  with  a  part  of  its  sur¬ 
face  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and  a 
part  in  darkness,  would  be  prevented 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  illuminated  part 
rom  discerning  the  faint  light  of  an  au¬ 
roral  display  in  progress  on  the  darker 
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part.  But  physicists  have  learnt  to 
associate  auroras  with  solar  action,  and 
therefore  it  may  well  be  that  on  Venus 
and  Mercury,  which  are  so  much  nearer 
to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  auroral 
henoniena  may  be  exhibited  with  en- 
anced  splendor. 

It  is  w’iien  we  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  that  we  obtain  the 
first  well-marked  indications  of  color  in 
the  planetary  system. 

Mars  stands  prominent  among  the 
planets  for  the  distinctness  and  variety 
of  the  colors  which  his  disc  exhibits. 
When  a  telescope  of  adequate  power  is 
turned  towards  this  miniature  world, 
we  are  struck  in  the  first  place  by  the 
singular  brilliancy  of  the  two  white 
spots,  ^hich  have  long  since  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  “  the  snowy  poles  of  moon¬ 
less  Mars.”  They  stand  out  so  conspic¬ 
uously  from  the  rest  of  the  disc,  that 
often  when  a  mist  i»asses  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  planet,  they  may  be  distinct¬ 
ly  recognized,  like  two  faint  stars,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  planet  is  totally  hid¬ 
den  from  view. 

Next  we  notice  the  delicately-tinted 
border  of  white  light  which  surrounds 
the  rest  of  the  disc,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
frame,  within  which  the  true  features  of 
the  planet’s  surtace  are  to  be  recognized. 
This  bolder  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
light  cumulus  clouds  in  the  Martial  at¬ 
mosphere.  Such  clouds,  if  formed  like 
those  in  our  own  air,  would  only  become 
perceptible  to  us  where,  through  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  foreshortening  near  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  they  w’ere  crowded  together — 
in  ap)iearance — and  thus  concealed  the 
true  surface  of  the  planet  from  our  view. 
Occasionally  they  exhibit  a  greeuish  tint 
of  exquisite  delicacy. 

But  it  is  within  this  boundary  that 
the  true  colors  of  Mars  are  to  be  seen. 
The  body  of  the  planet,  or  w’hat  may  be 
assumed  to  be  its  true  suiTace,  is  of  a 
ruddy  or  ochreish  tint,  here  and  there 
somewhat  yellowish.  There  are  also  to 
be  seen  occasionally  spots  of  salmon-col¬ 
ored  light,  brownish  patches,  and  even 
black  spots  of  small  size.  We  may  not 
unreasonably  look  upon  all  these  portions 
of  the  planet  as  consisting  of  earthy  sub¬ 
stances,  resembling  those  w'hich  consti¬ 
tute  our  own  lands  and  continents. 
Next,  covering  an  extent  of  the  disc 
very  little  less  than  that  occupied  by  the 
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ruddy  regions,  wo  have  spaces  which 
some  observers  consider  to  l)e  green, 
while  to  others  they  appear  of  an  indigo- 
gray  or  neutral  color.  Like  the  red 
parts,  the  grayish  or  greenish  spaces  are 
not  uniformly  dark.  In  some  places 
they  are  so  faintly  tinted  as  to  appear 
almost  white ;  in  others  they  seem  tinged 
with  a  purplish  hue.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  these  portions  are  in  reality  se-o-s, 
and  not  fresh-water  seas,  but  seas  like 
our  own,  colored  by  the  salts  which  they 
contain.  The  varieties  of  color  corre¬ 
spond  indeed  quite  closely  with  those 
observed  in  our  own  oceans,  from  the 
light-green  hues  of  the  polar  seas  to  that 
strange  deep  hue  which  Homer  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  wine-colored.” 

A  French  astronomer  w’as  led  by  the 
singular  contrasts  of  color  oV)servable  on 
Mars  to  form  a  very  strange  theory  re¬ 
specting  tlie  physical  comlitions  which 
prevail  upon  his  surface.  Noticing  that 
the  ruddy  tints  always  appear  most 
clearly  during  the  Martial  summer,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  vegetation 
is  of  a  different  nature  on  Mars  than  on 
our  own  earth.  In  place  of  green  leaves 
the  trees  on  that  distant  world  jmt  forth 
red  leaves,  he  argued  ;  as  spring  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  fields  recover  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  long  Martial  winter,  but  in 
place  of  what  we  term  verdure  they  are 
clotlied  with  rubescence.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  the  Martial  poets  might  say  of 
spring,  more  truthfully  than  our  own 
have  done,  that 

“  She  cometh,  blushing  like  a  maid.” 

Hut  w'e  have  no  great  re.ason  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  theory  is  true.  Certainly’ 
our  earth  w’ould  not  appear  green  if  her 
continents  could  be  view’ed  from  afar  off, 
as  we  see  Mars.  Nav,  even  our  forests, 
supposing  them  large  enough  to  be  sep¬ 
arately  visible,  would  scarcely  exhibit  a 
discernible  green  tint.  A  very  eminent 
landscape-painter  used  to  deride  the  no¬ 
tion  that  trees  are  green ;  “  leaves  are 
green,  if  you  will,”  he  used  to  say,  “  but 
trees, — they  are  any  color  but  green ; 
black,  white,  yellow,  red,  but  never 
green.”  And,  making  allowance  for  the 
recpiirements  of  paradox,  the  assertion  is 
not  far  from  the  truth.  No  one  ever 
saw  out  of  a  picture-book,  and  that  a 
bad  one,  a  really  green  forest.  And  by 
parity  of  reasoning  we  may  assume  that 


if  vegetation  on  IMars  were  red,  yet  seen 
in  large  masses  the  red  tints  would  be 
lost. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  have  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  ruddy  tint 
of  the  Martial  continents  in  the  fact  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  soil  of  the  planet 
resendjles  those  red  and  ochreish  soils 
which  appear  in  various  parts  of  our 
own  earth.  A  geologist  may  suppose, 
if  he  will,  that  the  Martialists  are  pas.s- 
ing  through  the  old  lied  Sandstone  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  possibly  some  thousands  of 
years  hence^bservers  of  Mars  may  see 
with  wonder  the  signs  of  a  soil  wholly 
different  from  that  now  visible  to  us. 

When  we  turn  to  the  planet  Jupiter, 
we  are  struck  with  the  immense  contrast 
he  presents  to  ]Mar8,  not  merely  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  colors,  which  tint  his 
disc,  but  in  every  feature.  Mars  is  one 
of  tlie  le.*i8t  of  the  planets,  much  less,  in 
fact,  than  our  own  earth.  Jupiter  is 
thirteen  hundred  times  larger  than  the 
globe  we  live  on.  Mars  has  a  day  only 
half  an  hour  or  so  longer  than  ours.  Ju¬ 
piter’s  day  lasts  but  nine  or  ten  hours. 
Mars  is  without  attendants.  Jupiter  has 
four  noble  satellites,  each  scarcely’  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  planet  jMerenry. 

When  Jupiter  is  observed  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  we  can  detect 
scarcely  any  signs  of  color.  Hut  no  one 
who  has  ever  seen  Jupiter  in  a  |)owerful 
telescope,  under  really  favorable  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  wonderful  splendor  of  his  color¬ 
ing.  One  need  not  be  an  enthusiast  in 
matters  astronomical  to  be  so  enchanted 
w’ith  the  spectacle  as  to  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  leave  the  telescope.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  rejoices  in  a  noble 
equitorial,  accurately  driven  by  clod  - 
work,  so  as  to  keep  an  object  alway's  in 
view,  finds  that  on  such  a  night  as  we 
have  described,  the  friends  whom  he  in¬ 
vites  occasionally  to  enjoy  the  glories  of 
the  heavens,  will  take  no  hint  to  limit 
their  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle.  “  I 
have  nothing  for  it,  as  a  rule,”  he  com¬ 
plains,  “but  to  stop  the  clock,  so  that 
Jupiter  withdraws  himself  from  their  too 
eager  gaze.” 

And  now  to  describe  the  colors  of  the 
noble  planet.  The  poles  are  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful  color,  resembling  what 
is  termed  by  painters  ultramanne-ash. 
What  is  sometimes  called  the  body  of 
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Jupiter  as  distinijuished  from  the  dark 
belts,  which  are  doubtless,  however,  the 
true  surface  of  the  planet,  is  of  a  rich 
creamy  white,  slightly  less  brilliant, near 
the  edge  of  the  disc.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  we  look  here  upon  the  “  silver  lin¬ 
ings  ”  of  clouds  sus|H*nded  in  the  deep 
atmosphere  of  the  giant  planet.  It  is 
the  dark  belts  which  e.xhibit  tlie  most 
rem.arkable  coloring.  Those  nearest  to 
the  gray-blue  poles  are  slate-colored. 
Somewhat  farther  from  the  j)oles  a 
tinge  of  red  is  discernible  in  the  gray. 
Ill  fact,  -we  have  a  re.aliz.ation  of  the  gris- 
rouge  color  which  amuses  us  in  Moliere’s 
comedy.  Still  farther  from  the  poles  the 
belts  appear  of  a  delicate  chocolate  color, 
somewhat  ruddy;  while  the  two  dark 
belts  on  either  side  of  the  great  equato¬ 
rial  bright  zone  exhibit  an  appearance 
as  though  light  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
garnet  hue  were  shining  through  a  choc¬ 
olate-tinted  medium. 

liut  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  coloring  of  Jufti- 
ter  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  bright 
equatorial  belt,  usually  white,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  observed  to  exhibit  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  and  variations 
of  color.  Mr.  Browning,  the  optician, 
using  a  fine  reflector  of  his  own  construc¬ 
tion,  discovered  last  autumn  that  the 
equatorial  belt  had  assumed  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint.  Then  later  it  became  of  a 
bright  ochreish-yellow.  And  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  it  has 
changed  through  a  variety  of  tints  of 
yellow,  ranging  from  Homan  orange  to 
yellow'-lake.  We  shall  presently  com¬ 
ment  further  on  the  significance  of  this 
striking  series  of  phenomena. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  here  that 
occasionally  spots  of  almost  inky  black¬ 
ness  can  be  seen  upon  the  belts  of  Jupi¬ 
ter.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  always 
visible,  shows  that,  if  the  belts  belong  to 
the  real  surface  of  the  planet,  they  must 
yet  be  more  or  less  obscured  from  our 
view  by  a  veil  of  vapor.  It  is  only  when 
this  vapor  is  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
removed  from  some  region,  that  the 
black  spots  w'e  have  referred  to  become 
visible. 

Beautiful  as  Jupiter  is,  and  grand  as 
is  the  system  which  attends  upon  him, 
Saturn  presents  a  yet  more  charming  and 
impressive  spectacle  to  the  telescopist. 
The  wonderful  ring-system  is  alone  suf¬ 


ficient  to  render  him  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  planets.  But  the  scheme  of 
attendant  orbs,  circling  outside  the  rings, 
raises  Saturn  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sun.  His  family  of  satellites  is  as  large 
in  numl)er  as  the  sun’s  family  of  planets, 
and  as  the  sun,  l>esides  his  planet  family, 
has  a  ring  of  small  bodies, — the  asteroids, 

— attending  upon  him,  so  Saturn  has  a 
yet  more  compact  ring,  composed,  so 
say  the  astronomers,  of  myriads  of  mi¬ 
nute  8.atellites,  circling  in  ever  intertwin¬ 
ing  orbits  around  the  groat  centre  of  the 
Saturnian  system. 

Although  Sjiturn  is  so  much  farther 
from  us  than  Jupiter,  he  presents  colors 
of  erjual  beauty.  The  cliief  difference 
between  the  planets  in  this  respect,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  belts  of  Satuni  are 
not  dark  and  rugged  like  those  of  .lupi- 
ter, but  faint  and  smooth.  “This  uni¬ 
formity,”  says  an  observer  whom  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  quote  more  at 
length,  “  though  it  detracts  somewhat 
Irom  the  interest  with  which  the  belts 
are  examined,  adds  greatly  to  the  unique 
beauty  of  the  planet.” 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
beauties  of  this  most  lovely  of  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system,  we  must 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  rings,  otherwise  our  description 
would  seem  unintelligible  to  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  progress  of  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  the  Saturnian  system. 

It  had  long  been  known  th.at  what  is 
termed  for  brevity  Saturn’s  ring,  is  divi¬ 
ded  by  a  wide  circular  gap  some  two  ' 
thousand  miles  across  into  two  concen¬ 
tric  rings,  of  which  the  inner  is  the 
wider  and  the  brighter.  More  recently 
it  had  been  discovered  that  several  other 
diviiuous  exist  in  the  ring-system,  of 
which  one,  dividing  the  outer  ring  almost 
along  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  appears 
to  be  permanent.  But  these  divisions 
are  not  black ;  moreover,  careful  obser¬ 
vers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  the  great  dark  division  is  not  black. 
Captain  Jacob,  an  eminent  observer,  had 
noticed  that  when  the  sh.adow  of  the 
planet  falls  across  this  division,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  intense  blackness  ot 
the  shadow  and  the  merely  dark  color 
of  the  division  was  very  marked.  This 
showed  that  some  material  or  other 
occupied  the  great  division  between  the 
rings. 
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The  (liscovt*ry  of  a  dark  ring  within 
the  innermost  bright  one  seems  less  re¬ 
markable  after  this  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  division  is  in  reality 
but  a  darker  part  of  the  ring-system. 
Still  the  actual  proof  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  dark  ring  has  existence  within  the 
bounds  of  our  solar  system,  c.annot  but 
be  looked  upon  as  striking.  The  discov¬ 
ery  that  whore  it  crosses  Saturn  the  pla¬ 
net  can  be  seen  through  the  dark  ring 
was,  however,  much  more  so.  It  was 
the  first  demonstrated  case  of  atransj)a- 
rent  substance  wdthin  the  solar  scheme, 
— of  a  substatice,  at  least,  in  this  sense 
transparent,  that  its  materials  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  vision  through  it  is  pos-sible. 
We  now  have  rcJison  to  believe  that  the 
actual  matter  composing  the  dark  ring 
is  no  more  transparent  than  the  moon  is. 
It  is  supposed  that  minute  satellites, 
somewhat  more  widely  separated  than 
in  the  case  of  the  bright  rings,  compose 
the  dark  ring  also,  and  that  between 
these  satellites  we  c.an  see  through  to 
the  ])lanet.  The  appearance  actually 
jiresented  is  ns  though  the  dark  ring 
were  composed  of  crape,  veiling,  but 
not  altogether  hiding  the  planet  from  us. 
On  this  account  the  ring  is  often  called 
the  crape-ring. 

When  seen  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances, — that  is,  when  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  not  unusually  favorable, 
— the  only  colors  which  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  on  iSaturn  are  the  white  of  the 
cloud-zones  and  the  yellow  of  the  belts. 
But  on  one  of  those  few  fine  nights 
which  are  the  delight  of  the  telescopist, 
we  suddeidy  find  the  pale  faint  colors  of 
the  distant  planet  changed  into  well- 
marked  hues  of  great  distinctness.  The 
following  descrijaion  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Browning,  the  optician.  The  ob¬ 
servation  w'as  made  with  a  fine  twelve- 
inch  rertector,  by  means  of  which  Mr. 
Browning,  in  the  few  leisure  hours  at  his 
disposal,  has  alre.ady  made  many  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  observational  astro¬ 
nomy.  Speaking  of  a  colored  drawing 
which  accom))anied  a  paper  of  his  on 
Saturn  in  the  “  Student,” — “  The  follow¬ 
ing  colors,”  he  says,  “  were  used  to 
represent  the  parts  indicated.  The  rings, 
yellow  ochre, — shaded  with  the  same, — 
and  sepia.  The  globe,  yellow  ochre  .and 
brown  madder,  orange  and  purple, 
shaded  with  sepia.  The  great  division 


in  the  rings,  sepia,” — not  black,  be  it 
noticed.  “  The  pole,  .and  the  narrow 
belts  situated  near  it  on  the  globe,  pale 
cob.alt-blue.” 

It  will  be  observed  how  largely  our 
conceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  Satur¬ 
nian  scheme  are  enhanced  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  colors  so  varied  and  so  well 
marked  are  exhibited  on  the  planet’s 
disc,  and  in  the  noble  rings  which  circle 
around  it.  But  in  reality  no  description, 
nay  no  painting,  can  afford  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  planet’s  exceeding 
loveliness  on  such  a  night  as  we  have 
mentioned.  Mr.  Browning’s  picture  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  representa¬ 
tion  of  Saturn  which  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Yet  no  one  would  admit  more 
readily  than  himself  that  it  conveys  but 
an  inadequ.ate  idea  of  the  ringed  planet 
when  seen  in  its  full  glory.  “The  tints 
I  have  used,”  he  says,  “  are  the  nearest 
I  could  find  to  those  seen  on  the  planet, 
but  there  is  a  muddiness  about  all  ter¬ 
restrial  colors  when  compared  with  the 
colors  of  the  objects  seen  in  the  heavens. 
These  colors  could  not  be  represented 
in  all  their  brilliancy  and  purity,  unless 
we  could  dip  our  pencil  in  a  rainbow, 
and  transfer  the  prismatic  tints  to  our 
paper.” 

On  account  of  the  heavy  masses  of 
clouds  which  cover  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
we  oidy  obtain  j)artial  and  indistinct  view’s 
of  their  real  surface ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  arrangement 
of  continents  and  oceans  which  may  e.\- 
ist  upon  these  planets.  There  are  many 
of  our  earths  which  might  be  supposed 
to  present  some  such  tints  .as  we  see  on 
Saturn  ami  .Jupiter,  if  only  our  planet 
could  be  viewed  under  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  But  there  are  some 
difficulties  which  it  is  not  very  e.asy  to 
get  over.  It  is  certain  that  whenever 
we  get  a  real  glimpse  of  the  Saturnian 
and  Jovian  surfaces  we  see  various 
shades  of  brown,  red,  purple,  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  nothing, — except  near  the  poles, — 
which  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
represent  seas  or  oceans.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
Be.a8  and  oceans  elsew’here  than  near  the 
poles.  For  the  great  equatori.al  white 
belts  which  surround  both  planets  must 
consist  of  masses  of  cloud  or  mist,  raised 
by  evaporation  from  widely-expandeil 
oceans.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  theie  is 
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no  trace  on  the  ruddy,  dark  belts  near 
the  equator  of  any  oceanic  masses  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator. 

Another  circumstance  very  diflicult  to 
comprehend  is  the  existence  of  the  vapor¬ 
ous  masses  which  form  the  cloud-belts. 
Jupiter  and  S.aturn  are  so  much  farther 
from  the  sun  than  we  are  that  one  w'ould 
imagine  the  solar  rays  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  evaporate  such  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  w'ater  as  must  in  reality  be  held 
suspended  in  these  cloud-belts, — if  they 
are  rightly  so  called.  In  the  dense  at¬ 
mospheres  surrounding  Saturn  and  Ju¬ 
piter  evaporation  would  require  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  in  our  own  air. 
And  though  this  same  density  would 
tend,  as  Tyndall  and  Hopkins  have 
shown,  to  preserve  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  would  exist  were  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  rarer,  yet,  as  Jupiter  is  more  than 
five  times,  and  Saturn  more  than  nine 
times,  farther  from  the  sun  than  we  are, 
those  planets  would  require  all  that  ef¬ 
fect,  and  more,  to  secure  for  them  the 
same  warmth  that  we  enjoy.  This 
warmth  would  be  altogether  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  enormous  masses  of 
vapor  which  hang  sns|)ended  over  the 
two  giant  planets  of  the  solar  scheme. 

^Ve  believe  th.at  when  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  properly  weighed,  the  only 
conclusion  which  can  be  arrived  at  is, 
that  there  exists  both  in  Saturn  and 
J upiter  a  vast  fund  of  intern.al  heat. 

The  enormous  volumes  of  these  planets 
suggested  the  same  view  to  a  thought¬ 
ful  student  of  nature  of  the  last  century. 
He  argued  that  our  earth  still  retains 
a  large  share  of  the  heat  which  it  had  in 
those  far  off  ages  when  tropical  trees 
throve  in  the  arctic  regions.  Had  her 
mass  been  much  smaller  than  it  is  she 
would  have  long  since  parte<l  with  near¬ 
ly  all  her  internal  heat.  The  moon,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  so  much  smal¬ 
ler  than  the  earth,  exhibits  signs  of  re¬ 
frigeration  as  obvious  as  the  signs  her 
face  juesents  that  she  was  once  the  seat 
of  an  intensely  active  heat.  We  may 
judge  therefore  by  analogy,  he  reasoned, 
that  the  giant  planets,  Jupiter  and  Sa¬ 
turn,  retain  a  far  larger  share  of  their 
original  internal  heat  than  our  earth 
does.  He  even  constructed  a  number  of 
earthen  globes,  which  he  heated  to  a  red 
heat,  and  then  jJaced  in  the  open  air  to 
cool,  and  he  deduced  the  law  according 
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to  which  globes  of  different  dimensions 
lose  their  heat.  As  might  be  imagined, 
the  larger  globes  in  all  cases  ret.ained 
their  heat  the  longest. 

Now  without  accepting  these  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  ingenious  Hufibn  as  neces¬ 
sarily  corresponding  with  the  conditions 
presented  in  the  solar  system,  we  may 
yet  not  unfairly  combine  their  results 
with  those  to  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  con.sider.ation  of  the  colors  of  the 
two  largest  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
This  being  done,  the  conclusion  presents 
itself  as  highly  probable  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  vapor  which  certainly 
surround  these  planets  are  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  planet’s  internal  heat.  We 
might  even  reverse  Dr.  Whewell’s  famous 
argument  against  the  habitability  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Jupiter,  and  deduce  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  consideration  of  the 
intense  heat  probably  prev.ailing  upon 
their  surface,  which  he  deduced  from 
the  theory  that  these  planets  probably 
consist  of  snow  and  ice,  “with  perhaps 
a  cindery  nucleus.”  But  if  we  thus 
robbed  the  two  noblest  planets  in  the 
solar  system  of  their  inhabitants,  it 
would  be  to  recognize  in  the  s-atellites 
which  attend  upon  those  orbs  the  abodes 
of  living  creatures,  as  well  provided  for, 
perhaps,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
earth. 

Leaving  these  speculations,  which  our 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  look  upon  as 
more  fanciful  than  instructive,  we  have 
a  few  remarks  to  otter,  in  cr)nclusion,  as 
to  the  methods  best  aclaptod  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  colors  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  air  must  be  steady  enotigh  to 
enable  the  telescopist  to  use  the  highest 
powers  his  telescope  will  bear.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  might  be  supposed  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  telescojnc  observa¬ 
tion,  a  rather  misty  night  is  commoidy 
to  be  preferred  for  observations  of  color. 
And  not  only  must  the  night  be  suitable 
for  high  powers,  but  high  powers  must 
be  used.  For  most  observations,  the 
practised  astronomer  commonly  prefers 
moderate  pow’ers  as  giving  brighter 
light.  But  to  bring  out  color  w’e  have 
to  subdue  the  light  as  much  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  glare  conceals  all  traces  of 
the  delicate  tints  we  wish  to  detect, 
licflectors  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more 
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fjivor.abIe  for  the  fletection  of  color  than 
refractors ;  indeed,  the  only  accounts  ot 
Saturn’s  colors  which  we  can  at  jtresent 
recall  were  published  by  observers  who 
used  roflectinff  telescopes.  They  add  a 
slight  yellowish  tinge  to  all  objects,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  fact  that  the  blue  tint  of 
Saturn’s  polar  regions  is  clearly  percep¬ 
tible  with  them  shows  how  little  this  af¬ 
fects  their  work.  The  reason  of  their 
superiority  doubtless  lies  in  their  freedom 


from  what  is  called  the  chromatic  aber¬ 
ration,  that  is,  the  formation  of  prisma¬ 
tic  colors  around  the  image  produced  by 
a  telescope.  With  a  large  instrument, 
on  a  good  night,  and  with  other  circum¬ 
stances  favorable,  the  observation  of  the 
colors  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  pleas¬ 
ing  sights  which  the  possessor  of  a  good 
telescope  can  enjoy. 


St  Paul'i. 
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There  are  special  ]>hase8  both  in  his¬ 
tory  and  in  fiction  that  are  invested  with 
an  undying  interest, —  about  the  French 
revolution  es])ecially,  we  never  can  read 
enough.  The  spasmodic  episodes  of  po¬ 
litical  life ;  the  dram.atic  lustre  with 
which  events  precipitated  themselves ; 
tlie  extraordinary  power,  variety,  and 
spontaneity  displayed  by  the  leaders ; 
the  revelations  of  wickedness  and  of  vir¬ 
tue,  of  selfish  ambition  and  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  of  lofty  dreamers  and  degraded 
workers,  come  to  us  most  vividly  in 
memoirs  and  family  records.  Through 
every  stage  of  the  revolution  women 
were  extraordinarily  predominant. 

Whether  as  transcendental  republi¬ 
cans,  like  Madame  Koland,  or  cruel, 
greedy  democrats,  like  Thervigne  de 
Mericourt ;  as  lovely  Aspasias,  like  Ma- 
d.ame  Tallien ;  .as  murderous  Judiths, 
like  Charlotte  Corday  ;  as  haughty,  but 
high-souled  sovereigns,  like  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette  ;  or  sw’cet,  prayerful  martyrs, 
clinging  to  the  falling  throne  from 
great  love  to  him  who  sat  upon  it,  like 
Madame  Elizabeth, — typical  women  of 
all  ages,  stations,  and  capacities  stand 
foremost  in  the  hottest  fury  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Women  are  generally  in  extremes,  and 
these  strange,  disjointed  times  brought 
out  their  salient  points,  both  for  good 
and  for  bad,  in  undue  and  inordinate 
relief.  The  floating,  indeterminate  theo¬ 
ries  on  liberty, — as  freeing  men  and 
women  from  every  law ;  and  on  equality, 
— as  placing  the  sexes  on  a  level ;  entire 
emancipation  from  social  conventionali¬ 
ties,  hitherto  so  irksome  to  women ;  a 
universal  contagion  of  mock  heroism  and 


declamatory  vehemence ;  an  incessimt 
excitement  and  unrest, — were  all  ele¬ 
ments  recommending  themselves,  more 
or  less,  to  the  female  mind,  and  aftbrd- 
ing  occasion  for  supremacy,  quite  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  were  all 
young  .and  enthusiastic,  equally  posses-sed 
by  a  sort  of  fury  of  novelty,  both  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  ideas;  wildly  rejecting  the 
old-world  rules  and  restraints,  embittered 
by  the  traditions  of  a  detested  court ; 
eager  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new 
phase  of  life  in  w'hich  women  were  as¬ 
signed  an  avowed  place  beside  them¬ 
selves.  The  extraordinary  beauty,  fasci¬ 
nation,  talent,  and  courage  of  the  wo¬ 
men  of  that  day  may  cither  serve  as  the 
excuse,  or  explain  the  cause.  At  all 
events,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and  we 
may  fairly  look  to  the  writings  and  the 
lives  of  women,  as  trustworthy  and  elo¬ 
quent  exponents  of  that  most  singular 
period.  If  the  men  were  heroes,  the  wo¬ 
men  were  heroines,  and  seconded  them 
with  a  zeal  and  headstrong  valor  akin 
to  the  legends  of  chivalry. 

Foremost  among  the  young  patriots 
of  that  day  was  Lafayette,  a  sincere, 
though  moderate  republican,  the  friend 
of  Mirabeau  and  of  the  people.  His 
career  belongs  to  legitimate  history, 
and  only  concerns  us  as  far  as  it  bears 
upon  the  fortunes  of  his  wife,  a  domestic 
s.aint,  living  apart,  enshrined  in  the 
sanctuary  of  her  home,  and  hallowed  by 
her  husband’s  love,  until  called  forth  by 
the  course  of  events  into  the  full  glare 
of  historical  prominence. 

While  literature  has  been  inundated 
with  notices  concerning  brilliant  women 
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■who  preferred  the  notoriety  of  a  ])nblic 
career,  it  has  taken  more  than  half  a 
century  to  unveil  the  details  of  this 
beautiful  life, — the  domestic  side,  so  to 
say,  of  the  Revolution,  a  melancholy 
episode  of  what  hap|>eDed  within  the 
home,  that  republican  France  might 
triumph.  The  l)ook  in  question  contains 
two  biographies, — the  first  written  by 
Madame  Lafayette  herself,  when  a 

Erisoner  at  Olmutz,  of  her  mother,  the 
►uchesse  d’Ayen  ;  the  second  by  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Lastayrie,  daughter  of  Madame 
Lafayette,  recounting  her  mother’s  life. 
Tlie  extraordinary  fortitude,  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  resignation,  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  these  ladies  of  the  Xoailles 
family, — in  wdiose  veins  flowed  the  no¬ 
blest  blood  of  the  vielle  roche, — hardly 
needed  their  unparalleled  misfortunes  to 
give  most  life-like  interest  to  these  pages. 

We  must  begin  with  the  Duchesse 
d’Ayen,  the  wife  of  a  powerful  nobleman, 
holding  high  office  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  mother  of  five  daughters,  all 
closely  identified  with  the  Revolution. 
Married  early  in  life,  she  would  appear 
to  have  repulsed  her  husband  by  a  too 
rigid  sense  of  duty, — too  uncompromis¬ 
ing  a  piety,  qualities  little  acceptable  at 
any  time  in  married  life,  but  s])ecially  so 
at  this  dissipated,  free-thinking  period. 
Neglected  by  the  husband  she  had  wea¬ 
ried  by  her  mental  superiority,  she  lived 
much  in  solitude,  and  with  her  children, 
who  clung  to  her  throughout  their  lives 
with  a  love  and  a  veneration  we  may  ad¬ 
mire,  but  certainly  little  imitate,  in  these 
days  of  juvenile  emancipation,  when  the 
young  are  so  much  more  considered  than 
the  old.  She  was  brought  into  close  col¬ 
lision  'W'ith  the  agitations  of  the  times, 
through  her  two  sons-in-law.  General 
Lafayette  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
who  both  advocated  republican  princi¬ 
ples,  became  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  were  partisans  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence. 

At  first  the  duchess  sympathized  with 
them,  but  as  the  political  horizon  darken¬ 
ed,  and  organized  murder,  anarchy,  and 
infidelity  usurped  the  place  of  law',  justice, 
and  religion,  her  own  principles,  as  well 
as  anxiety  for  her  husband  and  relatives, 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  approaching  crisis. 
Tlien  came  the  terrible  10th  of  August, 
when  every  doubt  as  to  the  tendency  of 
the  Revolution  vanished.  The  duke,  who 


was  captain  of  the  king’s  guard  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Tuileries,  narrowly  escaped 
death,  and  W'as  forced  to  fly  from  France. 

The  duchess,  with  her  .aged  mother, 
the  Mardchale  de  Noailles,  and  her 
daughter,  the  favorite  sister  of  Madame 
Lafayette, — all  the  other  members  of  her 
family  being  in  prison  or  exile, — lived 
unmolested  until  after  the  execution  of 
the  king  and  queen,  when  their  high 
rank  and  close  connection  with  the  court 
constituted  them  criminals  in  the  eyes 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunals.  These 
unhappy  ladies  were  among  the  last  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  being  guil¬ 
lotined  four  days  previous  to  the  10th 
Thermidor,  that  bles-sed  day  of  general 
amnesty,  which  opened  the  prisons  and 
saved  such  crowds  of  innocent  victims. 

Madame  Lafayette  traces  her  mother’s 
life  w'ith  a  tender  sympathy  th.at  reveals 
to  us  her  pa-ssionate  nature.  Within  her 
heart  were  depths  of  love  so  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  that  to  every  call  upon  her  sympa¬ 
thies,  whether  as  daughter,  mother,  or 
wife,  she  responded  by  an  unquestioning 
devotion  and  absolute  self-abandonment. 
Educated  by  such  a  mother,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  extreme  reserve,  .and  an 
almost  exaggerated  conscientiousness 
marked  her  character.  At  twelve  years 
old  she  questioned  herself  on  religion  so 
constantly  that  her  young  mind  grew 
confused,  and  t.aught  itself  to  doubt,  so 
that  when  desired  to  prepare  for  her 
first  communion  she  imagined  herself  an 
unbeliever,  and  declined.  One  year 
after  Lafayette  was  proposed  to  her  as  a 
husband,  llis  extreme  youth,  being 
then  only  fourteen,  his  unfinished  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  vast  fortune  he  posses.sed, 
would  seem  to  have  been  considered  es¬ 
pecial  recommendations. 

So  thought  the  Duke  d’Ayen,  a  cour¬ 
tier  and  a  man  of  the  w'orld.  So  did  not 
think  his  duchess,  who,  exaggerated  in 
her  ideas  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
viewed  these  •worldly  advantage's,  es¬ 
pecially  the  possession  of  large  fortune, 
as  so  many  dangerous  snares  and  temp¬ 
tations.  She  positively  refused  her  con¬ 
sent,  until  the  charming  disposition,  fas¬ 
cinating  manners,  and  general  goodness 
of  the  young  Lafayette,  added  to  the  in¬ 
dignant  remonstrances  of  her  husband, 
prevailed.  Consoled  by  the  promise  that 
the  marriage  should  be  delayed  two 
years,  and  that  the  child-pair  should  for 
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some  lime  reside  under  her  roof,  she  gave 
her  consent,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 
Young  as  she  was,  Lafayette  had  entirely 
possessed  himself  of  her  heart :  that  con¬ 
stant  heart  which  was  his,  and  his  only, 
to  its  last  beat.  “  I  already  felt,”  says 
she,  “  that  profound  attachment  which 
has  united  us  so  many  years  in  the  ten- 
derest  bonds,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  adventurous  lives.”  Not  only  did 
this  girl  of  fourteen  love,  but  she  loved 
with  a  delicacy  and  a  pa8.siouate  ardor 
peculiar  to  herself. 

In  1777  came  the  American  war  of  in¬ 
dependence,  and  Lafayette’s  resolve  to 
light  in  the  rei)ublican  armies,  a  decision 
that  taught  her  practically  what  personal 
sacrifices  the  wives  of  heroes  are  called 
upon  to  make, — and  what  bitter  tears 
wet  the  laurels  of  victory. 

When  Lafayette’s  project  was  first 
broached,  the  Duke  d’Ayen,  considering 
his  daughter’s  happiness  only,  was  furi¬ 
ous  ;  but  the  duchess,  with  a  juster  mind, 
ajijtreciated  the  maginanimity  of  her  son- 
in-law,  and  fortified  her  daughter  in 
bearing  the  separation.  Society  in  those 
days  of  unquestioning  republicanism  ap- 
])laudcd  Lafayette  and  blamed  the  duke. 
“  Indeed,”  says  Lord  Stormont,  then 
English  Ambas.sador  at  I’aris,  “  if  the 
duke  had  ))revented  Lafayette’s  depar¬ 
ture,  no  one  would  have  been  found  to 
marry  his  other  daughters.” 

Madame  Lafayette,  young  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  sympathizing  in  the  cause,  and 
proud  of  his  brilliant  achievements,  bore 
this  first  parting  almost  joyfully.  IIU 
charming  letters  sustained  her, — letters 
BO  lover-like  and  full  of  ardor  that  they 
bring  to  us,  even  now,  a  perfect  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  love.  Like  Henry  VIII.  writ¬ 
ing  to  Anne  Boleyn,  he  always  addresses 
her  as  “  Dearest  heart.” 

“  What  fears,”  says  he,  “  what  sorrow, 
what  agitation  I  feel  in  parting  from  you. 
How  will  you  take  this  voluntary  ab¬ 
sence?  Will  you  forgive  me?  or  M'ill 
you  love  me  less  ?  Must  I,  added  to  the 
j)ang  of  separation,  fear  that  ?  Alas,  it 
would  be  too  cruel !  I  already  paas  the 
weary  hours  in  thinking  of  ray  return. 
iMi,  what  a  heavenly  moment !  How  I 
shall  rush  to  embrace  you, — to  take  you 
by  surjjrise?  Will  you  be  alone,  or 
with  our  children  ?  ” 

After  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  he  hears  of  her  confine¬ 


ment.  “  How  happy  your  safety  has 
made  me.  Dearest  heart,  I  must  apeak 
of  it  all  through  my  letter,  for  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  What  rapture  to 
embrace  you  all, — the  mother  and  the 
two  dear  little  girls, — to  make  them  in¬ 
tercede  with  you  for  their  truant  father. 

“  Do  you  imagine  I  am  such  a  fool  as 
to  care  for  the  sex  of  our  new  child  ? 
We  are  young  enough  to  have  more 
without  a  miracle,  and  I  have  every  in¬ 
tention  of  living,  and  bearing  the  honors 
of  my  own  name.” 

He  returned,  and  for  a  time  her  joy 
was  complete.  But  she  came  to  find 
that  these  transient  seasons  of  bliss  were 
to  be  bought  by  long  intervals  of  agon¬ 
ized  suspense.  Plan  after  plan  engaged 
his  attention  ;  indeed,  his  whole  life  was 
at  this  time  employed  in  arranging  fresh 
campaigns  to  further  the  republican 
cause  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thus  even  in  his  presence  there  was 
pain.  Her  fortitude  and  submission 
never  failed ;  but,  at  last,  overcome  by 
past  emotions  and  present  fears,  she  fell 
ill,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  A 
son  was  now  born  to  them,  and 
soon  afterwards  Lafayette  returned  to 
America. 

She  was  now  nineteen.  Fre.sh  from 
the  charm  of  his  society,  debilitated  by 
recent  illness,  with  increased  enierience 
of  the  world  and  clearer  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
this  second  parting  was  to  her  far  more 
intolerable  than  the  first.  Nor  could 
her  worst  anticipations  have  realized 
the  agony  of  her  suspense  when  no 
letters,  no  report  of  the  campaign, — that 
of  Virginia, — reached  her  for  many 
months.  Still,  ever  brave  and  unselfish, 
she  concealed  her  alarm,  as  much  as 

Csible,  from  her  mother,  even  when 
irly  expecting  to  hear  of  his  death. 
After  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
when  victory  declared  for  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  Lafavette  suddenly  re¬ 
turned,  the  intensity  of  her  joy  was 
positively  dangerous.  He  could  not 
leave  her  without  causing  actual  illness, 
a  weakness  she  tried  as  much  as  possible 
to  conceal,  lest  such  excessive  sensibility 
might  annoy  him.  But  Lafayette,  who 
read  her  with  the  eyes  of  love,  observed 
and  pitied  the  commotion  of  her  spirit, 
and  soothed  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  manly  nature. 
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Fortunately  the  peace  of  1*782  brought 
pome  quiet  days  at  a  time  when  nature 
most  required  repose,  and  she  could  for 
a  while  enjoy  the  assurance  of  his  be¬ 
loved  presence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  political  horizon 
crrew  darker  and  more  threatening ;  the 
Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  these  quiet 
days  were  but  the  awful  lull  before  the 
tempest.  The  States-General  had  as¬ 
sembled,  and  Lafayette,  ever  foremost 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  accepted  the 
command  of  the  national  guard.  From 
this  moment  his  life,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
l)ecame  identified  with  public  events. 
Entirely  sympathizing  m  his  liberal 
opinions,  she  went  with  him  hand-in- 
hand  ;  admiring  and  approving  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  sharinghis  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Of  a  naturally  reserved  and  gentle  dis¬ 
position,  increased  and  fostered  by  an 
almost  monastic  education,  she  never 
.assumed  more  than  a  purely  domestic 
position.  As  the  wife  of  the  popular 
general,  the  idol  of  the  Parisians,  she 
might  have  rivalled  Madame  Roland  or 
Madame  Tallien  in  public  favor,  but  she 
instinctively  shrank  from  such  noisy 
triumphs,  and  contented  herself  by  ap¬ 
pearing  at  her  husband’s  side  at  great 
ceremonials,  and  in  daily  doing  the 
honors  of  his  open  table.  Precisely, 
however,  because  she  kept  aloof  from 
the  contagion  of  the  times,  she  early 
perceived  their  dangerous  tendency, 
drifting  no  one  knew  whither.  She  tells 
us  with  touching  simplicity  “  that 
although  she  gloried  in  all  he  did,  her 
husband  never  left  the  house  without 
her  feeling  that  perhaps  she  had  kissed 
him  for  the  last  time.’^ 

These  pages,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  a  domestic  saint,  do  not  profess  to  re¬ 
count  the  progress  of  the  Revolution 
except  in  so  far  as  absolutely  needful  to 
the  due  appreciation  of  her  character. 

After  the  return  of  the  king  and  queen 
from  Varennes,  martial  law  was  proclaim¬ 
ed,  and  the  once  popular  general  came  to 
be  as  much  hatea  by  the  nckle  mob  as  he 
had  previously  been  beloved.  On  the 
Champs  de  ^lars  these  wretches  swore 
that  they  would  assassinate  his  wife  and 
bear  her  head  in  triumph  through  Paris. 
He  laid  down  his  command  and  retired 
into  Auvergne  with  his  family. 

They  were  joined  by  her  mother.  For 
a  time,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 


the  delight  of  re-union,  blinded  them  to 
the  gravity  of  pa-ssing  events.  For  a  little 
time, — and  again  the  deadly  Revolution 
clamored  at  the  door,  and  broke  up  that 
happy  household.  Lafayette  left  Cha- 
vaniac  to  command  one  of  the  armies  of 
defence ;  and  the  duchess,  suspected 
and  tracked  as  an  aristocrat,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Paris.  Immediate  civil  war, 
the  terror  of  accumulating  and  more 
cruel  personal  danger  to  Lafayette,  fears 
for  her  children,  and  utter  solitude,  all 
united  to  overwhelm  her.  Hut  for  those 
children,  of  whom  she  was  the  only 
guardian,  she  would  have  yielded  to  his 
prayers,  followed  Lafayette,  and  shared 
life  or  death  with  him,  as  he,  less  heroic 
and  self-denying,  entreated  her  at  once 
to  do.  Yet,  exceeding  as  was  the  tem|)- 
tation,  she  sacrificed  her  longings  to  his 
ultimate  advantage,  and  stayed  to  watch 
over  their  children,  to  j)ay  his  debts,  and 
to  .afford  no  handle  for  his  enemies  to 
proclaitn  that  Lafiyette  had  betrayed 
the  republican  cause  by  removing  his 
family  from  France.  That  she  did  this, 
and  remained  alone  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  Revolution,  has  made  her,  spite 
of  herself,  a  heroine. 

And  now  she  learned  that  at  Seden  a 

{'rice  was  put  upon  his  head,  and  that 
ler  Lafayette  was  to  be  taken,  dead  or 
alive,  by  order  of  the  Njitional  Assera- 
bly  1 

As  long  as  she  could  think  of  him  s.afe 
and  unhurt  all  other  trials  were  endura¬ 
ble,  or  but  painful  details  through  which 
she  could  confidently  tread  with  cautious 
yet  firm  footsteps.  That  she  loved  her 
children  is  testified  by  the  love  they  bore 
her ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  ever  ri- 
v.alled  their  father  in  her  he.art  is  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  the  whole  bent  of  her  char¬ 
acter. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1792, 
Chavaniac  was  invested  by  troops,  and 
she  was  summoned  by  decree  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safely  to  procee<l 
with  her  chihlren  to  Paris.  While  read¬ 
ing  the  letter  from  Roland,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  urging  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  these  orders,  her  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Anastasie,  escaping  from  the  room 
where  she  with  her  young  sisters  ha<l 
been  shut  up  for  safety,  came  to  where 
her  mother  stood  surrounded  by  the 
commissioners,  and  throwing  herself  into 
her  arms  declared  “  that  she  would 
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neither  be  hidden  nor  would  she  leave  imagined,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
her.”  allied  powers  at  Spandau.  “  Let  me  on 

A  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  soldiers  my  knees,”  she  W’rote  to  lioland  at  this 
who  made  the  murder  of  aristocrats  their  time,  “implore  you  to  free  me  from  pa- 
boast,  3Iadame  Lafayette  and  Anastasie  role,  and  let  me  join  my  husband.  I 
arrived  at  I’uy,  the  capital  of  the  depart-  will  not  enter  into  the  general  question 
ment.  of  the  barbarity  of  making  women  hos- 

Frum  one  moment  to  another  they  tages,  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  its  utter 
might  l>e  massacred  as  other  prisoners  futility.”  She  also  addressed  a  passiou- 
hatl  been  a  few  hours  before;  but  no  ate  appeal  to  W’^ashington  to  use  his  in¬ 
idea  of  fear  seems  to  have  troubled  lluenc.e  to  allow  Lafayette  to  go  to 
either  the  mother  or  tlie  child.  They  America: — “If  his  family  may  accom- 
only  thought  of  Lafayette.  “  If  your  pany  him  his  joy  will  be  unspeakable  ;  • 

father,”  said  she  to  Anastasie,  “  knew  but,  if  we  should  raise  any  obstacle  to  ' 
where  we  were,  he  would  be  very  un-  his  freedom,  we  implore  you  to  think 
e.asy ;  but  he  would  praise  you.”  only  of  him.” 

A  few  stones  were  thrown  at  them  as  No  immediate  result  followed  these 
they  entered  the  town,  otherwise  they'  applications;  but  lioland, — at  heart  a 
arrived  unmolested.  The  authorities  humane  man, — touched  by  her  letters, 
immediately  as-sembled  to  interrogate  liberated  her  from  parole.  Still, — as  a 
them,  and  Madame  Lafayette,  with  the  ci-devant  noble, — sue  was  under  the 
caIiu  of  genuine  courage,  thus  addressed  closest  surveillance, 
them  : —  Although  Lafayette  was  a  prisoner  of 

“You  gentlemen  are  acting  on  the  the  enemies  of  France,  the  revolutionary 
orders  of  M.  lioland;  I,  on  the  contra-  committee,  with  illogical  cruelty,  persist- 
ry,  submit  myself  to  yours,  .and  consti-  ed  in  considering  him  as  a  voluntary 
tute  myself  your  prisoner.  Let  the  let-  emigrant,  and  applying  to  his  wife  and 
ters  of  my  husband  in  your  possession  family  the  penalties  of  that  position, 
be  read  aloud.  I  entirely  agree  with  On  the  18th  llrumaire,  Madame  Lafay- 
them,  and  they  constitute  my  best  de-  ette’ received  certain  information  of  her 
fence.  To  hear  these  letters  read  will  immediate  arrest.  On  the  evening  of 

fortify  and  console  me.  Let  me  also  the  next  day  the  officers  of  the  revolu- 

entreat  you  to  have  them  copied,  and  tionary  tribunal  arrived  at  the  Chateau 
allow  me  to  retain  the  copies,  for  the  of  Chavauiac. 

truth  is  not  alw'ays  spoken  at  the  Na-  All  her  family  gathered  round  her 

lional  Assembly.”  while  the  arrest  was  read. 

So  ably  did  she  plead  her  cause  that  “  Citizen,”  said  that  same  Anastasie, 
the  authorities  transmitted  her  petition  worthy  daughter  of  an  heroic  race,  “  are 
to  be  a  prisoner  on  parole  at  Chavauiac  daughters  prevented  from  following 
to  l*aris.  Roland,  alter  some  delay,  their  mother  ?  ” 

consented.  Rut  the  department  pro-  “Yes,  mademoiselle,”  replied  the 
j)Osed  that  si.\  soldiers  should  maintain  commissioner,  “they  are.”  Anastasie 
a  constant  surveillance.  “  If  soldiers  are  was  then  sixteen. 

placetl  at  my  door,”  said  Madame  La-  At  this  moment  of  inevitable  separa- 
layetie,“  I  withdraw  my  parole.  Choose  tion  the  mother  forgot  herself  in  care 
between  them  and  my  word.  I  do  not  for  her  children.  She  affected  to  treat 
blame  you  for  doubting  me.  I  have  tlie  whole  as  a  mistake,  and  assured 
not,  like  my  husband,  had  the  opportu-  them  that  she  should  soon  be  released, 
nities  of  publicly  proving  that  I  am  as  And  so  they  parted, 
good  a  jiatriot  as  he ;  but  you  must  at  Arrived  at  the  prisons  of  Brioude, 
least  allow  me  to  believe  in  my  own  loy-  she  learnt  the  arrest  of  her  grandmother, 
alty,  and  not  ask  me  to  barter  it  with  the  aged  Marechale  de  Noailles ;  of  her 
bayonets.”  mother,  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen ;  and  of 

Subsequent  intelligence  led  her  to  re-  her  sister,  Madame  de  Noailles.  An 
pent  the  pertinacity  with  which  she  h.ad  order  came  almost  immediately  for  lier 
insisted  on  a  parole  being  accepted.  La-  transfer  to  Paris.  A  last  interview  with 
fayette’s  position  was  most  alarming,  her  children  was  permitted,  when  she 
Far  from  being  safe  and  free,  as  she  had  solemnly  charged  them,  in  case  of  her 
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execution.  She  wrote  afterwards  to  her 
children : — “  My  life  and  my  reason 
were  preserved  to  me.  Do  not  regret 
that  I  was  alone.  God  kept  me  from 
rebellion  against  him,  but  1  could  not 
have  borne  any  human  consolation.” 
So  absorbed  was  she  in  grief,  that,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  La¬ 
fayette  was  forgotten.  “I  longed,”  said 
she,  “  to  die.  To  have  followed  those 
dear  footsteps  to  the  grave  would  have 
turned  into  sweetness  each  ghastly  de- 
(  tail  of  final  agony.” 

From  La  Force  she  was  sent  to  Ples- 
sis.  All  the  other  prisoners  had  been 
immediately  liberated,  but  difficulties 
arose  respecting  herself.  For  a  time 
she  was  too  utterly  overwhelmed  to 
make  any  effort  for  freedom.  Hut  when 
the  deputies.  Bourdon  and  Legendre, 
visited  Flessis,  and  the  name  of  Lafay¬ 
ette, — “  a  traitor  to  his  country,” — was 
forbidden  to  be  uttered,  and  his  wife,  as 
bearing  so  dangerous  a  patronymic,  was 
condemnetl  to  remain  a  prisoner,  the 
public  insult  to  her  husband  roused  her 
from  this  mental  torpor.  Once  more 
her  heart  glowe<i  within  her  at  the 
thought  of  liberty,  and  of  Lafayette ; 
and  she  remembered  her  children,  utter¬ 
ly  dependent  on  her  energy  and  affection. 

Meanwhile,  friends  were  working  for 
her  release ;  and  through  the  interest 
of  Monroe,  the  American  minister,  she 
w’as  set  free.  Her  first  act  w'as  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  a  passport  to  join  Lafay¬ 
ette.  She  committed  her  son,  George, 
to  Monroe’s  care,  to  be  sent  to  America 
for  education,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Washington,  Layfayelte’s  warmest 
and  oldest  friend.  This  done,  she  start¬ 
ed  for  Chavaniac.  Her  daughters, 
with  the  valiant  Anastasie,  met  her  at 
Clermont,  and  received  her  as  one  mi¬ 
raculously  rescued  from  the  grave.  A 
few  days  were  spent  arranging  necessa¬ 
ry  affairs,  after  which  the  whole  party 
started  for  Paris.  To  fly  to  Lafayette 
was  their  sole  desire.  Surely,  in  the 
annals  of  all  history,  never  was  man  so 
adored  I 

Time  and  interest  were  needed  to 
gain  permission  to  emirate ;  and  the 
energetic  wife,  thoroughly  awake  from 
her  trance  of  sorrow,  set  herself  to  ar¬ 
range  her  inheritance  at  Fontenoy  and 
Lagrange, — their  ultimate  home, — fallen 
to  her  by  the  death  of  her  relatives.  Her 


activity  of  mind  and  body  was  incredi¬ 
ble.  She  went  and  came  incessantly, 
superintended  everything,  overcame  all 
difficulties.  Each  obstacle  removed  was 
a  step  on  the  road  to  Lafayette,  and 
hope  and  joy  urged  and  sustained  her. 

“  It  was  not  alone  her  following  me  to 
the  fortress  of  Glmiitz,”  said  Lafayette, 
speaking  of  this  period  after  her  death, 
“  ‘  on  the  wings  of  love  and  duty,’  as 
Charles  Fox  said ;  but  it  was  her  imlom- 
itable  courage  in  not  leaving  France  un¬ 
til  she  had  settled  everything, — paitl  my 
debts,  and  arr.anged  my  affairs,  as  well 
as  sending  our  son  George  to  America. 
It  was  her  noble  imprudence  in  thus 
remaining  in  France,  the  only  woman 
compromised  by  her  name  who  did  not 
change  it.  Never  did  she,  ordinarily  so 
indulgent  to  party  feelings  and  preju¬ 
dices, — standing,  as  she  did,  so  long 
under  the  shadow  of  the  scaflbld, — al¬ 
low  a  hostile  remark  upon  me  to  remain 
unanswered.  She  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  that  my  principles 
were  her  own.  Never  did  she  present  a 
]>etition  or  m.ake  a  declaration  that  she 
did  not  glory  in  signing  it  with  my 
name,  as  ‘  La  femme  Lafayette.’” 

At  length  the  much-longed-for  jiass- 
port  was  obtained,  made  out  for  Vienna, 
under  an  assumed  name.  Pow’erful  in¬ 
terest  procure<l  her  an  audience  of  the 
emperor,  who  received  her  so  graciously 
that  he  not  only  gave  her  permission  to 
join  Lafayette  at  Olmiitz,  but  assured 
her  that  every  indulgence  she  might 
require  would  be  granted  at  once,  by 
personal  application  to  himself.  Alas ! 
])Oor  loving  woman  !  how  soon  she  came 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  words,  “  Put 
not  thy  trust  in  princes.” 

On  the  Ist  October,  1795,  they  first 
saw  the  walls  of  Olmiitz.  Madame  La¬ 
fayette  fainted  from  excessive  emotion, 
then  broke  forth  in  a  solemn  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  that  her  fondest  hopes  and  constant 
prayers  had  been  mercifully  realized. 
Soon  the  massive  fortress  doors  opened 
to  receive  them, —  they  traversed  the 
long  damp  galleries  leading  to  the  cell 
of  the  husband  and  the  father. 

Within  sat  Lafayette,  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  arrival.  He  had  been 
three  years  a  prisoner,  and  had  receiv¬ 
ed  neither  letter  nor  message.  The 
door  was  unbarred,  and  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  flung  themselves  into  his  arms ! 
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In  the  first  transports,  all  was  forcfot* 
ton  save  the  ecstasy  of  actual  tangible 
presence.  Some  hours  passed  thus ;  but 
w’hen  night  closed  in,  and  the  girls  were 
laid  in  their  little  prison  beds  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  cell,  the  husband  and  wife,  sitting 
side  by  side,  began  to  (piestion  the  past. 
Lafayette  was  fi  ightfully  changed,  lie 
knew  that  there  had  been  massacres, — a 
Ueign  of  Terror  in  France :  he  dared 
ask  no  question.  Little  by  little  his  wife 
broke  each  horrible  incident  to  him,  and 
tlie  violent  deaths  of  her  family,  whom 
he  had  loved  as  his  own. 

And  now  the  prison  life  began.  The 
mother  and  young  daughters,  voluntary 
prisoners,  spite  of  the  gracious  promises 
of  the  em])eror,  were  allowed  no  exer¬ 
cise  ;  they  could  write  no  letters,  save 
under  the  eye  of  the  gaolers ;  their 
money  was  taken  from  them,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  attend  mass.  All  the 
household  work  was  done  by  them¬ 
selves;  they  swept  their  rooms,  made 
the  beds,  mended  their  clothes,  and 
e;it  with  their  fingers. 

“  3Iy  mother,”  says  her  daughter, 
Madame  de  Lastayrie,  “  was  supremely 
h.appy.  If  it  be  remembered  that  from 
the  age  of  fourteen  her  passion  for  my 
father  had  absorbed  her  life,  what  she 
liad  suffered  from  his  long  and  frequent 
absence,  his  incessant  occupations,  the 
dangers  to  which  ho  was  continually  ex- 
j>osed,  how  she  had  passed  the  last  three 
years  without  hope  of  ever  seeing  him 
again,  to  possess  and  to  hold  the  object 
of  so  much  love  anyw’here  was  to  her  a 
daily  and  hourly  bliss  no  surroundings 
could  diminish.  She  marvelled  at  her 
owm  capacity  for  happiness ;  she  re- 
proache<l  herself  for  the  fulness  of  her 
content,  he  being  a  prisoner.” 

Ilut  in  spite  of  this  “  supreme  con¬ 
tent  ”  with  the  husband  of  her  love, — 
the  hero  of  her  life, — nature  rebelled, 
and  her  health  failed.  After  her  previ¬ 
ous  life  of  motion  and  excitement,  w'ith- 
out  exercise  or  wholesome  food,  illness 
came,  alas !  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
mortal.  All  possibility  of  consulting  a 
j)hysici.an  at  Vienna  was  denied  her.  “ If 
she  left  ( )lmUtz  she  could  never  return !  ” 
so  to  live  or  to  die  she  stayed.  Her  ill¬ 
ness  rapidly  increased  ;  she  could  neither 
move  her  hands  nor  her  feet.  Low 
fever  set  in.  For  eleven  months  did 
she  thus  suffer ;  yet  so  serene  and  happy 


was  she,  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
in  any  danger.  In  the  breaks  of  this 
illness  she  wrote  on  the  margin  of  some 
books  they  had  brought,  with  a  tooth¬ 
pick,  in  Indian  ink,  the  acxsount  of 
her  mother’s  life,  now  published  with  her 
own. 

When  the  household  work  was  done, 
and  the  cell  swept  and  garnished  by  the 
loving  girls,  Anastasic  made  shoes  for 
her  father,  who  read  aloud  to  them  in 
the  evening  with  that  musical  voice  that 
had  so  often  stilled  and  fascinated  the 
I’arisian  mob.  Thus  passed  twenty 
months’  captivity. 

lionaparte,  at  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  insisted  on  the  freedom  of  the 

5 prisoners  of  Olmiitz.  After  five  years 
.lafayette  w’as  free.  Madame  Lafayette, 
too,  began  to  rally  as  soon  as  they  were 
free,  and  established  in  the  house  of  a 
fiiend  at  Witmold,  near  Hamburg. 
Here  her  husband’s  friends  and  par¬ 
tisans  rallied  round  him,  George  arriv¬ 
ed  from  America,  and,  after  years  of 
long  and  patient  endurance,  she  pos¬ 
sessed  all  her  treasures. 

One  more  act  of  public  life  remained 
to  be  done  by  this  unconscious  heroine. 
Lafayette  was  still  j»roscribed,  and  she 
must  liberate  him.  Leaving  him  in  Hol¬ 
land,  she  set  out  for  Paris,  in  order  to 
observe  the  political  feeling  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  after  the  18th  Hrumaire.  From  w’hat 
she  saw  she  advised  him  to  join  her 
without  waiting  for  any  permission,  and, 
confiding  in  her  judgment,  he  came  to 
Paris.  This  unauthorized  act  gravely 
offended  the  First  Consid.  He  was  so 
incensed,  that  he  would  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  addressed  on  the  suldect.  In 
this  moment  of  alarm,  ^Madame  Lafayette 
solicited  and  obtained  an  audience.  She 
pleaded  her  husband’s  cause,  arguing 
that  he  could  not  justly  be  considereii 
either  as  an  exile  or  an  emigrant,  and 
was  not  therefore  subject  to  the  laws  af¬ 
fecting  them.  She  recalled  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  his  valor,  his  sincerity :  she  spoke 
warmly,  but  with  discretion,  lionaparte 
listened  attentively ;  he  was  favorably 
impressed.  Detesting  the  doctrinaire 
woman  of  the  peiiod,  political  intri¬ 
guantes  like  Madame  de  Stael,  he  respect¬ 
ed  and  admired  this  legitimate  display 
of  feminine  eloquence  and  counsge. 
“  Madame,”  said  he,  “  I  am  charmed  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance.  You 
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have  spoken  admirably ;  but  you  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  public  affairs.” 

Lafayette  was,  however,  perinitteil  to 
remain  in  France,  and  the  reunited  fam¬ 
ily  settled  at  Lagrange,  near  Brie.  Here 
the  permanent  repose  Madame  Lafayette 
so  much  needed  was  granted.  Here  she 
could  unreservedly  indulge  the  supreme 
assion  of  her  life.  She  sought  nothing 
eyond, — transported  into  ideal  scenes 
created  by  her  fancy.  But  the  last  scene 
was  at  hand. 

**  We  soon  felt  that  her  summons 
had  come,  and  that  no  skill  could  save 
her,”  wrote  Lafayette,  after  her  death. 
“  The  evening  that  she  became  delirious 
she  said  to  me,  ‘  If  1  am  going  to  another 
home,  YOU  know  1  shall  only  think  of 
you.  Whatever  it  may  cost  me  to  leave 
you,  I  would  gladly  sacrifice  my  life  to 
insure  your  eternal  happiness.’  It  seemed 
as  if  love  for  me  was  stronger  than  dis¬ 
ease, — that  it  conquered  it.  Even  when 
this  angelic  creature  was,  as  it  were,  al¬ 
ready  dead,  when  the  coldness  of  death 
had  frozen  her  limbs,  some  warmth  and 
conscientiousness  still  remained  in  the 
hand  I  clasped  in  mine.  Perhaps  ha<f 
she  been  conscious,  her  passionate  love 
might  not  have  found  sucti  abundaut  ut¬ 
terance. 

“  She  had  no  fear  of  death  ;  her  reli¬ 
gion  was  all  faith  and  hope ;  she  had  ful¬ 
filled  every  duty  of  religion  ;  she  believed 
the  sincere  and  virtuous  of  all  creeds 
would  be  saved.  ‘  I  know  not,’  she  used 
to  say,  *  what  will  happen  at  their  death ; 
but  God  will  provide.  They  will  be 
saved.’ 

“  During  an  interval  of  reason  she 
exclaimed,  ‘  How’  I  thank  God  that  my 
ardent  love  to  you  was  a  duty  !  How 
happy  I  have  been !  What  a  privilege  to 
have  been  your  wife  !  ’ 

“  When  I  spoke  of  my  own  tenderness 


for  her, — ‘  Yes  ;  it  is  true ;  yes.  Repeat 
that  once  more.  It  is  delightful.  If 
you  think  I  did  not  love  you  enough  in 
return,  it  is  because  God  gave  me  no 
greater  power  of  love.  I  love  you  1  ’ 
she  repeated  ;  *  I  love  you  passionately  ! 
— as  a  woman, — as  a  Christian, — body 
and  soul !  ’ 

“  All  the  scenes  of  her  life  passed  be¬ 
fore  her.  bhe  repeated  with  infinite 
emotion  the  Canticle  of  Tobias  she  had 
recited  on  first  seeing  the  towers  of  Ol- 
nitltz;  she  recalled  her  secret  tears  at 
my  departure  for  America, — hid  that 
her  parents  might  not  blame  me.  ‘Ah  !  ’ 
cried  she,  ‘  for  six  more  stich  years  at 
Lagrange!  But  I  am  dying.  Have  I 
ever  offended  you?  Have  1  been  a  lov¬ 
ing  wife?’  ‘  Yes,  yes,  surely.’  ‘Then 
bless  me,  and  promise  ever  while  you 
live  to  think  of  me  as  you  do  now.’ 
‘  Bless  me  also,’  said  I ;  and  she  did  so, 
for  the  first  and  last  time. 

“The  day  of  her  death  we  trembled  to 
hear  her  say,  ‘  To-day  I  sh.all  see  my 
mother.’  When  her  sister  for  a  few 
moments  seated  herself  beside  her,  I 
own  that  I  felt  my  conjugal  affection 
crossed  by  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  for 
the  only  time.  I  {tassionately  longed  to 
occupy  her  exclusively.  I  wanted  all 
her  looks,  all  her  thoughts.  She  also 
seemed  impatient  for  me  to  take  iny  old 
place  again.  When  I  had  done  so,  she 
took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  softly  whis¬ 
pered  to  me,  ‘  I  am  all  yours.’ 

“Those  were  her  last  words. 

“  We  stood  about  her  bed,  moved  in¬ 
to  the  centre  of  the  room, — w  e  all  knelt 
round  it,  watching  each  breath  she  drew. 
Without  any  sufi'ering,  with  a  heavenly 
smile  on  her  face,  still  holding  my  hand, 
this  angel  of  tenderness  and  love  ceased 
to  live.” 


Britiih  Quarterly  Keviaw. 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  LIGHT  DWELLETH. 
(Concladeil  frum  pnge  TSS.) 


But  besides  the  macula;,  the  sun’s 
surface  sometimes  exhibits  shining  spots 
known  as  facula;.  They  are  more  bril¬ 
liant  even  than  the  surrounding  luminous 
matter.  That  there  is  some  association 
between  these  and  the  black  specks  is 
undeniable :  frequently  they  apjiear  on 


the  outer  border  of  the  penumbra,  and 
occasionally  they  take  the  form  of  re¬ 
splendent  ridges  or  ravines  converging 
towards  a  central  gulf.  When  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dark  spots  vanish  they  are  often 
succeeded  by  bright  ones,  and  when  the 
faculK  present  themselves  alone,  this 
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circumst.'ince  probably  indicates  that 
tliey  will  shortly  be  followed  by  the  ap- 
»earaiice  of  some  of  the  black  brother- 
lood  on  the  same  site. 

There  are  other  curious  features  also  on 
the  sun’s  countenance.  Far  from  posses- 
sinpf  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  varie".ated 
only  w'ith  a  few  beauty-spots,  like  the 
Ladies  of  a  past  generation,  his  visage  is 
mottled  all  over  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  dotting  or  grain¬ 
ing  of  an  engraving.  “  It  looks,”  says 
Father  Secchi,  “like  a  tissue  strewn 
with  white  points  more  or  less  elongated 
in  form  and  separated  by  a  net-work,  at 
the  crossings  of  which  little  black  holes 
appear.”  In  the  penumbra,  these  white 
bodies  seem  to  arrange  themselves  in  lines 
like  filaments  converging  towards  the 
nucleus,  as  if  striving  to  shoot  across 
the  dark  .abyss,  and  then  interlacing 
with  each  other,  .as  if  e.ager  to  fill  up 
some  gash,  or  coat  over  some  wound  in 
the  photosphere.  These  peculiar  appear¬ 
ances  have  been  compared  to  rice-grains 
by  Mr.  Stone,  to  chijtped  blades  of  straw 
by  Mr.  Dawes,  .and  to  willow  leaves  by 
Mr.  Njismyth.  ITie  latter  gentleman 
even  hinted  that  they  might  consist  of 
solid  bodies;  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  in 
his  address  to  the  Hritish  AssocLation 
at  Newcastle  (1863),  observed:  “The 
forms  arc  so  regular  in  si*e  and  shape 
.as  to  have  led  to  a  suggestion  from  one 
of  our  profoundest  philosophers  of  their 
being  organisms,  possibly  even  partaking 
of  the  n.ature  of  life,  but  .at  all  events 
closely  connected  with  the  heating  and 
vivifying  influences  of  the  sun.  Upon 
the  strength  of  this  statement,  it  was 
forthwith  announced  by  some  imagina¬ 
tive  individuals  that  living  beings  h.ad 
been  descried  in  the  orb,  floating  like 
leviathans  in  a  luminous  se.a,  and  meas¬ 
uring  a  thousand  miles  in  length  by  a 
hundred  in  breadth  1  Most  probably, 
the  peculiarities  in  question  are  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  same  causes  which 
lead  to  the  production  of  the  spots. 

On  all  these  points,  however,  much 
uncertainty  must  exist,  for  want  of  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere.  Sir 
AV^illiam  llerschel  assumed  the  existence 
of  two  envelopes  only ;  the  lower  con¬ 
sisting  of  g.aseous  matter  in  a  non-lumi- 
nous  state  ;  the  upper  composed  of  gase¬ 
ous  matter  also,  but  in  a  flaming  or 
resplendent  condition.  It  is  from  this 
Nbw  Series. — You  XII.,  No  1 


superior  layer  we  derive  "our  light  and 
heat ;  the  other  was  supposed  to  shield 
the  surface  of  the  sun  from  the  scorch¬ 
ing  raj’s  of  the  photosphere.  But  a  third 
investing  ocean  at  least  must  also  be 
admitted.  The  corona  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  body  of  the  orb  during  total 
eclipse.s,  like  the  glory  round  the  head 
of  old  saints,  shows  that  there  is  an 
exterior  envelope  mounted  upon  the  pho- 
tosjihere.  Mr.  Norman  Lockycr  also  con¬ 
cluded,  from  bis  spectroscopic  research¬ 
es,  that  the  “red  protuberances”  were 
due  to  the  hea[)ing  r.p  of  hydrogen  gas, 
which  formed  a  cor  tinuous  layer  round 
the  sun.* 

Amongst  other  interesting  questions 
which  have  been  propounded  respecting 
the  sun,  it  h.as  been  asked  whether  this 
body  does  not  act  as  a  huge  magnet,  and 
produce,  in  that  capacity,  all  the  various 
magnetic  phenomena  which  are  m:mifest 
upon  our  earth  ? 

That  the  “king  of  d.ny  ”  plays  the  part 
of  a  great  loadstone,  and  keeps  all  the 
jdanets  in  charmed  subjection  to  Lis 
authority,  is  of  course  a  very  poetical 
version  of  things,  and  many  a  fanciful 
mind  has  conjured  up  a  visifln  of  an 
orrery  moved,  or  at  le.ast  maintained, 
entirely  by  m.agnctism.  But  without 
displacing  the  power  or  princijile,  what¬ 
ever  it  maybe,  which  we  c.all  attraction, 
does  the  sun,  by  his  direct  action,  excite 
those  magnetic  currents  which  are  per¬ 
petually  streaming  over  our  planet,  or 
stir  up  those  magnetic  storms  which 
sometimes  break  out  suddenly  .and  r.age 
over  whole  continents,  though  insensible 
to  our  human  organs  except  so  f.ir  as 
they  are  disclosetl  by  the  convulsive 
quiverings  of  the  needle  ? 

This  point  has  been  carefully  investi¬ 
gated,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that 
such  terrestrial  disturbances  are  not 
caused  by  variations  in  the  magnetism 
of  the  sun.  The  mode  in  which  that 
body  affects  the  magnetic  condition  of 
the  earth,  says  Mr.  G.  Chambers,  “  is  not 
analogous  to  the  action  of  a  m.ngnet  upon 


•  In  a  paper  in  the  “  Philosoptiical  Transac¬ 
tions"  for  1869  (Part  159),  Mr.  Lockyer  has  very 
handsomely  disclaimed  the  honor  of  being  the  tlrsl 
to  announce  the  continuous  character  of  the  en¬ 
velope  known  as  the  chromosphere,  and  has  as¬ 
signed  to  Professor  Grant,  Professor  Swann,  M. 
Liais,  and  others,  their  share  in  the  merit  of  this 
discovery. 
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a  masB  of  soft  iron  placed  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  it,”  but  the  influences  pro¬ 
ceeding  from'  the  gnat  luminary  do  so 
in  a  “form  different  from  that  of  mag¬ 
netic  force,  and  are  converted  into  the 
latter  form  of  force  probably  by  their 
action  upon  the  matter  of  the  earth  or 
its  atmosphere.”  And  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  Professor  W.  Thomson, 
who  says  that  no  effect  of  the  sun’s  action 
as  a  magnet  is  sensible  at  the  eaith.* 
Upon  another  point  connected  with 
the  central  orb,  a  very  valuable  result 
may  be  noted.  Until  recently,  if  we 
had  asked  any  school  girl  w  liat  was  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  she 
would  have  answered,  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  the 
universe,  and  with  the  promptitude  of 
a  flash  of  lightning,  “  05,000,000  of  miles.” 
This,  in  her  case,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  charge  of  so 
many  guineas  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  the  globes.  If  the  same  question  had 
been  propounded  to  a  philosopher,  he 
would  have  returned  the  same  reply, 
with  a  hint  as  to  some  odd  Ifactional 
miles,  but  with  a  caution  that  the  calcu¬ 
lation  was  only  itrovisional,  and  must  be 
taken,  like  a  merchant’s  account,  with  a 
clause  of  “errors  excepted.”  Putting 
the  matter  in  professional  language,  he 
would  have  intimated  that  the  sun’s 
parallax  (or  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
earth’s  r.'idius  w’hen  seen  from  the  sun) 
was  set  down  as  something  more  than 
eight  seconds  and  a-half  (8"'67),  but 
that  there  were  grounds  for  supposing 
that  it  really  amounted  to  nearly  nine 
seconds  (8"‘95).  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  estimates  would  bring 
our  globe  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  nearer  to  the  Giver  of 
Light.  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  case 
is,  tluit  a^‘tronomers  have  arrived  at  this 
amended  result  by  separate  routes,  and 
for  the  most  part  w'ithout  any  definite 
expectation  of  correcting  the  error  in 
question.  When  experimenting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  upon  the  velocity  of  light,  Fou- 


•  “  Philosophical  TraDsactions,”  vol.  cliii.  p.  603, 
Mr.  G.  Chambers  on  “  The  Nature  of  the  Sun’s 
Magnetic  Action  upon  the  Earth."  Tlie  reader 
will  doubtless  perceive  that  the  question  here 
raised  is  not  as  to  the  influence  which  the  orb  ex¬ 
erts  upon  our  magnetism  by  means  of  its  heat  or 
otherwise,  but  whether  it  operates  as  a  great 
loadstone  simply. 
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cault  found  th.at  its  accredited  speed 
must  be  lowered,  and  this  rendered  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  distance  of  the 
Bun  by  the  amount  just  mentioned.  In 
studying  the  moon’s  motions,  llanssen 
showed  that  the  disturbing  influence 
c)f  the  sun  upon  our  satellite  must  be 
revised  to  an  extent  which  would  in¬ 
volve  an  alteration  to  nearly  the  same 
amount.  The  planet  Mars  bus  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  further  evidence, 
and  Venus,  on  whose  te-stimony’  j*hi- 
losophers  long  relied,  has  again  been  put 
into  the  witness  box,  and  .agrees  w  ith 
the  other  deponents  almost  to  the  letter. 
It  was,  in  fact,  upon  her  depositions, 
taken  on  the  occurrence  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  transit  of  1769,  when  commis¬ 
sioners  w’ere  sent  to  ex.'imine  her  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  that  the  standard 
valuation  of  the  sun’s  distance  was 
based;  and  when  Mr.  Stone  went  over 
the  Ciilculations,  the  rectified  result  in¬ 
dicated  a  parallax  of  8'''9,  instead  of  the 
old  one  of  8''*57.  From  this  striking 
coincidence,  it  may  be  safely  as.-unieil 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
eaith  is  little  more  than  ninety-one 
millions  of  miles  (91,300,000,  in  reality  )  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  much  astro¬ 
nomical  siience  depends  upon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its  dat.v,  it  will  be  admittid 
that  the  elucidation  of  this  point  by 
methods  so  thoroughly  independent  is  a 
curious  as  well  as  a  creditable  feature  in 
the  doings  of  the  age. 

But  whilst  the  relative  distance  of  the 
two  globes  is  preserved,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  sun  is  ever  in  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  through  the  heavens,  as 
il’  he  were  bent  upon  some  errand  of  life 
or  death.  That  he — lord,  as  he  Is,  of 
the  system — should  be  subject  to  the 
same  law  of  axial  rotation  as  his  satel¬ 
lites,  may  excite  no  surprise ;  but  that 
he  should  be  posting  headlong  through 
space,  encircled  by  a  troop  of  worlds, 
some  with  their  worldlings  around  them, 
and  all  engaged  in  performing  their 
mazy  evolutions,  is  a  conception  which 
the  mind  cannot  readily  realize.  Still 
more,  if  all  the  orbs  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  “  fixed  in 
their  everlasting  seats,”  should  partake 
of  the  same  erratic  habits,  can  we  re¬ 
press  the  thought  that,  wide  as  the 
celestial  plains  may  be,  and  spacious  as 
they  may  appear  for  purposes  of  parade 
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merely,  yet,  sooner  or  later,  fearful  col¬ 
lisions  must  ensue,  if  the  whole  starry 
host  is  perpetually  on  the  wing?  Now, 
theoretically,  a  movement  of  translation 
in  space  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  sun  possesses  a  movement  of 
rotation.  Practically,  the  question  h.a8 
been  put  upon  a  footing  of  reasonable 
certainty  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  Argelan- 
der,  Struve,  Madler,  andothe-rs.  Broad¬ 
ly  stated,  the  principle  upim  which  the 
inquiry  was  based  by  the  first  of  these 
philosophers  is  familiar  to  every  town 
pedestrian  in  the  lamps  in  the  street.**, 
and  to  every  country  traveller  in  the 
trees  of  an  avenue,  or  the  telegraph 
posts  on  a  railway.  These  objects,  as  we 
approach  them,  appe;ir  to  recede  from 
each  other — as  we  retire,  to  run  to¬ 
gether  into  a  cluster.  Upon  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  sun’s  motion  there  must, 
therefore,  be  some  quarter  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  where  the  stars  will  seem  to  be 
opening  out  their  ranks,  and  to  this  we 
must  consequently  be  s|>eeding;  whilst 
in  the  opposite  region  the  reverse  effect 
will  appear;  for  there  the  bright  ones 
^^ill  seem  to  be  closing  up  their  array. 
Such  a  region  was  found.  Out  of  fifty- 
six  stars  examined  by  Sir  \V.  Ilerschel, 
forty-four  showed  an  apparent  proper 
motion,  which  could  only  be  explained  on 
the  assumption  th.at  the  sun  was  journey¬ 
ing  towards  a  given  point  (7)  in  the 
constellation  Hercules.  Subsequent  re¬ 
searches  have  jdaced  the  fact  of  a  tr.ans- 
latory  movement  beyond  dispute.  Tliis 
splendid  galop  is  conducted  at  the  r.ate 
of  nearly  five  miles  per  second,  or  18,000 
per  hour ! 

But  to  what  end  ?  This  question  in¬ 
volves  another.  Is  the  orb  travelling  in 
a  straight  line,  or  in  a  curve  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  sweep  ?  Is  his  motion  the  result  of 
some  primitive  impulse,  or  of  the  combin¬ 
ed  attraction  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  of  a 
resistless  summons  from  some  distant 
m.aster-niasscs ;  or  is  the  entire  host  of 
heaven  in  ceaseless  circuit  around  some 
mysterious  centre  of  gravity  ?  For  it  is 
an  obvious  inference  that  if  our  sun  is 
thus  in  movement,  the  other  stars  may 
be  nomadic  as  well.  Indeed,  the  spec¬ 
troscopic  determination  of  the  flight  of 
Sirius  by  ]\Ir.  Huggins  affords  poMtive 
demonstration  on  this  point.  But  to  say 
whether  the  path  of  the  sun  is  rectilineal 
or  orbital  surpasses  the  present  powers 


of  the  astronomer.  Not  th.at  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  in  the  latter  case  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  central  body  of  surpassing 
bulk  and  dignity.  The  exact  point 
round  which  millions  of  stars  may  re¬ 
volve  may  not  only  be  destitute  of  all 
signs  of  imperial  importance,  but  it  may 
not  even  be  indicated  by  a  single  hand¬ 
ful  of  m.atter.  Nature  does  not  always 
set  up  a  memorial  to  intlicate  the  spots 
where  the  most  momentous  actions  are 
performed  :  the  earth’s  surface  is  not 
pierced  by  any  visible  object  where  the 
axle  of’  rotation  might  be  supposed  to 
protrude;  nor  is  there  any  external 
peculiarity  to  denote  the  places  where 
the  m.agnetic  poles  are  to  be  found  ;  and 
as  little  is  there  any  furrow  or  ridge  in 
the  ocean  to  represent  the  equatorial 
belt  which  divides  the  two  hemispheres. 

This  focal  point,  however  (if  such  it 
be),  was  considered  by  Struve  to  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  stars  t  and  fi  in  the  group 
Hercules :  Argelander  fixed  upon  Per¬ 
seus  as  the  empire-constellation  of  our 
astral  system,  whilst  Madler  hoisted 
the  royal  standard  upon  the  most  bril- 
li.ant  of  the  Pleiads,  Alcyone.  Here, 
then,  is  one  of  those  stupendous  facts 
which  seem  every  now  and  then  to  drop 
down  upon  us  from  the  firmament  w'ilh 
such  overjmwering  effect.  Nothing  can 
appear  more  placid  and  motionless  than 
yonder  silent  stars.  Let  the  astronomer 
gaze  at  them  till  he  grows  gray,  and  yet 
he  can  detect  no  symptom  of  disorder  in 
their  ranks.  But  this  vast  army  of  worlds 
is  perpetu.ally  on  the  march,  its  shining 
battalions  never  bivouacking  for  a  single 
night,  but  steadily  pursuing  their  way 
across  the  celestial  fields,  without  waking 
a  single  echo  throughout  the  universe. 

But,  figuratively  speaking,  there  is  a 
dark  side  as  well  as  a  bright  side  to  the 
sun.  The  very  properties  which  enable 
it  to  fill  our  planet  with  life  appear  to 
depriv'e  it  of  the  privilege  of  cherishing 
life  upon  its  own  surface.  Since  spectro¬ 
scopic  research  has  shown  that  the  body 
of  the  orb  may  be  charged  with  heat  of 
extreme  ferocity,  it  is  impossible  that  or¬ 
ganized  creatures,  even  of  the  most  sala- 
mandrino  qualities,  could  breathe  its 
scorching  atmosphere,  or  tread  its  burn¬ 
ing  marl.  It  is  precisely  this  hypothesis 
of  an  obscure  and  unheated  nucleus,  says 
M.  Guillemin,  w'hich  is  no  longer  admissi¬ 
ble. 
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“  L’interposition  d’un  ^cran  opaque  ou 
doud  d’un  tnVfaible  f>ouvoir  abaorbant  pour 
la  lumiere  et  la  chaleiir,  &  supposer  quc  I’ex- 
istence  en  soil  ddtnontr^  ne  prouverait  qu'une 
chose,  &  saroir,  que  la  noyau  intdrieur  ne 
s'dcbaufife  point  par  rayonnemcnt.  Maia  du 
moment  que  la  photosphere  est  en  con> 
tact  avec  la  couchc  de  nuagc's  dds  pdnombres 
elle  lui  communique  for^ment  sa  clialeur 
par  voie  de  cohductibilitd;  I’enveloppant  de 
toutes  parte,  elle  rdchaufie  a  la  fois  par  tous 
les  points  de  sa  surfact^  et  Ton  comprend  que 
le  pouvoir  de  conductibilitd  fflt-il  tres-faible  & 
la  longue  I’dquilibre  de  tempdrature  ne  peut 
ctre  moindre  que  celle  de  la  fusion. ,  Les  gaz 
sont  de  tres-mauvais  conducieurs  de  la  cha- 
leur,  il  est  vrai ;  mais  leur  conductibilitd  n'est 
pas  nolle,  et  en  accumulant  les  siecles  on  com¬ 
prend  qu’un  certain  dquilibre  s’diabliase,  par 
cette  seule  voie,  eiitre  la  photosphere  et  le 
noyau.  N’oublions  pas  d'ailleurs  que  les 
masses  gazeuses  s’dchauflFent  par  convection 
ou  transport,  et  qu’u  moins  de  supposer  I’im- 
mobilitd  dans  les  couches  sous-jaeentes  la 
chaleur  doit  se  propager  avec  rapiditd.  Or 
les  pbdaomunes  dcs  laches,  leurs  transforma¬ 
tions  rapides,  les  mouvements  que  ces  transfor¬ 
mations  supposent,  soil  dans  les  couches  de 
la  photo-sphere  soit  dans  les  couches  plus  pro- 
fondes,  mettent  hors  de  douto,  selon  nous,  la 
rdalitd  d’un  mdlange  incessant  de  ces  couches 
diverses,  et  par  suite  d’un  dchange  continuel 
de  la  chaleur  dont  elles  sont  doudes.  II  est 
done  tout  u  fak  probable  que  le  globe  entier 
du  soleil  est  a  une  tres- haute  tempdrature  dans 
toute  sa  masse,  a  une  tempdrature  qui  ddpa.sse 
celle  de  la  fusion  de  la  plupart  des  corp.s  sim¬ 
ples  dont  I’analyse  spectrale  a  rdvdld  I’exis- 
tence  dans  son  atmosphere.” 

In  thd  fact,  therefore,  of  a  glowing 
nucleus,  many  a  fine  philosophical  dream 
has  received  its  death-blow.  More  than 
one  speculator  has  calculated  the  prodi¬ 
gious  population  which  our  sun  could 
accommodate,  and  has  pictured  to  him¬ 
self  the  wonderful  activities  of  which  that 
globe  must  be  the  scene,  if  everything 
there  were  conducted  upon  a  scale  of 
metropolitan  magnificence.  And  verily 
there  are  men  to  whom  it  will  seem  a 
discredit  to  the  system  that  its  noblest 
orb  should  be  a  desert,  so  far  as  life  is 
concerned,  that  its  central  mass,  surpass¬ 
ing  in  volume  the  entire  troop  of  planets 
and  satellites  not  less  than  600  times, 
should  be  incapable  of  harboring  any 
manifestation  of  that  great  property 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  nether  world. 
Let  not  such  good  souls  despair,  how¬ 
ever.  The  sun’s  turn  will  doubtless 
come.  Its  first  forms  of  life  have  yet  to 
be  born,  but  the  birthday  of  organization 


will  assuredly  arrive  ;  and  when  its  little 
Oldhamia  or  Lingula,  or  whatever  char¬ 
acter  its  opening  animal  productions  may 
assume,  shall  creep  into  existence,  there 
will  dotibtless  be  great  rejoicing  amongst 
the  sons  of  the  morning. 

Upon  what  premises,  however,  can  we 
base  such  a  presumptuous  speculation  ? 
Chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  system 
exhibits  bodies  in  different  stages  of 
development.  Take  our  own  globe,  for 
example.  It  is  clear,  from  the  story  told 
by  its  rocks,  and  in  particular  from  the 
igneous  character  of  those  w'hich  have 
been  ejected  from  below,  tluat  our  earth 
was  once  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  as  its 
core  may  be  to  the  present  hour ;  that  it 
was  shrouded  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of 
vapor  and  aiirial  fluids,  and  that  conse- 
uently  it  wa.s  utterly  unfit  to  accommo- 
ate  the  orgiinlsms  which  now  swarm 
upon  its  surlace.  It  was  tlien,  we  may 
assume,  what  the  sun  is  now.  But  hav¬ 
ing  cooled  down  more  rapidly  than  the 
latter,  as  it  necessarily  would — having 
pas-sed  through  fire  and  water,  in  its 
stormy  apprenticeship,  and  eventually 
acquired  a  firm  consolidated  crust — it 
opened  its  doors  to  life,  and  creatures 
came  tramping  in  as  they  did  into  the 
diluvial  ark.  So  it  may  fare  with  the 
solar  orb.  Finding  as  we  do  the  same 
elementary  substances  there  as  here,  and 
compelled  as  we  are  to  believe  from  the 
movements  of  the  whole  system  in  one 
plane  and  one  direction,  that  there  has 
been  a  unity  of  origin  and  of  primitive 
experience,  if  we  may  so  speak,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppose  that  processes  which  have 
transpired,  or  are  transpiring  in  one 
member  of  the  family  may  not  apply  to 
the  rest.  The  moon,  so  far  as  observa¬ 
tion  extends,  is  an  untenanted  orb.  In 
all  probability  its  inherited  caloric  has 
been  mostly  expended,  or  at  least  the 
superficial  portion  has  been  dissipated, 
and  the  residue  lies  hid  in  its  interior. 
Consequently  its  day  of  life  may  have 
closed,  and  our  beautiful  satellite  may  be 
but  a  shining  sepulchre  and  a  worn-out 
world.  Perhaps  it  was  only  an  ephe- 
meron  amongst  stars?  Our  turn,  also, 
may  come  ;  and  when  life  is  waking  up 
in  the  sun  it  may  be  dying  out  on  the 
earth.  Let  us  not,  however,  think  dole¬ 
fully  of  the  universe,  if  we  find  proofs  of 
change  or  even  symptoms  of**  decay,”  for 
in  nature  nothing  is  lost,  and  life  is  ever 
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bom  of  de.ith.  True  Science,  like  true 
Philosopliy,  always  ^ives  us  more  than 
she  takes  ;  and  with  the  same  breath 
that  she  tells  us  worlds  may  cease  to  pal¬ 
pitate,  she  tells  us  also  that  the  forces 
which  gave  them  all  their  vitality  can 
never  be  crushed  into  nothingness  except 
by  the  hand  of  Him  from  whom  they 
emanated. 

There  are  several  other  points  con¬ 
nected  with  this  “soul  of  surrounding 
w'orlds  ”  upon  which  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  touch,  but  narrowing  space 
warns  us  to  conclude,  particularly  as  we 
devoted  some  attention  to  sohar  phenom¬ 
ena  in  a  recent  article  on  the  Language 
of  Light.  licfore  parting,  however, 
from  the  great  luminary,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  remind  the  reader  that  we 
are  indebted  to  this  generous  orb  for 
light  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  for 
warmth  within  doors  as  w’ell  as  with¬ 
out.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  sun’s  light  and  heat  as  forces  actu- 
.ally  garnered  up  in  the  vegetation  of 
ancient  epochs.  W e  look  upon  our  coal 
strata  as  cellars  in  which  sunbeams  have 
been  locked  up  for  unnumbered  ages,  in 
order  th.at  they  might  ultimately  l»e  re¬ 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligent 
tenantry  for  whom  the  world  was  intend¬ 
ed.  In  a  certain  qualified  sense  this  is 
perfectly  true  :  coal  is  unquestionably  in¬ 
vested  sunshine.  The  gentle  warmth  we 
draw  from  our  domestic  fires,  the  fiercer 
heat  which  cooks  our  food  or  melts  our 
metals,  are  the  product  of  the  sun’s  ener¬ 
gy  exercised  upon  the  earth  during  some 
of  those  silent  centuries-  when  the  globe 
was  in  preparation  for  man.  Strolling 
through  a  town  lit  up  by  innumerable 
lamps,  or  whirled  along  at  the  heels  of 
a  locomotive,  it  is  a  pleasant  thought 
that  the  emanations  of  suns  which  rose 
and  set  millions  of  years  ago — which 
rose  and  set  in  seeming  idleness,  and  to 
all  appearance  in  wasted  splendor — are 
now  reproduced  to  enable  us  to  cope 
with  darkness,  or  to  conquer  space 
without  moving  a  muscle.  There  is 
something  captivating  in  the  thought 
that  the  great  rector  mundi  was  work¬ 
ing  for  us  w’hen  as  yet  there  was  no  sign 
of  man — indeed,  no  promise  of  his  com¬ 
ing,  and  with  quiet  patient  labor  laying 
up  from  day  to  day  those  treasures  of 
light  and  heat  which  are  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  us  than  all  the  gold  and  dia¬ 


monds  we  possess.  No  one  who  has 
studied  geological  processes  can  re¬ 
press  a  feeling  of  surprise,  perhaps  of 
impatience,  at  the  slow  delibi‘rate  step 
with  w'hich  Nature  ever  marches  up  to 
her  goal ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  sun 
toiling  in  lonely  splendor  to  store  our 
planet  with  fuel — we  h.ad  almost  said 
with  his  own  embodied  beams — it  seems 
to  reconcile  us  in  some  degree  to  the 
august  and  awful  chronology  of  the 
universe. 

A  passing  analogy  may  not  be  unac- 
cejitaDle.  If,  in  a  modified  sense,  the 
light  of  ancient  suns  may  be  hoarded 
up  for  ages,  so  may  the  odor  of  ancient 
seas.  Some  years  .ago,  a  writer  pointed 
out  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
that  the  shells  of  the  teredo  found  in 
the  fossil-wood  about  Brussels  gave  out. 
when  scratched,  or  when  newly  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  soil,  a  strong  scent  of  the 
ocean.  But  of  w’hat  ocean  ?  Clearly 
of  one  on  which  no  human  sail  had  ever 
been  spread,  for  it  belonged  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  oeocene  era.  After  countless  cen¬ 
turies  had  elapsed,  the  subtle  arom.a  of 
that  pre  historic  sea  was  released  from 
its  imprisonment,  and  played  upon  nos¬ 
trils  fashioned  in  this  our  nineteenth 
century,  as  if  it  were  the  perfume  of  a 
flower  plucked  yesterday.  It  brings  the 
ages  together  to  find  that  from  a  fossil 
comes  forth  fragrance  which  has  been 
impounded  for  millions  of  years,  and 
that  from  our  coal  measures  we  can 
draw  matter  which  may  be  called  the 
solidified  sunshine  of  the  world’s  youth. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  that  the 
greatest  of  physical  parado.xes  is  the 
sunbe.am.  It  is  the  most  potent  and 
versatile  force  we  have,  and  yet  it  be¬ 
haves  itself  like  the  gentlest  and  most 
accommodating.  Nothing  can  fall  more 
softly  and  more  silently  upon  the  earth 
than  the  rays  of  our  great  luminary, — 
not  even  the  feathery  flakes  of  snow 
W'hich  thread  their  way  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  if  they  were  too  filmy  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  gravity  like 
grosser  things.  The  most  delicate  slip 
of  gold  leaf,  exposed  as  a  target  to  the 
sun’s  shafts,  is  not  stirred  to  the  extent 
of  a  hair,  though  an  infant’s  faintest  sigh 
would  set  it  into  tremulous  motion. 
The  tenderest  of  human  organs — the 
apple  of  the  eye — though  pierced  and 
bufleted  each  day  by  thousands  of  sun- 
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beams,  suffers  no  pain  during  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  rejoices  in  their  sweetness,  and 
“  blesses  the  useful  light.”  Yet  a  few  of 
those  rays,  insinuating  themselves  into 
a  mass  of  iron  like  the  Britannia  Tubu¬ 
lar  Bridge,  will  compel  the  closely-knit 
particles  to  separate,  and  will  move  the 
whole  enormous  fabric  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  giant  would  stir  a  straw.  The 
play  of  those  beams  upon  our  sheets  of 
water  lifts  up  layer  auer  layer  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  hoists  whole  rivers  from 
their  beds,  only  to  drop  thorn  again  in 
snow  upon  the  hills,  or  in  fattening 
showers  upon  the  plains.  Let  but  the 
air  drink  in  a  little  more  sunshine  at  one 


place  than  another,  and  out  of  it  springs 
the  tempest  or  the  hurricane,  which 
desolates  a  whole  region  in  its  lunatic 
wrath.  The  marvel  is,  that  a  power 
which  is  capable  of  assuming  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  forms,  and  of  producing  such 
stupendous  results,  should  come  to  us  in 
so  gentle,  so  peaceful,  and  so  unpreten¬ 
tious  a  guise.  It  is  as  great  a  wonder  as 
if  the  cannon-balls  which  were  to  batter 
down  a  fortress  danced  through  the  air 
on  their  mission  of  death,  like  motes  in 
the  sunbeam,  or  as  if  shrapnel  shells 
were  bred  in  the  atmosj»here  like  drops 
of  dew,  .and  demeaned  themselves  as 
meekly,  too,  until  they  exploded. 


Temple  Bv. 
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It  was  the  year  1G33.  Ferdinand  II., 
the  fifth  Grand  Duke  of  the  Medicean 
line,  was  reigning  in  Tuscany,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  facts  to  be  related ; 
Charles  I.  w'as  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles 
in  Enghand  ;  Louis  XIII.  was  consolid.at- 
ing  monarchical  and  despotic  power  in 
F ranee ;  and  Urban  VIIL,  the  liarberini 
Pope,  who  did  at  Rome  worse  vandal¬ 
isms  than  the  barhari  ever  did,  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  St.  Peter’s  seat.  Gustavus  Adol- 

Ithus  had  just  fallen  at  the  Battle  of 
j&tzen,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the 

firinces  and  princelings  in  Italy ;  Wal- 
enstein  is  very  shortly  al>out  to  come  to 
a  worse  end,  in  the  following  year ;  and 
Galileo  is  being  judged  and  condemned 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  is  declar¬ 
ing,  despite  their  condemn.ation,  that 
“  tlie  world  went  round  for  all  that!” 

Tuscany  was  in  a  very  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  in  those  days.  Cosmo  II.,  the 
father  of  Ferdinand  IT.,  had  not  been 
altogether  a  ba<l  prince,  as  far  as  the 
materi.al  prosperity  of  the  mass  of  his 
subjects  was  concerned.  Nor  could  Fer¬ 
dinand,  looked  at  from  the  s.ame  point  of 
view,  be  accused  of  much  worse  than 
deplorable  and  mischievous  weakness. 
But  circumstances  were  all  against  him. 
The  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  of  GonE.aga,  dukes  of  Matitua,  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Vincenzo,  in 
1626,  had  led,  as  usual,  to  w.ar  in  Italy, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Alps  by  the 


armies  of  the  French  king  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,  whose  rapacity  was  excited  by 
the  hope  of  appropriating  an  heritage  to 
which  there  was  no  in)medi.ate  heir.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  di<l  his  best  to 
obsor^'e  an  evenhanded  neutrality'  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  claimants,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  Tuscany  from  suf¬ 
fering  greatly  from  the  war.  Tlien  the 
old  Florentine  commerce,  especi.ally  that 
in  woollen  goods,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  made  the  prosperity  of  the  duchy, 
was  being  very  rapidly  ruined  by  the 
progress  of  English  industry  ;  and  bad 
political  economy,  ill-advised  measures 
of  relief,  an  immensely  numerous  and  out¬ 
rageously  greedy  clergy,  a  large  and  very 
costly  grand-«1ucal  family,  and  increasing 
habits  of  idleness,  had  exhausted  the 
huge  masses  of  wealth  which  the  earlier 
Grand  Dukes  had  hoarded,  and  were 
rapidly  making  the  little  duchy,  which 
had  l>een  for  its  size  the  richest  commu¬ 
nity  in  Europe,  one  of  the  poorest. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  other  misfor¬ 
tunes  the  plague  appeared  in  Tuscany. 
It  w.as  many  years  since  that  dreaded 
visitor,  once  no  stranger  in  Florence,  had 
been  seen  there,  and  the  terror  .and  dis¬ 
may  were  immense.  The  most  violent 
methods — efficacious  if  it  had  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  carry  them  out,  but  which,  in  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  doing  so,  made 
the  confusion  worse  confounded,  and 
increased  the  general  anarchy  of  the 
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time — were  oriJered  to  be  adopted. 
Lazar-houses  were  appointed  in  the  city, 
and  every  person  attacked  by  tlie  mala¬ 
dy,  without  distinction,  was  compulsorily 
remov(!d  thither.  But  the  result  was  so 
horrible,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 

f'ersist  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  To 
lave  summarily  put  to  death  everybody 
as  soon  as  the  fatal  symptoms  manifested 
themselves  would  have  been  more  mer¬ 
ciful  and  less  shockingly  ap[ialling.  Tlie 
insides  of  those  magazines  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  pestilence,  raving  suffering,  and  in¬ 
evitable  death  were  something  too  horri¬ 
ble  to  be  contemplated  !  It  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  relax,  and  indeed  aban¬ 
don  the  rule. 

Then  the  usual  moral  results,  which 
have  ever  been  observ'ed  in  all  lands 
and  in  all  times  so  strangely  to  accom¬ 
pany  pestilence,  or  any  otlier  condition  of 
things  causing  death  to  be  abnormally  im¬ 
minent  and  frequent,  soon  followed.  The 
preacher  enforces  his  lesson  by  remind¬ 
ing  men  that  in  the  midst  of  life  they  are 
in  death.  But  no  sooner  are  men  placed 
in  circumstances  which  realize  the  truth 
to  their  imaginations  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  than  the  anti-moralist’s  exhorU- 
tion,  “  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to¬ 
morrow  you  die,”  is  found  to  appual  to 
them  with  overpoweringly  victorious 
force.  A  general  relaxation  of  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  life,  and  a  universal 
dissoluteness  and  recklessness,  prevailed 
in  all  clas.ses  throughout  the  city. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  his  funily  be¬ 
haved  admirably  on  this  occasion,  going 
everywhere  among  the  people,  risking 
their  lives  unsparingly,  and  draining  the 
Medicean  hoards  for  the  relief  ot  the 
sufferers.  The  troubles  arising  from 
this  last-mentioned  source  were  most  in¬ 
opportunely  augmented  by  the  incredi- 
bl  v  selfish  avarice  of  the  religious  orders. 
When  the  general  lazar-houses  ha<l  to 
be  abandoned,  many  nobles  gave  up  their 

{lalaces  to  be  turned  into  receiving- 
louses  for  the  suffering  poor,  and  the 
religious  orders  were  required  to  allow 
the  vast  buihiings  of  their  convents  to  be 
utilized  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  it 
was  deemed  all  the  more  reasonable 
that  they  should  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
members  of  the  mendicant  orders  had  to 
be  maintained  as  poor  out  of  the  public 
resources.  But  the  outcry  against  this 
measure  raised  throughout  the  ecclesias¬ 


tical  world  was  tremendous.  It  was 
sacrilege! — it  was  robbing  the  Church  ! 
— it  was  defrauding  God  !  The  holy  men 
complained  to  Rome,  and  Rome  at  once 
decreed  the  major  excommunication 
against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
this  act  of  8jx>liatio7i !  Eventually  the 
Pope  ordered  his  legate  to  admit  the 
sinners  to  absolution,  but  on  condition  of 
a  heavy  indemnity  (accompanied  by  a 
humble  request  for  pardon)  being  paid 
to  the  monastic  communities. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misera¬ 
ble  state  of  things  that  the  following 
events  occurred.  The  story  is  speci.ally 
interesting  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  es.sen- 
tially  bourgeois  life.  We  nave  stories 
enoijgh  of  crime  and  lawlessness  refer¬ 
ring  to  those  times,  but  they  almost 
invariably  deal  with  a  dramatis  persona 
belonging  to  the  upper  ten  thousard. 

In  the  district  of  the  Lower  Vald’ Ar¬ 
no,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  rail 
which  now  runs  from  Florence  to  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  about  halfway  between  San 
Miniato  and  Pontedera,  there  is  an  ob¬ 
scure  little  commune  called  Stibbio.  The 
little  stream  of  the  Evola,  which,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  bleak  and  barren  hills 
around  Voltorra,  crosses  the  line  of  rail, 
and  falls  into  the  Arno  near  the  little  sta¬ 
tion  of  San  Romano,  passes  by  it.  The 
lands  that  lie  in  the  bottom  oi  the  great 
valley  of  the  Arno  are  rich,  but  the  up¬ 
lands  around  Stibbio  are  poor  and  hmi- 
gry ;  and  though  they  are  now  all  brought 
under  cultivation,  that  was  far  from  being 
the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  a  region  of  rolling 
hill  and  dale,  much  broken  up  by  ravines 
and  miniature  |>recipico8  ;  for  every  little 
watercourse,  dry  as  a  bone  in  summer, 
when  its  water  would  be  invalu.able,  turns 
itself  into  a.  torrent  in  the  winter,  .and 
carries  away  the  light  and  friable  soil  in 
enormous  quantities — actively  busy  in 
the  secular  task  of  carrying  it  out  into 
the  Mediterranean,  to  add  biture  plains 
and  cornfields  to  those  which  have  al- 
re.ady,  within  the  period  of  history,  been 
similarlyprepared  between  Pisa  and  the 
coast.  The  country  is  still  a  good  deal 
diversified  by  coppice,  and  was  much 
more  covered  at  the  time  of  our  story. 

There,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  lived  on  their  own  ances¬ 
tral  fragment  of  poor  hungry  land,  a 
couple  who  h.ad  much  ado  to  keep  body 
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and  soul  together  for  themselves  and  their 
one  only  cWld — a  daughter.  The  little 
bit  of  farm  would  apparently  have  been 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  that 
much  unassisted ;  for  the  man  exercised 
the  profession  of  a  notary  or  scrivener, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Perhaps  he 
fouml  some  employment  in  writing  love- 
letters  fur  the  lads,  or  in  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  neigh boring/aWori  /  for 
surely  there  could  have  been  but  little  to 
do  in  a  notarial  cap.acity  at  Stibbio. 

Enough  was,  however,  picked  up 
somehow  to  enable  the  poor  writer  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  live;  and  their 
poverty  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
Giulia  from  growing  into  the  prettiest 
girl  for  many  a  mile  round.  The  young 
beauty  was  just  fifteen  when  her  mother 
died,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Gratid 
Duke  Cosmo  II.  died — that  is  to  s:iy,  in 
the  spring  of  1621.  And  it  was  then  that 
her  father  determined  to  leave  his  native 
place  and  his  starved  ancestral  farm 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment  offered  some  prospect  to  him. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  his  |)eerless  Giulia,  then  just 
budding  into  the  early  womanhood  of 
the  precocious  South,  prompted  him  to 
bethink  himself  th.at  it  was  a  thousand 
])ities  that  such  a  treasure  should  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  not  unapprecia¬ 
tive  but  still  unworthy  boors  of  her 
native  hills.  And  this  latter,  motive 
would  be  very  much  in  accord  with  the 
habits  of  thought  that  would  have  been 
likely  to  prevail  then  and  there  in  such 
a  case.  The  poor  scrivener  accordingly, 
in  the  spring  of  1621,  buried  his  wife, 
and  journeyed  with  his  lovely  Giulia 
painfully  to  Florence,  sleeping  the  first 
night  at  Empoli. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  name  of 
the  poor  Stibbio  scrivener  has  not  been 
mentioned.  The  fact  is,  that  we  find 
him  to  have  been  known  at  Florence 
only  by  the  name  of  Stibbio — Francesco 
Stibbio.  If  he  were  so  called  among  his 
own  hills,  it  would  have  been  an  indicii- 
tion  that  the  family,  however  poor,  was 
a  remnant  of  an  old  territorial  aristocra¬ 
cy.  If  he  were  merely  nicknamed  Stib¬ 
bio  when  he  came  to  Florence — a  very 
common  Italian  practice — it  would  in- 
dioite  that  Francesco  from  Stibbio  was 
as  good  a  name  as  any  other  for  a  man 
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who  had  little  claim  to  family  distinction 
of  any  kind.  It  matters  little  how  the 
case  may  have  been.  It  is  certain  that 
the  scrivener  was  only  known  at  Florence 
as  Francesco  Stibbio,  and  his  daughter 
as  Giulia  Stibbio. 

Francesco  Stibbio  fell  njwn  his  feet  in 
Florence.  He  found  employment  at 
once  in  the  chancery  of  the  Papal  legate. 
What  recoinmendation  or  influence  i)ro- 
cured  him  such  preferment  there  remains 
nothing  to  show.  But  similar  positions 
are  not  and  were  not  given,  save  to  such 
as  are  sealed  as  Rome’s  own  in  some 
manner  very  recogniaible  by  Rome’s 
own.  And  it  is  probable  that  Francesco 
Stibbio  came  to  Florence  with  warm  re¬ 
commendations  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  his  ow'n  district. 

His  employment  was  a  very  humble 
one,  and  no  doubt  the  salary  attached  to 
it  was  humbler  still.  One  can  picture 
to  oneself  the  pinched  writer  sitting  in 
a  grimy  little  office,  at  an  ink-stained 
desk  covered  with  the  sand  used  for  the 
purpose  of  blotting-paper,  with  black 
calico  sleeves  on  his  arms  to  protect  his 
threadbare  coat,  surrounded  by  forms 
printed  on  coarse  gray  J>aper,  and  dirty, 
greasy  6tam|>s  engraved  with  the  apos¬ 
tolical  cross-keys,  solacing  himself  in 
winter  with  ascaldino,  or  small  earthen- 
W'are  pot  filled  with  hot  ashes,  and  held 
between  his  knees. 

But  though  the  salary  drawn  from  the 
apostolical  treasury  was  no  doubt  a  very 
modest  one,  and  though  the  appearance 
and  bearing  of  the  legate’s  poor  clerk 
were  more  than  modest,  Francesco  found, 
and  Giulia  found  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  the  place  was  very  far  from  a  bud 
one.  There  was  no  human  pie  of  any 
sort  in  those  days  into  which  Rome  did 
not  put  its  finger,  and  every  smallest 
touch  of  that  holy  finger  had  to  be  well 
paid  for.  Fees  abounded  in  the  legate’s 
office,  and  the  clerk  had  his  share,  which 
— inasmuch  as  all  applicants  had  to 
speak  first  to  him,  and  very  soon  found 
out  that  they  had  to  call  again  oftener 
or  less  often  in  proportion  to  their  liber¬ 
ality — was  likely  to  be  not  a  small  one. 

In  short,  at  the  end  of  ten  vears  of 
sitting  in  the  little  grimy  odice,  the 
poor  clerk  found  that  he  had  scraped 
together  a  very  tidy  bit  of  money  for 
his  Giulia. 

Whether,  during  these  years,  the 
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beautiful  Giulia  had  grown  “  as  in  stature, 
so  in  favor  with  God  and  man,”  as  the 
old  college  prayer  has  it,  or  whether  she 
had  grown  in  favor  with  the  latter  only, 
certain  it  is  that  she  had  grown  in  stature 
and  in  beauty.  She  was  a  superb  blonde, 
with  a  wealth  of  naturally-curling  locks 
of  the  true  Titian-loved  auburn  tint, 
large  wide-opened  blue  eyes,  rich  lips, 
and  a  figure  that  might  have  been  a 
model  for  a  Judith.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  years  it  will  be  observed 
she  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
she  was  still  Giulia  Slibbio.  Whether 
it  were  that,  as  times  went  then,  it  w'as 
not  altogether  good  for  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  girl,  with  sun-tinted  auburn  hair  and 
rich  lips,  to  l>e  left  absolute  mistress  of 
herself  and  of  the  house,  while  her  father 
and  sole  protector  w:is  awajr  all  day 
stamping  dirty  documents  with  greasy 
dies  and  gathering  in  fees — or  whether 
it  were  that  the  lovely  Giulia  would  not 
“  to  a  jxtrty  give  up  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,”  so  it  was,  that  at  five-and- 
twenty  the  clerk’s  daughter  was  still  un¬ 
married.  And  in  Italy  that  begins  at 
five-and-twenty  to  be  a  very  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  was  then  that  Francesco  bethought 
him  of  a  nephew  he  had  left  behind  him 
at  Stibbio.  Whether  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  wanted  some  one  near  him  on 
whose  arm  he  could  lean,  or  whether  it 
struck  him  for  the  first  time  that  Giulia 
needed  some-  more  efficient  protector 
th.an  himself;  or  whether  he  wished 
that  the  sequins  he  had  put  together 
should  be  inherited  by  one  of  his  own 
name,  and  should  go  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  family  acres  and  the  family 
name  in  his  native  place — a  very  Italian 
wish;  so  it  was,  that  he  determined  on 
calling  unto  him  his  nephew’  Pietro,  at 
that  time  a  young  man  of  about  the 
same  age  as  his  cousin  Giulia. 

What  this  young  man’s  employment 
had  been  at  his  native  Stibbio,  or  w’hether 
ho  had  had  any,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
had  led  a  sauntering,  half-starved,  poach¬ 
ing  life,  eating  such  food  as  could  be  got 
off  the  bit  of  poor  land,  nothing  remains 
to  tell.  Nor  is  it  exactly  clear  what  his 
uncle  had  intended  to  make  of  him, 
further  than  to  make  him  his  heir  at 
Florence ;  nor  is  it  plain  whether  the 
latter  intention  involved  a  scheme  of 
making  him  his  son-in-law.  But  it  is 


certain  that,  if  such  were  the  old  scri¬ 
vener’s  intention,  his  nejthew  showed 
himself  very  dutifully  inclined  to  comply 
with  his  wishes  upon  that  point,  for  he 
lost  no  time  in  falling  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  his  beautiful  cousin.  Nor  did 
Giulia  appear  by  any  means  insensible 
to  his  attentions.  He  was  not  without 
his  share  of  the  family  good  looks,  stood 
six  feet  odd  inches  in  his  stockings,  and 
was  altogether  much  the  sort  of  young¬ 
ster  that  such  auburn-haired,  rich-lipped 
lasses  as  the  Signorina  Giulia  are  wont 
to  approve  of. 

Nevertheless,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  all 
was  likely  to  progress  quite  smoothly 
towards  the  happy  union  of  the  cousins. 
It  was  a  bad  time  in  Florence.  The  pes¬ 
tilence  had  just  then  made  its  appearance 
there,  coming  across  the  Apennine  forests 
from  Bologna,  despite  every  effort  to 
keep  it  out.  And  the  strange  kind  of 
lawless  confusion  which  resulted  from 
this  in  Florence,  as  has  been  said,  may 
have  in  some  degree  contributed  to  lead 
the  young  provincial,  who  found  himself 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital  with  more 
money  in  his  pocket  than  he  had  ever 
had  before,  into  evil  courses.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  life  led  by  his  nephew 
Pietro  during  that  sad  time  was  by  no 
means  such  as  the  old  scrivener  could 
have  wished  it. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  this  was  not 
the  obstacle  that  stood  in  his  way  with 
his  cousin.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Florence 
met  the  pestilence  and  the  terror  it  oc¬ 
casioned  in  two  ways  mainly.  The  timid, 
the  pious,  and  the  meek-spirited  secluded 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  haunted 
the  churches,  and  redoubled  their  prac¬ 
tices  of  devotional  observance  and  as¬ 
ceticism.  The  bold,  the  reckless,  and 
especially  the  young,  defied  and  dared 
the  monster,  met  in  festive  gathering 
more  frequently  than  in  ordinary  times, 
and  pushed  their  conviviality  to  excesses 
unusual  in  the  commonly  sober  and 
thrifty  city.  Pietro  Stibbio  belonged 
very  unmistakably  to  the  latter  of  these 
categories.  As  far  as  the  chances  of 
escaping  the  phague  went,  the  jovial 
roysterers  were  perhaps  better  off,  or, 
at  all  events,  no  worse  off,  than  the  terrified 
devotees  who  trusted  to  the  saints  to 
help  them.  And  a.s  for  finding  favor  in 
Giulia’s  eyes,  all  the  glimpses  of  her 
character  which  the  old  record  permits 
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ns  to  catch  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  she  liked  her  cousin  none  the  worse 
for  his  devil-may-care  mood. 

And  yet  his  wooing  did  not  proceed 
rosperously.  Giulia  would  flirt  with 
im  to  any  extent,  and  evidently  liked 
the  occupation,  and  one  would  have 
said  liked  him  well.  But  .  .  .  there 
was  soniething  in  the  way.  She  would 
not  come  to  the  point.  Nothing  defini¬ 
tive  could  be  got  from  her.  Tlie  old  scri¬ 
vener  meanwhile  stuck  to  his  work,  and 
was  making  money.  The  times,  which 
were  so  bad  everywhere  else,  were  good 
in  the  oflice  of  the  apostolical  leg.ato. 
The  trade  that  Home  drives  is  sure  to 
be  brisk  in  all  its  branches  in  times  of 
mortal  terror  .and  consequent  penitence. 
Besides,  all  the  complaints  about  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  monasteries  and  the  con- 
B<‘quent  thunders  of  Rome,  the  subtnis- 
sion  and  excuses  following  thereupon, 
and  the  subsequent  admission  of  the  of¬ 
fenders  to  pardon,  all  brought  grist  to 
the  clerk’s  mill — all  more  or  less  caused 
a  multiplication  of  documents  on  the 
co.arse  gray  pajier  which  needed  the  im- 

{losition  of  the  greasy  impress  of  St. 
’eter’s  keys.  Old  Fi-ancesco  was  early 
arid  late  at  his  grimy  oflice,  like  an  old 
spider  in  the  centre  of  his  net,  and  the 
flies  or  fees  fell  in  fast.  Doubtless  he 
imagined  that  all  was  going  as  he  would 
have  had  it  between  his  d.aughter  and 
his  nephew,  though  he  did  not  fail  to 
hear  various  reports  that  marie  him 
somewhat  uneasy  respecting  the  life  that 
the  latter  was  leading. 

Matters,  however,  had  not  continued 
long  in  this  position  before  Pietro  Stibbio 
began  to  think  that  he  had  discovered  the 
obstacle  th.at  made  the  course  of  his  love 
(the  wonted  epithet  might  as  well,  per¬ 
haps,  l>e  left  out)  run  less  smoothly  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Jovial 
gatherings  were  li.able  to  sudden  inter¬ 
ruptions  in  those  days;  and  it  had  twice 
occurred  that  Piet’^o,  returning  to  his 
uncle’s  house  at  an  earlier  hour  than  his 
cousin  had  had  reason  to  expect  him, 
had  found  a  visitor  there — a  young  man 
of  his  OW'D  age — verv  pleasantly  engaged 
in  .amusing  the  brillnant  Giulia  with  tete- 
h  tete  chat,  while  her  father  was  busy 
earning  money  and  her  cousin  spending 
it. 

It  must  be  understood  that  such  a 
tete-a-tete  could  not  have  been  considered 


an  altogether  proper  and  permissible 
thing  according  to  the  conventional  pro¬ 
prieties  of  the  place  and  time.  But  all 
such  rules  were  much  relaxed  during 
that  time  of  general  distress.  And,  be¬ 
sides  that,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Giulia 
Stibbio  was  not  altogether  a  model  “  girl 
of  the  period,” 

The  visitor,  however,  who  w'as  thus 
surprised  by  Pietro  in  his  uncle’s  house 
was  not  entirely  unknown  to  him,  and 
.was  one  who  might  be  supposed  to  h.ave 
some  sort  of  excuse. for  a  certain  degree 
of  intimacy  with  Giulia.  He  was  one 
Carlo  Marti,  the  son  of  a  rich  fattore  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Stibbio.  It  was 
probable  enough,  therefore,  that  he  might 
be  an  old  ac(||uaintance  of  Francesco  Stib¬ 
bio  and  of  his  family.  Pietro  knew  him 
by  sight,  though  he  was  but  very  slight¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  him.  As  a  pretend- 
ant  to  Giulia’s  hind,  he  could  hardly  be 
considered  such  an  one  as  the  old  clerk 
would  have  approved  ;  for  though  ho 
was  the  son  of  a  feUtore  well  known  to 
be  rich,  he  was  the  fourth  of  a  large 
family  of  brothers,  and  as  such  could  ex¬ 
pect  but  little  from  his  father. 

Of  course  the  two  young  men  snarled 
and  g.'owled  at  each  other ;  and  of  cour.«e 
the  fair  Giulia,  when  her  more  authorized 
lover  would  have  taken  her  to  task  for 
her  intimacy  with  the  fattorc's  son,  fired 
up,  and  tossed  her  auburn  locks,  and  did 
not  know’  what  right  he  had,  &c.,  ttc, — 
and  w.as  not  going  to  submit  to  it,  ttc., 
&c. ;  and  of  course  she  took  care,  before 
her  cousin  left  her,  to  drop  a  word  or 
two,  and  give  him  a  glance  or  two,  which 
sufficed  to  keep  alive  in  him  the  hope 
that,  after  all,  she  oared  more  for  him 
than  for  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

What  the  beautiful  Giulia  re.illy  want¬ 
ed,  what  w.as  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
it  is  diflScult  to  say.  Do  we  find  it  easy 
to  say,  in  similar  cases,  when  the  heart 
to  be  pronounced  on,  or  at  least  the 
pretty  form  that  covers  it,  is  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  our  eyes? 
And  if  that  is  generally  too  difficult  a 
task,  how  shall  we  hdpe  to  decipher  the 
inscrutable  across  the  mists  of  moreth.an 
two  hundred  years?  Whether  Giulia 
desired  prudently  to  h.ave  two  8triug.<«  to 
her  bow,  or  whether  she  were  impru¬ 
dently  minded  to  h.ave  two  beaux  to  her 
string,  there  is  nothing  to  show’.  Certain 
it  is  tW  she  continued  to  behave  in  the 
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distrcssinfr  manner  in  which  too  pro- 
vokingly  bewitching  members  of  her 
sex  will  still  occasionally  conduct  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  still  could  be  happy 
with  either  “  were  t’other  dear  charmer 
aw.ay.” 

But  at  last  one  day,  when  his  uncle 
had  been  lecturing  Pietro  upon  his  course 
of  life,  expressing  his  discontent  with 
him  generally,  and  throwing  in  his  teeth 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  adojtted,  and 
apparently  would  not  adopt,  any  line  of 
life  by  which  he  might  earn  his  salt,  it 
would  seem  that  Giulia,  alone  with  him 
afterwards,  li.ad  let  some  w’ord  fall  of  a 
similar  tendency.  The  taunt  brought 
a  very  ugly  and  dangerous  looking 
scowl  to  her  cousin’s  brow  ;  and  the 
next  morning  he  told  her  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  her  any 
longer— that  he  had  m.ade  up  his  mind 
to  seek  service  on  one  side  or  other 
(he  little  cared  which)  of  the  war  in 
Lombardy — and  he  hoped  she  might  find 
Carlo  Marti  a  suitor  to  her  liking. 

Giulia  turned  first  very  red,  and  in  the 
next  instant  very  pale  ;  and  perhaps,  if 
he  had  given  her  time  to  speak,  the  up¬ 
shot  of  this  narrative  might  have  been  a 
different  one.  But  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  her  as  he  sjioke  the  above 
words.  Still  Giulia  did  not  believe, 
when  she  came  to  reflect,  that  he  would 
really  do  what  he  said.  She  supposed 
that  he  would  speak  to  her  father,  and 
that  he  would  assuredly  find  some 
means  or  other  to  prevent  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe. 

But  Pietro  never  went  near  his  uncle, 
or  communic.atcd  his  purpose  to  him  in 
any  way.  lie  did  exactly  as  he  said  he 
would  do,  and  accordingly  Pietro  Stibbio 
was  heard  of  no  more  in  t'lorence  for  the 
next  two  years. 

And  then — in  the  year  1G33,  that  is  to 
say — the  old  scrivener  died. 

And  here  the  old  seventeenth-century 
chronicler  pauses  in  his  narrative  to  in¬ 
veigh  against  the  dreadful  tendencies  of 
the  tra<ie  of  soldiering.  It  is,  he  de¬ 
clares,  the  school  of  all  wickedness — the 
devil’s  own  academy !  There  is  no  sort 
of  atrocity  which  may  not  be  expected 
at  the  h.ands  of  men  hired  to  cut  each 
other’s  thro.ats  in  quarrels  none  of  their 
own  or  their  country’s.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  .all  the  records  of  the  time 
in  question  go  to  show  that,  as  regarded 


the  mercenary  bands  which  were  then 
ravaging  the  North  of  Italy,  the  st.ate- 
ment  was  not  an  undeserved  or  exagge¬ 
rated  one. 

It  would  seem  however  that,  being 
such  as  they  were,  Pietro  Stibbio  very 
soon  showed  himself  to  be  the  sort  of 
man  who  was  wanted  among  them ;  for 
he  rajddly  rose  to  the  rank  of  standard- 
bearer,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  story 
is  always  styled  accordingly  “  L’alfiere.’’ 

On  hearing  of  his  uncle’s  death  the 
Alfiere  I*ietro  returned  to  Florence, 
bringing  with  him  a  comrade  named 
Giovanni  Boma.  The  object  of  his  re¬ 
turn  was  to  see  whether,  desjiite  the 
j)ast,  he  might  not  yet  be  the  heir  to 
some  part  of  his  uncle’s  savings,  and  to 
look  after  that  portion  of  the  heritage  at 
Stibbio  which  it  would  seem  was  cer¬ 
tainly  to  come  to  him. 

Arrived  in  Florence,  he  lost  no  time 
in  swaggering,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Borna,  into  the  <juiet  little  house 
which  his  uncle  and  Giulia  had  inh.abited, 
and  which  the  latter,  accompanied  only 
by  an  old  female  servant,  now  ten.anted 
alone.  This  Borna  was  a  man  of  higher 
birth  and  more  culture  than  his  friend 
the  Alfiere,  and  h.ad  been,  like  him,  led 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  mercenary 
man-at-arms  by  the  results  of  a  disor¬ 
derly  and  reckless  life.  Though  not  of 
the  magnificent  stature  of  the  Alfiere, 
he  was  a  rem.arkably  handsome  man, 
and  despite  the  guard-room  swagger  of 
his  manners  had  in  the  midst  of  it  sufll- 
cient  remains  of  the  bearing  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  make  him  appear  a  veritable 
Mars  in  person  to  such  a  girl  as  Giula 
Stibbio.  Her  cousin,  it  would  seem, 
had  boasted  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
young  relative  to  whom  he  would  intro¬ 
duce  him  when  they  should  reach  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  Borna  came  to  the  little  house 
prepared  with  all  his  most  practised 
wiles  and  conquering  airs  for  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

lie  came — he  8.aw — he  conquered,  and 
apparently  was  himself  as  entirely  con¬ 
quered  in  his  turn.  In  less  heroic  terms, 
it  appe-ars  that  Giulia  and  the  stranger 
were  smitten  with  mutual  admiration. 
It  was  on  both  sides  one  of  those  knock¬ 
down  passions  which  were  all  the  more 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
the  reasoinable  or  spiritual  element  in 
them,  and  to  which  Southern  natures, 
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and  especially  Biich  natures  as  those  of 
the  handsome  man-at-arms  and  the  Sig- 
norina  Giulia,  are  especially  liable. 

Both  the  lady  and  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  were  sensible  of  the  expediency  of 
concealing  the  nature  of  their  sentiments 
from  the  Alfiere.  Borna  knew  that  his 
friend  had  by  no  means  relinquished  his 
pretensions  to  his  cousin's  hand ;  and 
whatever  Giulia's  feelings  may  have 
been,  there  was  something  about  the 
Alfiere  which  prompted  her  not  to  out¬ 
rage  him  too  severely  immediately  on 
his  return, 

Pietro's  manner  to  his  cousin,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  consideration  on  her 
part,  could  not  be  said  to  be  cordial. 
While  ap|)earing  to  assert,  in  seeming  at 
least,  a  sort  of  claim  to  her,  it  was  ag¬ 
gressive  and  half-sneering  in  tone.  Giulia, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have 
become  afraid  of  him.  Tliere  was  an 
absence  of  the  provocative  manner  which 
h.ad  so  often  angered  him,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  had,  despite  himself,  capti¬ 
vated  him;  but  any  calm  bystander 
M’ould  have  seen  a  much  greater  possi¬ 
bility  of  love  concealing  itself  under  the 
former  manner,  than  of  detecting  it 
under  the  latter.  He  learned  from  her, 
in  the  course  of  their  interview,  that  his 
old  rival  Carlo  Marti  had  become,  from 
being  a  very  bad  match  in  a  prudential 
point  of  view,  a  very  good  one  ;  for  his 
three  elder  brothers  had  perished  of  the 
pestilence,  and  he  was  now  his  rich 
father’s  heir.  How  matters  stood 
between  Giulia  and  him  he  of  course  did 
not  learn,  and  knew  very  well  that  there 
was  no  use  in  attempting  to  learn,  lie 
did,  however,  discover  that  Marti  was 
not  now  in  Florence,  but  at  his  father’s 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stibbio ; 
and  before  the  Alfiere  and  Borna  left 
Giulia,  she  understood  from  them  that 
they  purposed  leaving  Florence  together 
fur  Stibbio  the  next  morning. 

“  I  must  go  ;  I  have  promised.  May 
I  come  .and  see  you  when  I  come  back  ? 
We  shall  only  be  gone  a  couple  of  days,” 
said  Borna,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  followed 
the  Alfiere  from  tlie  room  ;  receiving 
only  a  glance  in  return,  which  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  as  conveying  all 
the  answer  he  desired. 

The  next  day  the  two  friends  did 
journey  to  Stibbio.  And  a  very  short 
time  sufficed  to  convince  the  Alfiere  that 


not  only  had  his  uncle  left  him  nothing, 
but  that  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  his  inherit.ance 
there. 

What  had  been  the  precise  motive 
with  Borna  for  accompanying  his  friend 
on  his  journey — whether  he  had  any 
claims  on  him,  gambling  claims  or  such¬ 
like,  M’hether  he  had  merely  been  led  by 
the  hope  of  sharing  the  good  luck  of  a 
comrade  coming  in  to  a  fortune,  or 
whether  he  had  been  allured  merely  by 
the  Alfiere’s  talk  of-his  cousin’s  beauty — 
is  not  cle.ar.  It  is  tolerably  certain  th.at 
he  hoped  to  get  something  by  his  jour¬ 
ney,  in  some  w.ay  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  as  far  as  money  went,  he  found 
himself,  when  the  true  state  of  things 
became  apparent  at  Stibbio,  altogether 
disappointed. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  appears 
not  to  have  had  the  smallest  hesitation 
in  acceding  to  a  proposal  whieh  his 
comr.ade  and  brother-in-arms  then  and 
there  made  to  him.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  that  they  should  indemnify 
themselves  for  all  the  slights  of  fortune 
by  robbing  a  liouse,  in  which  the  Alfiere 
said  that  he  had  the  means  of  knowing 
there  was  a  large  sum  of  money.  The 
house  in  question  was  a  solitary  farm¬ 
house  a  few  miles  distant  from  Stibbio, 
the  home  of  the  rich  fattore,  the  father 
of  Carlo  Marti. 

No  doubt  the  Alfiere  was  tempted  to 
conceive  anti  execute  this  scheme  by  a 
double  motive.  By  robbing  the  fattore 
Marti,  he  would  be  at  the  same  time 
restoring  his  own  broken  fortunes  and 
reducing  his  rival  to  a  condition  of 

fioverty,  which  would  effectually  debar 
lim  from  any  further  pretensions  to  the 
hand  of  his  beautiful  and  now  well-pro¬ 
vided  cousin. 

The  notable  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  put  in  execution  as  soon  as  con- 
ceiveil.  The  old  chronicler  eagerly  calls 
upon  his  readers  to  remark  tltat  these 
men  were  soldiers.  That  seems  to  be 
the  whole  “moral”  of  bis  narrative. 

Et  fuerunt  qni  hccc  fecerunt^  militcf'' 
he  says,  suddenly  breaking  off  into  Latin 
and  big  letters,  m  his  anxiety  to  impress 
the  fact  upon  his  reader.  And  «loubt- 
less  we  may  see  in  his  feeling  upon  the 
subject  an  indic.ation  of  what  the  mer¬ 
cenary  bands  were  who  made  war  their 
trade  in  those  days — what  Italy  had  to 
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suffer  from  them,  and  what  the  general 
feeling  of  the  popul.-ition  towards  those 
warrior.?  was. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  have  needed 
singularly  little  to  induce  a  couple  of 
officers  of  the  army  to  turn  into  burglars. 
Signor  Borna  was  as  ready  to  assist  his 
comrade  in  the  proposed  little  affair  as 
if  he  had  .asked  him  to  join  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  party  of  pleasure. 

At  nightfall  that  same  evening  the  two 
reckless  scoundrels  went  to  the  solitary 
farm,  and  effected  an  ent''ance  into  the 
house  without  much  difficulty.  In  it,  at 
the  time,  were  the  fattore  and  his  old 
W'ife,  their  Si)n  Carlo,  a  <laughter,  and 
another  son  much  younger — a  child  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ohl.  The 
Alfiere’s  intention  was  simply  to  cortipel 
the  old  man  to  give  up  the  money  which 
he  w.as  known  to  have  in  the  house. 
But  ho  had  reckoned  without  allowing 
for  the  memory  of  country-folks,  whose 
minds  arc  subjected  to  few  new  impres¬ 
sions  or  objects  to  mingle  with  and  ob¬ 
literate  the  old  ones.  The  Alfiere, 
knowing  himself  a  ch.ange<l  man  from 
what  he  had  been  when  old  Marti  might 
have  seen  him  in  his  boyhood,  had  no 
idea  that  the  fattore  would  recognize 
him.  But  no  sooner  had  he  waked  the 
old  man  from  his  sleep,  th.an  ho  at  once 
addressed  him  by  his  name,  demanding 
what  he  wanted,  and  protesting  that  he 
liad  never  done  anything  to  deserve 
Pietro  Stibbio’s  enmity. 

The  words  were  fatal  to  him  and  his  I 

The  neces.sity  of  butchering  the  whole 
family  in  order  to  secure  the  concealment 
of  their  crime  w.as  recognized,  and  at 
once  accepted  and  acted  on,  by  the  two 
desperadoes ;  and  they  accordingly  put 
to  death  the  father,  mother,  son,  and 
daughter — leaving  the  child,  of  whose 
existence  they  were  unaware,  and  whom 
they  had  not  discovered,  unharmed. 
They  then  collected  all  the  bodies  into 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and  went  out 
into  the  yard  to  bring  in  a  (quantity  of 
straw,  in  order  to  burn  the  victims  and 
the  house  together.  While  they  were 
absent  from  the  house  for  this  purpose, 
the  child  crept  from  his  bed  and  from 
the  hou.se,  and  hid  himself  in  a  held  of 
standing  corn  close  to  the  liomestead, 
having  witnessed  the  murder  of  all  his 
family,  and  having  heard  his  father  ad¬ 
dress  the  murderer  by  his  name 


As  soon  as  the  blaze  burst  forth,  which 
was,  as  they  imagined,  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  deed  that  had  been  done, 
they  .«iprang  on  their  horses,  and  galloped 
towards  Florence,  reaching  it,  after  a 
de8|)erately  hard  ride,  early  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
June,  which  is,  and  for  eight  hundred 
years  has  been,  a  great  d.ay  in  Florence  : 
for  the  24th  of  June  is  St.  John’s  day, 
and  St.  John  is  the  patron  siiint  of  the 
City  of  Flowers.  There  were  alwaj'S 
grand  doings  in  Florence  on  that  day, 
and  the  faint  and  quickly-vanishing 
shadow  of  them  m.ay  still  be  seen  every 
year  on  the  once  celebrated  anniversary. 
It  was  very  hard  for  a  Florentine  of 
those  days  to  quit  Florence  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  June.  Such  fes¬ 
tivals  and  the  gala-doings  which  cele¬ 
brated  them  were  very  dear  to  the  Ita¬ 
lian  heart  at  that  period,  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  stay  and  take  part  in  them 
was  very  strong. 

Nevertheless,  the  Alfiere  was  for  riding 
on  for  Bologna,  and  putting  the  grand- 
duc.al  frontier  between  thenr  and  the 
scene  of  their  hast  night’s  deed.  But, 
besides  the  attraction  of  the  festival,  his 
companion  Boma  had  another  and  a  still 
stronger  motive  for  desiring  to  tarry 
awhile  in  the  fair  City  of  Flowers,  lie 
had  promised  to  see  Giulia  on  his  return 
from  Stibblo.  The  look  with  which  she 
had  accepted  the  tryst  was  still  before 
his  eyes  and  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  not 
minded  to  lose  the  meeting.  Besides, 
where  was  the  danger  ?  They  had  made 
all  safe  enough  at  the  farm.  In  all 
probability  it  would  be  supposed  that 
what  had  happened  was  the  result  of  an 
accidental  conflagration.  And  even  if 
any  suspicion  should  arise  to  the  effect 
that  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole 
family  couhl  hardly  be  thus  s.atisfactorily 
acct)unted  for,  there  was  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  connect  them  with  the  affidr.  In 
short,  Borna  overruled  his  friend  ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  re¬ 
main  that  day  and  night  in  Florence,  and 
ride  for  Bologna  the  next  morning. 

Possibly  the  Alfiere  did  not  care  to 
leave  his  friend  Borna  to  spend  the  day 
and  the  evening  with  Giulia  alone. 
I^ossibly,  alio,  wh.at  he  saw  during  the 
day  and  the  evening  they  all  three  spent 
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together  did  not  tend  to  make  him  feel 
kindly  towards  his  com]tanii)n-iu-arni8. 

And  when  the  next  luoming,  at  the 
hour  fixed  between  tliein  for  getting  to 
horse,  Borna  was  not  to  be  found,  nor 
any  tidings  of  him  to  be  had,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  Alfiere  was  by  no  means 
better  disposed  towards  him.  The  Al¬ 
fiere,  however,  determined  to  start  on 
his  ride  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
him.  lie  could  not  make  himself  quite 
easy  about  that  ugly  night’s  work,  lie 
w.a8  eager  to  get  further  away  from  it, 
and  to  reach  the  safety  of  bis  camp  and 
the  company  of  his  comrades-in  arms. 

He  rode  out  of  Florence  unquestioned ; 
rode  all  that  day,  gave  bis  horse  a  few 
hours  of  rest  at  night  at  a  lonely  hostelry 
on  the  top  of  the  Apennines,  and  reached 
Bologna  safely  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  of  June. 

Meantime,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
little  boy  Marti,  who  alone  had  escaped 
the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  family,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  sound  of  their  horses’ 
feet  dying  away  in  the  distance  assured 
him  that  the  murderers  were  gone,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  house, 
and  there  told  his  horrible  tale.  But 
tales,  however  breathlessly  interesting, 
are  not  told  and  are  not  listened  to 
quickly  in  Tuscany.  Nothing,  however 
urgent,  is  done  quickly.  Telling  the 
story  took  some  time;  the  inevitable 
talking  of  it  over  took  much  more.  The 
neighboring  authorities,  when  at  last 
applied  to,  spent  several  more  hours  in 
deciding  what  was  to  be  done.  And 
when,  at  last,  the  intelligence  that  a 
whole  family  had  been  murdered  and  a 
house  burned  down  by  Pietro  Stibbio, 
late  of  the  village  of  that  name,  and  by 
another  man  unknown,  reached  Florence, 
the  murderer  w'as  already  on  his  road  to 
Bologna. 

Tliere  was,  however,  not  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discovering  that  he  had  left 
Florence  by  the  great  north  road,  which 
crosses  the  Apennines  in  that  direction. 
He  was,  of  course,  well  known  in  Flor¬ 
ence — had  been  seen  by  many  at  the 
festival  in  comp.any  with  his  beautiful 
cousin  and  a  stranger — :md  a  little  in¬ 
quiry  traced  him  to  the  posthousc 
whence  he  had  started  on  liis  ride. 
Fortunately,  the  Stibbio  authorities  bad 
had  the  8  nse  to  send  the  boy  Nanni 
Marti  (Giovanni  was  has  name — Nanni 
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for  short)  to  Florence ;  and  a  couple 
of  sbirriy  as  those  who  would  now  be 
called  gendarmes  wei'e  named  in  those 
days,  were  dispatched  towards  the  Papal 
frontier  on  the  Bologna  road,  taking  the 
boy  with  them,  and  also  a  letter  from  the 
apostolical  legate  at  Florence  to  the  Pa¬ 
pal  authorities  at  Bologna,  directing 
them  to  deliver  up  the  crimin.il  to  the 
Tuscan  oflicers,  if  he  should  be  found. 

The  whole  of  the  sixty  miles  of  the  old 
ante-railway  road  from  Florence  to 
Bologna  passes  througli  a  very  thinly  in¬ 
habited  district.  Not  one  tow’ii — hardly 
a  village  or  two— lies  on  the  track.  The 
pursuers  came  upon  the  scent  of  the 
fugitive  at  the  lone  house  wdiere  he  had 
baited  his  horse  on  the  crest  of  the 
Apennine,  and  the  peojde  there  had  no 
doubt  that  the  horseman  who  had  seemed 
so  anxious  to  get  on  had  been  bound  for 
Bologna ;  and  the  shirri  rode  on  thither 
accordingly. 

But  Bologna  is  a  large  city,  an«l  the 
anarchic  complexion  of  the  limes,  and 
the  very  imperfect  police  arrangements 
of  those  days,  when  most  governments 
strove  to  supply  the  want  of  regularity 
of  action  by  violence,  made  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  ascertain  whether  the  Alfiere 
had  again  left  the  city,  or  to  fiml  him,  if 
he  still  remained  in  it.  But  chance,  and 
a  rather  acute  bit  of  character-reading 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  shirri^  favored 
the  object  in  view.  Pietro  Stibbio,  in 
the  days  w'hen  he  was  a  ne’er-<lo-well 
idler  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  before  he 
had  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  had  been  a 
notorious  haunter  of  taverns,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  character  of  being  specially 
fond,  as  well  as  a  good  judge,  of  a  glass 
of  wine.  Now  there  was  a  certain  tavern 
in  Bologna,  situated  close  to  the  bases  of 
those  two  stnangely-leaning  brick  towers 
which  are  the  first  objects  that  strike  a 
stranger  on  entering  the  city,  which  was 
especially  noted  for  its  good  W'ine.  It 
was  largely  frequented  by  all  classes, 
and  the  confidential  servant  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Legate  was  often  seen  there  select¬ 
ing  a  flask  for  his  master’s  own  use. 

“  If  I’ietro  Stibbio  is  at  all  like  the 
lad  he  used  to  be,”  said  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  who  had  known  something  of  him 
at  Florence,  “  he  will  not  pass  through 
Bologna  without  basting  the  wine  at  ‘  TTie 
Holy  Keys,’  if  the  devil  was  at  his  heels. 
Suppose  we  have  a  look  for  him  there. 
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It  can  but  cost  a  cup  of  wine  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

Tliey  went  to  the  place  in  question, 
taking  the  boy  Marti  with  tliem,  as  well 
as  an  officer  of  the  Papal  police.  And 
hardly  bad  they  begun  to  push  their  way 
among  the  crowd  of  guests,  before  the 
child's  quick  eye  spied,  sitting  with  a 
flask  before  him,  at  a  table  by  himself, 
the  man  on  whose  f.ice  he  had  gazed 
with  such  unspeakable  horror  on  that 
terrible  night,  when  he  had  witnessed 
the  slaughter  of  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  sister.  It  was  not  likely  that  he 
should  ever  more  forget  those  features! 

The  room  iu  which  the  Alfiere  was 
drinking  was  a  very  long  apartment, 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  great  length, 
roofed  by  a  low  arched  ceiling,  and 
lighted  only  by  a- window  in  the  end 
facitig  the  street,  from  which  the  whole 
length  of  the  room  ran  back.  It  was 
thus  very  dark  in  the  part  of  it  farthest 
removed  from  the  street,  and  but  for  the 
child's  quick  eye  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  murderer  to  escape  observa¬ 
tion.  Hut  once  seen,  herculean  as  w'as 
the  strength  of  the  towering  Alfiere’s 
form,  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of 
escape.  The  long  room  was  thickly 
crowded  ;  there  was  no  exit  from  it  save 
by  the  door  opening  in  the  street,  and 
there  were  no  such  aids  as  revolvers  for 
desperate  men  in  those  days.  The  Alliere 
was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap;  and,  to 
make  a  long  story  short  —  or  at  least 
somewhat  shorter — before  two  more 
hours  were  over  his  head  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Florence,  heavily  ironed, 
and  escorted  by  the  two  Florentine  sbirri 
and  two  gentlemen  of  the  same  profession 
in  the  Papal  service. 

It  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  jour¬ 
ney  lor  the  swaggering,  dashing,  desper¬ 
ate  man-at-arius,  that  ride  over  the 
bleak  Apeunine  back  to  Florence.  Uo 
must  have  known  right  well  what  he 
was  going  to.  Justice  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  scrupulous  as  to  completeness  of 
ju'oof  in  those  days,  even  if  the  proof  of 
the  Alfiere’s  crime  had  been  less  com¬ 
plete  than  it  was.  The  child’s  testimony 
M  as  positive  and  unhesitating,  and,  it 
was  easy  enough  to  believe  that  he 
might  remember  unerringly  a  face  that  he 
had  gazed  on  under  such  circumstances. 
He  declared  that  he  should  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the 


other  man  M'ho  had  assisted  in  the  mur¬ 
ders,  if  he  should  see  him. 

Arrived  at  Florence,  the  prisoner  w.as 
at  once  lodge<l  in  the  Bargello,  as  the 
common  prison  M’as  called. 

The  building  used  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Tuscan  grand-dukes 
for  that  purpose  w.as  built  originally  for 
the  residence  of  the  podesta,  or  chief 
magi>trate  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  buildings  remaining  in 
the  city,  and  the  stranger  Mho  now 
visits  it  as  a  museum  of  mediaeval  art, 
sees  it  restored  with  admirable  skill  to 
its  original  architectural  condition,  and 
admires  in  it  one  of  the  finest  specimena 
extant  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  twelfth  century.  During  the  Medi- 
cean  principality  the  noble  halls  M’cre 
divided  by  huge  timbers  into  many  tiers 
of  cells  resembling  the  cages  of  tvild 
beasts.  But  these  Mere  for  ordinary 
malefactors.  For  such  criminals  as  the 
Alfiere,  m  Iio  were  to  come  forth  from 
those  colossal  walls  no  more  save  to  go 
to  the  place  of  execution,  there  Mere 
yet  more  terrible  dungeons  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  building.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  construct  a  prison  capable 
of  depriving  the  most  desperate  and  the 
cleverest  prison-breaker  of  all  hope,  if 
only  the  dictates  of  hum.anity  may  be 
disregarded  —  and  humanity  is  quite  a 
modern  discovery.  And  the  Alfiere  was 
lodged  in  an  underground  cage,  formed 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  masonry,  from 
M'hich  a  human  being  had  as  much  chance 
of  escaping  as  a  toad  has  from  one  of  those 
mysterious  holloM's  in  the  living  rock  in 
which  such  prisoners  have  occasionally 
been  found. 

The  first  object  with  the  Florentine 
magistrate  was  to  discover  the  accom¬ 
plice  who  had  aided  the  Alfiere  in  the 
commission  of  his  crime,  and  the  prison¬ 
er  Mas  given  to  understand  that  none 
of  the  resources  of  the  torture-chamber 
M’ould  be  spared  to  make  him  confess 
both  his  OM'n  crime  and  the  name  of  his 
accomplice.  But  the  Alfiere  spared  the 
officers  and  himself  any  such  trouble. 
W ell  convinced  that  his  case  was  hope¬ 
less,  he  made  no  difficulty  m  relating  the 
whole  history  of  the  murder  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  find  a  special  satisfaction  in 
letting  it  be  known  that  the  man  M'ho  as¬ 
sisted  him,  and  took  a  full  share  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  was  Giovanni 
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Borna,  a  Lombard,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Florence  from  the  army.  But 
where  this  man  was  he  could  not  say. 
lie  told  truly  how  and  when  and  where 
they  had  parted,  and  how  Borna  had 
failed  to  come  to  the  place  whence  they 
were  to  have  started  together  for  Bolo¬ 
gna,  in  a  manner  that  jtersuaded  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  that  he  was  in  truth  telling  all 
he  knew. 

“  But,”  said  he,  “  if  you  want  to  find 
him  (and,  you  may  believe  me,  I  am  to 
the  full  as  wishful  that  you  should  find 
him  as  you  can  be),  go  and  look  in  the 
house  inhabited  by  my  cousin  Giulia 
Stibbio,  the  daughter  of  old  Francesco 
Stibbio,  the  miserly  clerk  of  the  Pope’s 
legate.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  will 
find  him  there.  And,  at  all  events,  you 
may  be  very  sure  the  Signora  Giulia  can 
tell  you  where  he  is ;  and  if  she  won’t 
tell  you  for  asking,  a  taste  of  what  you 
were  promising  me  just  now  would  soon 
make  her  speak,  haughty  as  she  is  1 
And,  look  ye,  Messer  Bargello  !  ”  he  ad¬ 
ded,  calling  after  the  officer,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  leaving  him,  “  I  should  take  it 
kindly  of  you  if  you  would  let  the  Signo- 
rina  Giulia  know  that  I  send  my  com¬ 
pliments  to  her,  and  that  it  was  I  who 
tohl  you  where  to  look  for  my  friend 
Borna  !  Corpo  di  Dio  !  if  they  think 
that  I  am  to  hang,  and  leave  them  to 
make  love  and  spend  the  money  together, 
they  are  mistaken  !  ” 

Again  we  may  venture  to  abridge  the 
old  chronicler’s  record,  with  advantage 
to  the  reader,  and  hasten  forward  to  the 
conclusion. 

Giulia  protested,  in  a  manner  that 
would  h.ave  convinced  anybody  save  an 
Italian,  that  she  knew'  notliing  of  Born.a, 
and  had  never  seen  him  since  he  had  left 
her  in  company  with  her  cousin  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  June.  And  w’hen 
she  was  told  that  it  was  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Alfiere  himself  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  had  come  thither  to  search  for  his 
friend,  the  rage,  the  scorn,  the  tempe.st 
of  bitter  contempt  and  deadly  hate  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  furious  beauty  was  a 
thing  to  see  and  hoar — that  those  who 
saw’  and  hoard  it  did  not  forget  for  a 
while !  Still,  she  swore  by  all  that  is 
most  sacred,  and  invoked  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints  to  w  itness  to  her  truth, 
that  rfie  had  never  seen  Borna  since  that 
night.  Why  should  she  see  him  ?  She 
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knew  nothing  about  him.  She  had  only 
seen  him  as  lier  cousin’s  comrade.  And 
as  for  what  her  cousin  had  said,  it  was 
a  mean,  malignant,  wicked  calumny,  in¬ 
vented  to  revenge  the  scorn  and  con- 
tenjpt  she  had  always  felt  for  him,  and 
always  should  feel  for  such  a  one  as  he  ! 

Tlien  the  officer  began  to  speak  of 
the  cruelly  painful  duty  which  would 
fall  on  him,  of  subjecting  those  magnifi¬ 
cently  beautiful  limbs  to  the  torture  of 
the  rack,  if  she  should  persist  in  refusing 
to  furnish  justice  with  the  information 
it  needed.  And  Giulia  turned  deadly 
pale,  sliook  all  over,  and  fell  silent. 
Then  the  officer  turned  to  an  attendant, 
and  produced,  from  a  queer-looking  case 
the  man  carried,  an  ingenious  but  singu¬ 
larly  disagreeable-looking  little  instru¬ 
ment,  very  cleverly  designed,  for  forcing 
the  finger-nails  from  the  finger  by  slow 
and  uniform  pressure.  He  proceeded  to 
explain  the  mode  of  its  action  to  the 
shrinking  and  shivering  girl ;  and  then, 
holding  the  horrible  little  machine  in 
one  hand,  he  surldenly  grasfied  Giulia’s 
wrist  with  the  other — not  with  any  real 
intention  of  proceeding  then  and  there 
to  the  application  of  his  instrument, 
but  in  the  hope  that  his  action  might 
have  the  effect,  which  in  fact  it  jtro- 
duced. 

No  sooner  did  she  feel  the  touch  of 
the  man’s  fingers  on  her  wrist  than,  utter¬ 
ing  a  short,  half-suppressed  scream,  she 
pointed  silently  to  a  mat,  lying  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stairs,  outside  of  the 
door  of  the  room  on  the  first-floor  in 
which  they  w’ere.  The  officer’s  follower 
removed  the  mat ;  and  then  appeared 
beneath  it  a  round  stone  with  a  ring  in 
it,  w'hich  gave  access  to  a  small  chamber 
formed  beneath  the  stairs,  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  holding,  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
cealing,  a  store  of  com  in  time  of  scar¬ 
city.  Such  receptacles  "were  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Florentine  houses,  and  may  still 
be  frequently  seen  in  old  buildings.  The 
intention  of  them  was  doubtless  that 
which  has  been  stated,  but  they  were 
also  verjr  well  adapted  for  concealing 
other  thmgs. 

The  officers  raised  the  round  stone 
.  .  .  and  there,  in  the  small  chamber 
below  it,  was  the  man  they  wanted. 

*  *  *  *  « 

The  sentence  on  the  prisoners  was  that 
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they  should  be  conveyed  on  open  tum¬ 
brils — one  for  each  of  them — from  the 
prison  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the 
open  space#  outside  the  Porta  Croce  ; 
that  durinf?  all  the  time  occupied  by  that 
journey  their  bodies,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  should  be  torn  by  red-hot  pincers ; 
that  they  should  be  then  hung,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  and  finally  burned,  and 
the  ashes  of  them  be  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

And  this  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution,  in  every  respect,  save  the 
tearing  of  the  living  flesh  with  red  hot 
pincers,  liy  special  clemency  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  this  part  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  in  aj)])carance  only. 
There  were  small  forges  on  the  carts,  in 
which  the  pincers  were  made  red-hot  by 
the  attendant  executioners,  who  made  as 
if  they  were  rending  the  flesh  with  them ; 
and  vessels  of  liquid  stood  by  to  dip  the 
hot  irons  in,  so  that  a  hissing  and  a 
smoke  should  be  made,  as  if  the  exact 
wording  of  the  sentence  were  being  car¬ 
ried  out.  On  each  cart,  also,  there  was 
a  Capuchin  friar,  to  supply  to  the  suffer¬ 
er  such  “  s]*iritual  consolation  ”  as  he 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
while  his  body  w'as  being  torn  by  red- 
hot  irons. 

A  great  crowd  thronged  the  streets 
through  which  the  carts  had  to  pass  to 
the  jtlace  of  execution,  but  it  was  less 
than  it  would  have  been  at  another  time; 


for  many  persons  remained  within  their 
houses,  deterred  from  going  out  to  view 
the  sight  by  the  very  reasonable  fear  of 
joining  a  crowd  in  those  days  of  pesti¬ 
lence. 

Giulia  Stibblo,  however,  was  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  fear  of  the  plague  from 
feasting  her  eyes  on  the  sufferings  and 
degradation  of  the  cousin  she  so  intense¬ 
ly  hated.  Among  tlie  knot  of  persons 
gathered  to  see  the  carts  as  they  passed, 
on  the  steps  of  the  prison  then  called  the 
Stinchi,  w'hich  stood  where  thePagliano 
Theatre  now  stands,  was  Giulia!  But 
in  order  to  witness  the  punishment  of 
the  man  she  hated  she  was  compelled  to 
witness  the  agony  of  him  who  had  been 
her  lover.  And,  doubtless,  Giulia  would 
have  fain  avoided  this  ;  but  if  the  plea¬ 
sure  could  not  be  had  without  the  pain, 
then  she  would  take  them  both — for  she 
conld  not  forego  the  former. 

But  it  was  the  .hast  time  that  Giulia 
Stibblo  was  ever  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  ;  for  she  took  the  vows  in  a  con¬ 
vent  of  Teresi.an  nuns — an  order  of  the 
severest  kind — where  she  died  many 
years  afterwards. 

And  the  old  chronicler,  from  whose 
manuscript  this  narrative  has  been  taken, 
winds  up  his  story,  by  repeating  once 
again,  in  large  letters, — 

“  Et  qui  h(KC  ftcerunt  fmrunt  rnili- 
tes!'' 
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Dr.  Livixgston'e’s  last  letters,  publish¬ 
ed  8th  November,  1869,  in  the  Ih'ocecd- 
inys  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
mention  that  “tribes live  in  underground 
houses  in  Kua.  Some  excavations  are 
said  to  be  thirty  miles  long,  and  have  run¬ 
ning  rills  in  them — a  whole  district  can 
stand  a  siege  in  them.  The  ‘writings’ 
therein,  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
people,  are  drawings  of  .animals,  and  not 
letters,  otherwise  I  should  have  gone  to 
see  them.  People  very  dark,  well  made, 
and  outer  angle  of  eyes  slanting  inwards.” 

Also,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Dr.  Livingstone  mentions,  “  there  is  a 
large  tribe  of  Troglodytes  in  Ru.a,  with 
excavations  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  a 
running  rill  passing  along  the  entire  street. 
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They  ascribe  these  rock-dwellings  to  the 
hand  of  the  Deity.  The  writings  in  them 
are  drawings  of  animals;  if  they  had  been 
letters,  I  must  have  gone  to  see  them. 
People  very  black,  strong,  .and  outer  an¬ 
gles  of  eyes  upwards.” 

We  .are  not  told  where  Rua  exactly 
stands,  but  that  it  is  the  most  northerly 
point  hitherto  reached  by  the  great  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  the  point  to  which  he  had 
followed  the  waters  from  10°  and  12° 
south  latitude.  In  a  map,  published  in 
Capt.  Speke’s  “  What  let!  to  the  Disco¬ 
very  of  the  Nile,”  the  territory  of  Uruwa 
is  marked  dowm  as  about  100  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  centre  of  Lake  Tangany¬ 
ika;  this  territory  is  half-w.ay  across  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  traders  for  ivory 
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and  copper  have  reached  it  from  Zan¬ 
zibar.  I  conclude  that  Capt.  Speke’s 
Uruwa  and  Dr.  Livingstone’s  Hua  art*  on© 
and  the  same  place ;  but  if  the  latter  is 
not  able  to  bring  us  home  an  account  of 
this  gfreat  sub-way,  it  is  so  marvellous — 
surpassing  any  subterraneous  passage 
we  know  of  in  Nature — that  I  hope 
some  traveller  may  be  enterprising 
enough  to  go  and  rejwrt  on  its  position 
and  aj)pearance  in  our  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  may  describe  how 
I  came  to  hear  of  a  similar,  or  the  same, 
tunnel,  s:iid  to  be  on  the  highway  be¬ 
tween  Loowemba  (Lobemba)  and  Ooroon- 
goo  (Marungu)  near  the  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Cupt.  Speke  and  I  hud  amongst  our 
followers  a  native  named  Manua,  who 
had  travelled  most  of  the  routes  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  He  was  intelligent,  obser¬ 
vant,  and,  besides  being  a  good  compan¬ 
ion,  he  knew  the  names  and  uses  of 
nearly  all  the  plants  we  met  with.  He 
and  1  conversed  a  great  deal  on  the  ob¬ 
jects  around  us,  and  W'hile  our  party, 
all  mounted  on  camels,  w’ere  crossing 
the  Nubkan  Desert — from  Aboo  Ahmed 
to  Korosko — the  country  was  so  pecu¬ 
liar  that  1  asked  him  whether  in  his 
varied  travels  he  had  ever  seen  anything 
like  it.  I  will  give  a  short  description 
of  what  the  country  w’as.  It  rose  in  a 
succession  of  ridges  as  regularly  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  the  heights  were  of 
slate,  and  the  valleys  of  sand.  In  cros¬ 
sing  these  ridges,  the  camels  walked  over 
the  edges  of  the  slate  in  single  tile,  for  the 
path  was  narrow  and  very  rugged.  Once 
m  the  valleys  we  were  surrounded,  as  if 
within  a  fortress,  by  walls  of  slaty  rock, 
say  400  feet  high  ;  no  exit  visible,  and  the 
horizon  a  jagged  outline  of  peaks.  Such 
then  was  the  valley  of  Dullah,  w'here  I 
asked  Manua  if  he  had  ever  seen  any 
country  resembling  it:  his  reply  was, 
“This  country  reminds  me  of  what  I  saw 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Lake 
Tanganyika,  when  travelling  with  an 
Arab’s  caravan  from  Unjanyembeh. 
There  is  a  river  there  called  the  KaOma, 
running  into  the  lake,  the  sides  of  W’hich 
are  similar  in  precipitousness  to  the 
rocks  before  us.”  I  then  asked,  “  Do  the 
people  cross  this  river  in  boats  ?” — “  No, 


they  have  no  boats ;  and  even  if  they 
had,  the  people  could  not  land,  as  the 
sides  are  too  steep :  they  pass  under¬ 
neath  the  river  by  a  natunu  tunnel,  or 
sub-way.”  He  and  all  his  party  went 
through  it  on  their  w.ay  from  Loowemba 
to  Ooroongoo,  and  returned  by  it.  He 
described  its  length  as  having  t.aken 
them  from  simrise  till  noon  to  p.ass 
through  it,  and  so  high,  th.at  if  mounted 
upon  camels  they  could  not  touch  the  top. 
Tall  reeds,  the  thickness  of  a  walking- 
stick,  grew  inside  ;  the  road  was  strewe«l 
with  white  pebbles,  and  so  wide — 400 
yards — that  they  could  see  their  way  tole¬ 
rably  well  while  passing  through  it.  The 
rocks  looked  as  if  they  had  been  planed 
by  artificial  me.ans.  Water  never  came 
through  from  the  river  overhead;  it  was 
procured  by  digging  wells,  Manua  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  people  of  Warabweh  take 
shelter  in  this  tunnel,  and  live  there 
with  their  families  and  cattle,  when  mo¬ 
lested  by  the  Watuta,  a  warlike  race, 
descended  from  the  Zooloo  Kafirs. 

The  tw'o  accounts  are  similar  in  every 
re8|>ect  except  as  to  its  length  and  the 
manner  of  procuring  water.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone’s  informant  made  the  Sub-way 
thirty  miles  in  extent ;  my  inform¬ 
ant  marched  through  it  in  six  hours,  say 
fifteen  miles,  and  saw  no  running  rill  w'ith- 
in  it;  but  a  wet  season  would  account 
for  tliis.  I  therefore  have  not  the  slight-* 
est  doubt  that  such  a  place  exists,  and 
that  it  is  no  excavation  or  anything  form¬ 
ed  by  man.  How,  therefore,  can  such  a 
lace  of  such  vast  extent  have  originated  ? 
infer  from  the  stratifications  of  slate 
which  I  saw  in  the  Dullah  Valley  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Tanganyika  tunnel  the 
strata  there  have  been  so  displaced  as  to 
form  within  a  natural  pointed  arch  or  a 
channel  underneath  the  stratification. 

Manua  did  not  mention  that  there  w'cre 
any  writings  or  figures  upon  the  stone, 
but  he  described  them  as  black  or  dark, 
and  as  if  their  surfaces  had  been  made 
smooth  and  fiat,  thereby  giving  me  the 
idea  that  they  were  most  probably  slate, 
if  not  basalt.  The  natives  look  on  it  as 
an  m’zimo  or  sacred  spot. 

J.  A.  Grant. 
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Thkke  is  something  very  sad  in  the 
dying  out  of  a  generation  of  the  leaders 
and  rulers  of  the  world.  Nothing  marks 
so  clearly  the  passage  of  time,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  one  age  to  another,  as  this 
droj>ping,  one  by  one,  of  the  familiar 
names  which  have  been  sounds  of  au¬ 
thority  and  j)re-eminence  for  half  or 
quarter  of  a  century.  New  necessities, 
new  difliculties,  new  combinations  of 
circtitnslances,  have  stolen  upon  us  una¬ 
wares,  and  we  are  conscious,  practically, 
th.at  new  men  have  come  in  to  guide  the 
fortunes  of  nations ;  but  nowhere  are 
the  epochs  of  contemporary  history  so 
clearly  marked  out  as  by  graves.  One 
cycle  h.as  ended,  another  h.as  begun. 
The  old  men  who  linger  like  leaves  upon 
the  to|)mo8t  branches,  but  emphasize  the 
universal  passing  away  of  all  with  whom 
they  have  been  associated.  The  old  or¬ 
der  changeth,  giving  place  to  new. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Count  de 
Montalembert  the  ending  has  been  soft¬ 
ened  by  a  long  preliminary  chapter  of 
retirement  from  the  world — softened  to 
his  friends,  not  to  himself.  And  yet  to 
how  many  of  his  friends  will  the  closing 
up  of  that  chamber  in  the  Kue  du  l>ac, 
which  was  the  abode  of  so  much  pain, 
yet  of  so  much  vivacious  interest  in  the 
world,  and  animated  discussion  of  all  its 
affairs,  be  like  the  extinction  of  a  friend¬ 
ly  light  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness. 
For  a  great  ])art  of  these  years,  the  lit¬ 
tle  sint)»le  bedroom  which  the  author  of 
the  “  Figaro  ”  described  the  other  day 
to  his  readers,  with  a  particularity  more 
American  than  French,  has  been  an  au- 
dience-chair^er  to  which  crowds  have 
flocked.  LiKe  a  dream  the  writer  re¬ 
calls,  as  he  W'rites,  the  half-mournful, 
halt-smiling  conver8.ation  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  all  of  European  name,  who 
were  waiting  in  the  large  drawing-room 
which  formed  a  kind  of  antechamber  to 
Montalembert’s  reception,  dbe  afternoon 
now  nearly  three  years  ago.  The  room 
was  darkened  because  of  the  summer 
glare  outside,  and  the  animated  voices 
came  as  from  ghosts  half  seen.  They 
were  talking  of  Cousin,  then  not  long 
dead ;  discussing  those  peculiarities 
which  are  defects  in  a  man  as  long  as  ho 


lives,  but  after  his  death  become,  .as  be¬ 
ing  habits  of  his,  more  dear  to  his 
friends  than  the  highest  qualities  of  his 
character.  Are  they  talking  now  more 
sadly,  yet  with  the  smile  of  recollection 
already  beginning  to  break  up  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  grief,  of  Montalembert  ?  No 
doubt — reminding  each  other  of  his  out¬ 
breaks  of  characteristic  impatience  and 
energy,  of  his  sharp  8.ayings,  his  keen 
wit,  his  genial  kindness,  lint  it  is  early 
yet  for  such  softened  thoughts ;  now  and 
then  a  sob  must  come  in,  a  pang  of  fare¬ 
well,  and  that  intolerable  sense  that 
nothing  more  can  be  said  to  him,  noth¬ 
ing  more  heard  from  him,  which  is  the 
soul  of  grief.  Was  it  only  the  other 
day  that  he  wrote,  “  Let  me  hear  often 
from  you  ”  ?  and  careless  life  went  on, 
and  a  world  of  petty  attairs  prevented 
the  response.  What  matter?  one  would 
do  it  to-morrow  or  to-morrow  ;  and  now 
in  all  heaven  and  earth  there  is  no  way 
of  doing  it,  no  means  of  answer.  There 
is  no  sadder  consciousness  in  life. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  ’G5-’66  that 
3Iontalembert’s  last  illness,  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  a  very  p.ainful  one,  lirst  attacked 
him.  He  was  so  ill  in  the  spring  of  ’66 
as  to  be  compelled  to  give  up  for  a  time 
the  work  on  the  completion  of  which  he 
h.ad  so  much  set  his  he.art,  his  great  and 
favorite  work,“  Les  Moines  d’Occident.” 
Early  in  ’67  he  described  himself  as  “in 
a  very  sad  and  precarious  state ;  ”  and 
before  the  summer  of  that  year  his  phy¬ 
sicians  had  dreaded  that  his  malady,  if 
cured  at  all,  must  yet  bo  a  very  linger¬ 
ing  one.  His  strength  was  then  so  far 
reduced  that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his 
carriage  on  the  days  he  was  permitted 
an  airing ;  but  still  every  day,  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  room  w'as 
full  of  guests,  friends  of  his  life,  who 
called  the  worn  statesman  and  author 
by  his  Christian  name,  and  could  enter 
with  him  into  full  discussions  of  all  his 
life-long  pursuits  and  convictions ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  strangers  from  all 
quarters,  whom  his  illness  and  suffering 
did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving 
with  all  the  courtly  kindness  and  genisu 
grace  of  his  n.ature.  “  Your  country, 
men  do  not  come  to  see  me  as  much  as  1 
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could  witili,”  he  wrote  not  three  months 
before  liis  death,  iiutwiihstHiiding  the 
numbers  who  sought  him  continually. 
His  interest  was  as  fresh  in  everything 
that  everybo<iy  was  doing,  while  he  lay 
there  on  his  weary  couch,  with  the 
close-capped  sister  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  still  been 
in  the  lull  current  of  life.  It  was  a  re¬ 
lief  and  helj)  to  this  rapid,  ever-active 
intelligence,  thus  suddenly  confined 
within  four  walls,  and  shut  out  from 

f»ersonal  exertion,  to  participate,  at  least 
)y  way  of  sympathy,  in  the  work  .and 
thought  of  others,  llis  ear  was  open  to 
everything  th.at  was  suggested  to  him; 
his  mind  as  ready  and  vivacious  as  th.at 
of  any  youth — nay,  far  more  so :  for 
youth  is  too  much  occupied  with  its  own 
aft'iiirs  to  give  such  full,  unhesitating  at¬ 
tention  to  those  of  others.  "Whatever 
might  be  the  special  interest  of  his 
visitor,  Montalembert  had  always  some 
light  to  throw'  upon  it,  some  stray 
glances  out  of  the  wonderful  treasures  of 
llis  own  knowleJge  or  experience,  or,  at 
the  best,  a  courteous  interest,  an  un¬ 
feigned  sympathy.  The  first  feature  in 
him  which  struck  the  stranger  was  this 
gracious  gift  of  courtesy,  llis  manners 
were  just  touched  with  the  el.aboration 
of  the  old  regime^  as  became  the  son  of 
an  imigre^  the  inheritor  of  centuries  of 
courtly  French  breeding.  IJut  we  do 
not  think  that  this  impression  of  ex¬ 
treme  personal  benignity  and  politeness 
was,  after  the  first  encounter,  the  aspect 
of  Count  de  Montalembert’s  character 
which  made  most  lasting  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  a  recent  acquaint¬ 
ance.  It  was  rather  the  keenness  of 
perception,  the  rapid  vision,  the  sharp 
wit,  never  failing  in  absolute  grace  of 
expression,  but  leaving  the  less  ready 
insular  intelligence,  with  a  puzzled  sense 
of  discomfiture,  miles  behind,  lie  took 
the  slow  Englishman  up,  who  was  say¬ 
ingsomething  probably  sensible  enough, 
and  cast  a  gleaming  coil  of  wit  round 
him,  and  extinguished  his  half-said  per¬ 
plexed  reasonings  on  the  spot — an  o])- 
eration  which  caused  a  certain  sensation 
of  fright,  by  no  means  without  founda¬ 
tion,  to  the  bystanders.  This,  however, 
was  in  his  days  of  health  and  unbounded 
activity,  while  yet  the  inherent  imp.a- 
tience  of  a  lively  and  impetuous  nature 
survived  in  certain  glimmers  and  spar¬ 


kles  of  sarcastic  vivacity,  such  as  even 
(effect  politeness  could  not  quite  anni- 
lilate.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  its  intense  love  of  beauty  and 
appreciation  of  everything  noble  and 
generous,  did  not,  we  think,  show  so 
plainly  in  his  convers.ation  as  this 
intellectual  brilliancy  and  speed.  Keen 
as  daylight,  sharp  upon  .any  pretence  as 
the  steel  of  Ithuriers  spear — instantly 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  polite  simu¬ 
lation,  and  pitiless  to  it — it  w.as  rather 
the  clearness  of  his  judgment  than  his 
poetic  char.acter  which  struck  the  ob¬ 
server.  His  w.a8  the  kind  of  mind  one 
could  have  supposed  quick  to  sift  every 
belief,  less  moved  by  imagination  than 
by  re.ason,  more  familiar  w  ith  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  thought  than  the  visions  of 
faith.  The  reader  who  knows  him  only 
by  his  works  will  be  startled  by  such  a 
view  of  his  character.  But  nobody 
who  knew  Count  de  Montalembert  will 
be  disposed  to  deny  a  fact  which  adds 
tenfold  to  his  weight  and  influence  as  a 
believer,  and  which  makes  it  so  much 
the  more  difficult  to  understand  many 
fe.atures  in  his  creed  .and  m.any  portions 
of  his  work.  There  could  not  be  found 
any  more  clear-sighted  observer,  or 
shrewd  and  .able  m.an  of  the  world.  In 
things  temporal  .and  intellectual  he  took 
nothing  for  gr.anted,  and  w.as  the  last  in 
the  world  to  accept  a  specious  theory  or 
visionary  t.ale.  To  add  after  this,  as  we 
are  inclined  to  do — and  yet  he  w.as  a 
fervent  Roman  Catholic,  accepting  a 
hundred  things  as  absolutely  true  which 
to  us  seem  mere  fables  of  a  fond  and 
excited  fancy — would  have  been  to  him¬ 
self  but  .another  instance  of  “  uncon- 
quer.able  British  prejudice  in  respect  to 
anything  Roman  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
restrain  the  expression  of(||his  wonder, 
be  it  prejudice  or  be  it  justice.  The  at¬ 
titude  in  which  at  this  moment  he  ap- 
lears  to  us  as  a  protestant  against  the 
ast  great  attempt  at  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  Papacy,  has  a  certain 
composing  effect  upon  the  general  as- 

1>eet  of  his  religious  character ;  and  we 
>ave  to  recall  to  ourselves  that  it  is  the 
young  Christittn  knight  who  in  the  pri<le 
of  his  youth  gave  up  at  a  word  from  the 
Church  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  his 
prospects— that  it  is  the  biographer  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  the  historian  of  the  monks, 
of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Not  a  mira- 
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do  in  .'ll!  those  saintly  lives,  not  a  prodi¬ 
gy  recorded  in  the  ages  of  faith,  dis¬ 
turbed  his  power  of  belief.  He  accepted 
them  with  the  full  and  frank  confidence 
of  the  simplest  believer.  He,  with  his 
keen  wit  and  quick  perceptions,  his 
learning  and  sagacity,  an  accomplished 
writer  and  brilliant  man  of  the  world, 
tingling  to  his  finger-points  with  the  new 
sap  and  modern  vigor  of  his  century, 
yet  received  everything  which  the  hoary 

f)ast  brought  to  him  in  the  name  of  re- 
igion  with  the  tender  faith  of  a  child. 
Such  a  phenomenon  is  to  be  seen  now 
and  then  in  the  world,  and  when  it  aj)- 
pears  it  is  always  full  of  attr.action,  full 
of  interest — one  of  the  finest  yet  strang¬ 
est  combinations  of  human  character. 
And  such  was  Charles  de  Montalembert. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  enter  upon  any 
full  account  of  his  life  or  estimate  of  his 
inrtuence.  The  existence  which  has 
just  ended  must  be  a  little  further  off 
before  it  c.an  “  orb  into  the  perfect  star” 
of  completed  being.  He  h.ad  lived 
about  sixty  ye.ars  in  the  world,  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  out  of  it.  For  thirty 
of  these  years  his  life  was  full  of  activity, 
and  spent  very  much  in  the  eye  of  the 
]>ublic.  During  this  time  many  changes 
had  taken  ])lace  in  France,  and  none 
grejiter  than  those  religious  changes 
into  which  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul.  In  the  spring  of  ’67,  the  writer, 
then  in  Paris,  attended  by  his  advice 
several  conferences  of  the  lietraite  (lea 
JlommeSy  in  Notre  Dame,  during  the 
holy  week — a  most  impressive  and  won¬ 
derful  sight,  such  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  parallel  to  in  this  country, 
with  all  its  boasted  gravity.  Some¬ 
where  about  four  thousand  men,  a  dark 
mass,  but  faintly  lighted  by  great  flam¬ 
beaux  of  gas  placed  here  and  there, 
were  closely  p.acked  in  the  great  centr.al 
aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  listening  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  preaching  of  Pere 
Felix,  who,  though  a  very  popular 
preacher,  is  no  orator  by  right  divine, 
nor  capable  by  his  own  attraction  only 
of  calling  so  great  a  multitude  together. 
The  chanting  by  this  mass  of  men,  in 
l>lain  song,  of  the  Stabat  M.ater  on 
Iloly  Thursday,  and  of  the  shorter 
hymns  of  the  Church  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  other  services  —  the 
great  thunder  of  so  many  male  voices 
in  unison — was  such  a  strain  as  we 


never  remember  to  have  heard  before, 
and  which  no  one  could  listen  to  with¬ 
out  emotion.  M.  de  Montalembert’s 
face  brightened  when  he  heard  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  this  wonderful  scene 
upon  the  mind  of  the  writer.  When  he 
began  his  career,  he  said  with  a  certain 
gleam  of  high  satisfaction  in  his  eye,  it 
had  been  considered  a  wonder  in  France 
to  see  a  young  man  enter  a  church,  or  to 
hear  him  avow  any  charity  towards 
Christianity.  These  were  the  d.ays  when 
Charles  de  Montalembert,  a  youth  half 
English,  or  rather  half  Scotch,  and  whole 
enthusiast,  s|>eaking  French  with  a  taint 
of  insular  accent,  and  with  ide.as  not  yet 
wholly  Continental,  made  acquaintance 
with  the  young  Henri  Lacordaire.  They 
had  met,  and  joined  themselves  together, 
and  set  their  young  wits  to  work  on  the 
grandest  patriotic  problem — how  to  lead 
France  back  to  Christian  faith  and  a  reli¬ 
gious  life,  cherishing  all  her  liberties,  all 
lier  privileges,  the  residue  of  good  left 
behind  by  the  devastating  torrent  of  the 
Revolution,  at  the  same  time.  What 
they  had  succeeded  in  doing,  in  one 
point  at  least,  wo  had  learned  in  the 
crowded  nave  of  N6tre  Dame  during 
those  rainy  chilly  April  evenings,  and  on 
the  bright  winter  morn  at  the  early  com¬ 
munion.  It  was  a  sign  of  accomplished 
work  which  might  well  have  cheered  any 
reformer.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  Montalombert’s  life — one 
which  does  not  show  largely  in  ordinary 
history :  he  had  helped  to  make  religion 
])os8ible,  helped  to  make  it  real,  in  his 
country  ;  .and  if  ever  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  religion  in  France  during  the 
last  forty  years  should  be  written — and 
there  could  be  no  more  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  of  modern  history — the  name  of  Count 
de  Montalembert  would  take  its  natural 
place  there,  side  by  side  with  that  of  his 
friend.  He  poured  the  whole  force  ot 
his  young  life  into  this  highest  scheme  ; 
he  threw  himself  into  plans  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  every  way  in  which  it  was 
practicable  to  him.  His  first  step  in 
public  life  was  taken  when  he  joined 
Idrnself  to  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  in 
the  management  of  their  p.aper  called 
“  L’ Avenir.”  A  year  later  the  Christian 
Liberals  found  themselves  aiix  priaea 
with  Rome,  as  they  had  already  got  into 
contact  with  civil  law  at  home.  The 
spiritual  authority  was  more  dilficult  to 
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Struggle  with  than  the  temporal ;  and 
it  was  only  after  a  long  process  of  deli¬ 
beration  and  anxious  thought  that  the 
two  friends,  Lacordaire  and  Montalem- 
bert,  made  up  their  minds  what  was 
their  highest  duty.  The  story  is  told  by 
Montalembcrt  himself  in  his  life  of  his 
friend.  There  he  describes  Lacordaire 
as  wandering  and  musing  about  the 
memory-haunted  ruins  of  Rome,  ponder¬ 
ing  many  things  which  are  not  written 
there  to  the  common  eye.  He  under¬ 
stood,  from  all  he  saw'  around  him,  “not 
only  tlie  inviolate  m.njesty  of  the  supreme 
Pontilicate,  but  its  difficulties,  its  long  and 
patient  plans,  its  adoption  of  necessary 
expedients  {mhiagementa  indispensables) 
for  the  government  of  men  and  things 
here  below.”  “  The  weakness  and  in¬ 
firmities  inseparable  from  the  mixture  of 
human  things  with  divine  did  not  escape 
him.”  In  short,  the  devout  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  yet  reasonable  mind  of  the  young 
French  priest,  recognized  that  perfect 
modes  of  working  were  not  to  be  found 
in  human  society :  that  the  support  of 
the  Papacy,  the  greatest  of  spiritual  in¬ 
stitutions,  was  far  more  likely  to  advan¬ 
tage  a  great  religious  work,  than  any 
wild  fight  for  independence  which  he 
could  adopt.  He  recognized  what  many 
men  in  all  churches  have  always  recog¬ 
nized,  that  something  must  be  swallowed, 
something  endured,  in  return  for  the 
great  spiritual  support  of  a  universal 
church  behind  you,  with  all  its  popular 
traditions,  and  fundamental  hold,  how¬ 
ever  obscured  now  and  then  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  u[x>n  ancient  Christendom.  We 
may  accept  this  description  written  by 
Montalembert  of  his  friend,  as  his  own 
creed.  He,  too,  bowed  his  head  to  the 
Pope’s  bull,  when  it  came,  forbidding  the 
immediate  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  They  yielded  to  it,  both  know¬ 
ing  that  they  had  more  important  mat¬ 
ters  in  hand,  which  forbade  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  schism  or  sectarian  opposition, 
and  thus  their  lives  were  decided  in 
obedience  to  Rome ;  while  Lamennais, 
in  some  respects  a  greater  figure  than 
either,  mistook  or  declined  the  lesson, 
and,  giving  up  Rome,  gave  up  at  the 
same  time,  as  happens  so  often,  along 
with  his  faith  in  the  Pope,  his  faith  in 
Christianity. 

In  Germany,  where  the  young  Monta¬ 
lembert  wandered  after  his  unsuccessful 
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mission  to  Rome,  and  where  he  again 
encountered  Lacordaire,  the  materials 
for  his  beautiful  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
one  of  the  finest  idyls  of  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  were  collected.  It  was  published 
in  the  year  1836,  his  first  work  of  im¬ 
portance.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
threw  himself  into  ])olitical  life,  and 
lived  and  labored  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  nature,  taking  part  in  all  the  events 
rnd  all  the  important  movements  of  the 
lime.  “It  w’as  the  herioc  age  of  our 
religious  and  liberal  struggles,”  he  says, 
in  his  Life  of  Lacordaire ;  and  every¬ 
thing  that  belonged  to  that  enlightened 
and  conservative  liberalism,  whicli  is  the 
natural  creed  of  all  eclectic  politicians, 
moved  him  with  more  than  merely  poli¬ 
tical  ardor.  Justice,  freedom,  purity, 
and  not  party  names  or  j)arty  objects, 
were  with  him  the  recognizetl  aims  of 
legislation.  His  code  w'as  that  all  men 
should  be  free  to  do  well,  to  say  what 
good  was  in  them,  to  make  such  efibrls 
as  they  were  capable  of  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  world;  but  yet  there  was  in 
him,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  certain  re¬ 
serve  as  to  what  constituted  |)olitical 
well-doing,  and  inclination  to  set  up  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  his  own.  It  was 
good  for  France  to  be  free  and  united, 
but  he  did  not  sec  that  the  same  necessity 
held  for  Italy.  And  there  are  other  in¬ 
consistencies  in  his  political  creed.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  exiwdilion  to  Rome, 
though  Poland  .and  Ireland  (which  he  al¬ 
ways  classed  together)  tilled  him  with  in¬ 
dignant  sympathy.  In  short,  he  was  no 
perfect  man,  but  one  full  of  individual 
partialities  and  prejudices,  and  laden 
with  the  defects  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
his  opinions.  Although  he  speaks  of  the 
“  odious  injustice  and  unpardonable  use¬ 
lessness”  of  the  Revolution  of  ’48,  his 
political  career  lasted  beyond  the  coup 
d'etat.  He  even  made  an  effort  to  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  what  was  inevitable  as 
long  as  bis  own  honorable,  uj)right, 
straightforward  spirit  could  do  so.  The 
spoliation  of  the  Orleans  j)rinces  was, 
it  is  said,  the  point  which  brought  his 
patience  to  an  end.  But  he  continued 
to  sit  in  the  Chamber  until  1857,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  his  own  department, 
and  retired  from  active  political  life, 
though  not  from  such  sharp  usage  of  his 
pen  as  brought  him,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  into  contact  with  the  authorities. 
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and  exposed  him  to  trials  and  vain  sen¬ 
tences  of  imprisonment,  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  wise  enough  never  to  permit 
to  be  carried  out.  llis  opinion  of  the 

firesent  Government  of  h’ ranee  was  very 
ow,  and  touciied  with  an  indignant  bit¬ 
terness.  The  inevitable  and  tast-grow- 
ing  triumph  of  democracy  was  his  favo¬ 
rite  horror.  With  a  contemptuous  ve¬ 
hemence  which  no  hearer  could  forget, 
he  would  describe  the  hatred  of  medio¬ 
crity  for  anything  superior  to  itself,  which 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  essence  of 
democratic  sentiment.  It  was  not  only 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  temporal  advantage, 
which  the  mob  resented,  but,  above  all, 
the  superiority  of  mind  and  sway  of  in¬ 
telligence.  Epicier  France  was  glad  to 
be  free  of  ces  ffens-hl — the  Guizots,  the 
Thiers,  the  lib»!ral  statesmen  and  men 
of  talent  w'ho  had  been  the  leaders  of 
their  generation.  It  was  a  relief  to  the 
surging  and  heaving  popular  mass  to 
throw  off  the  sway  of  every  one  better 
than  themselves,  and  to  be  ruled  by  men 
of  nothing.  Even  his  politeness  was 
scarcely  proof  against  any  rash  approval 
of  absolute  power  ;  and  the  sentimental 
English  fancy,  or  j)rofes8ion  of  a  fancy, 
for  theoretic  Caesarism,  irritated  him  to 
a  high  degree.  “Why,  for  heaven’s 
sake,’’  he  writes,  in  respect  to  a  review 
of  his  own  touching  ^lemoir  of  General 
Lamoriciire,  “  do  you  incline  towards 
M.  Carlyle’s  theory  of  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment?”  The  mere  suggestion  stirred 
him  to  a  shar|>ness  keen  and  angry ;  and 
so  did  the  English  admiration  for  the 
Emperor,  which  was  once  more  lively 
than  now.  This  sentiment  stung  him  as  a 
poor  man  might  be  stung  by  commenda¬ 
tions  of  poverty  made  by  a  rich  and  easy 
neighbor.  “It  is  well  for  you  to  ap¬ 
plaud  a  rule  which  you  would  not  have 
for  a  single  day,”  was  his  indignant  com- 
met)t,  often  repeated.  Not  only  the  ac¬ 
tual  evil,  but  the  reproach  upon  France, 
the  implication  of  her  indifference  to 
tliose  liberties  which  he  prized  so  much 
for  her,  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  And 
with  this  feeling  was  mingled  all  the 
contempt,  half  expressed  but  always 
understood,  of  the  old  noble  ^fils  des 
croises  for  a  parvenu  court.  He,  too, 
was  impatient  of  ces  gens-Ui  /  and  still 
more  impatient,  still  more  contemptuous, 
was  the  high-born  household  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 


Montalembert’s  generous,  liberal,  un- 
factious  spirit,  made  it  at  the  same  time 
difficult  for  him  to  maintain  full  amity 
even  with  the  Catholic  i>arty,  to  which 
he  had  done,  one  time  and  another,  im¬ 
measurable  service.  It  was  not  in  him 
to  adopt  unhesitatingly  a  certain  party, 
with  its  drawbacks  and  advantages.  He 
could  not  bind  himself,  whatever  the 
penalties  might  be,  to  the  paltry  and  un¬ 
true.  He  who  had  made  the  beginning 
of  his  career  extraordinary  by  bowing 
his  head,  in  all  the  youthful  fire  of  his 
genius,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Papal  de¬ 
cree — who  for  the  best  part  of  his  life 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  serv'ing  the 
interests  of  his  Church,  and  by  all  the 
force  of  his  talent  and  influence  aiding 
her  progress — became  such  a  mark  for 
the  arrows  of  the  Ultramontane  party  as 
no  profane  person  couhl  have  been. 
“  Tliere  is  amongst  the  English  Catholics,” 
he  writes  in  April,  1806,  “as  well  as 
amongst  the  French,  a  party  of  violent, 
denunciating,  and  persecuting  people, 
who  are  unfortunately  in  possession  of  al¬ 
most  all  our  periodical  press.  They  look 
upon  me  as  more  than  half  a  heretic  (as 
maybe  seen  in  M.  Veuillot’s  last  produc¬ 
tion,  ‘  L’lllusion  Liberale  on  account 
of  my  liberal  and  conciliating  opinions  ; 
and  if  my  views,  moderate  as  they  are, 
were  to  be  attenuated  in  the  English 
text,*  all  those  who  are  now'  barking 
against  Dr.  Newman  (on  account  of  his 
strictures  on  certain  forms  of  worship  of 
the  H.  Virgin),  and  many  others,  would 
cover  me  with  needless  obloquy.”  It  is 
minecessary  for  us  to  add  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fulness  and  fervor  of  his 
faith.  He  considered  himself  tolerant  to 
the  last  degree — and  was  so  in  all  prac¬ 
tical  W’ays,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
yet  his  friends  who  were  heretics  could 
not  but  recognize  in  his  tone  a  certain 
something — a  slurring  over  of  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  common  faith,  a  courteous  si¬ 
lence  in  resjiect  to  religious  convictions 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  which 
showed,  as  it  does  so  often  in  the  most 
amiable  and  tender-hearted  Catholics, 
either  a  rooted  doubt  of  any  good  being 


♦  This  was  in  reference  to  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  M.  de  Montalembert’s  great  work,  “Les 
Moines  d’Occidont,”  which  he  was  most  anxious 
should  bo  rendered  with  absolute  fidelity — a  point 
on  which  he  was  fully  satisfied. 
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possible,  or  a  compassionate  reluctance 
to  do  or  say  anything  which  might  dis¬ 
turb  that  condition  of  invincible  igno¬ 
rance  in  which  is  a  heretic’s  only  hope. 
Of  this,  however, — or  rather  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  heretic’s  perception  of  it,— the 
chances  are  he  was  quite  unconscious. 
“  If  you  meet  with  any  expressions,” 
again  in  reference  to  “  Les  ^Moines 
d’Occident,”  “  which  may  wound  your  re¬ 
ligious  or  patriotic  feelings,”  he  writes, 
“  remember  how  very  prevalent  the  most 
painful  language  on  that  matter  is  with 
your  countrymen  and  countryw’omen. 
This  ought  and  will,  I  am  sure,  make 
you  indulgent  to  me.  I  have  had  to  un¬ 
dergo,  during  my  journey  in  Spain,  all 
the  bigoted  outbreaks  of  Mr.  Ford  in 
Murray’s  h.andbook,  at  every  step, 
against  all  that  Catholics  are  taught  to 
venerate  and  believe.  Sorry  and  .asham¬ 
ed  should  I  Ije  if  .anything  calcul.ated  to 
offend,  in  such  a  way,  the  belief  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Christians,  had  ever  fallen  from 
my  pen.” 

In  this  country  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  name  of  Montalembert  is  more  close¬ 
ly  identified  in  the  popular  imagination 
M’ith  the  defence  and  championship  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  than  with  any 
other  principle ;  and  the  impression  is  a 
perfectly  just  one.  The  State  and  its 
liberties  were  much  to  him  all  his  life, 
but  the  Church  was  more.  lie  would 
have  sacrificed  anything  for  France,  but 
more  than  anything  for  Rome.  He  had 
survived  the  failure  of  many  political 
hopes,  but  the  hopes  of  religion  could 
never  fail ;  and  all  his  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  re-evjingelizing  his  beloved  coun¬ 
try.  Knowing  how  entirely  this  was  the 
case,  it  strikes  us  with  a  certain  inexpres¬ 
sible  indignation  to  read,  as  we  write,  in 
the  news  of  the  d.ay,  the  expressions  of 
.absolute  satisfaction  with  which  the  in¬ 
formation  of  his  death  was  heard  in 
Rome.  “  What  good  fortune !  ”  the 
Pope  is  rejwrted  to  have  cried.  What 
ingratitude!  lie  who  had  stood  by  the 
great  Dominican  Lacordaire  and  the 
great  Jesuit  Ravignac,  supporting  their 
efforts  w'ith  all  his  t.alent,  his  influence, 
and  popular  fame,  while  they  won  back 
France  to  the  Church,  to  be  thus  reward¬ 
ed  by  that  Church  for  the  devotion  of  a 
lifetime !  The  Church  had  given  him 
little,  at  any  time  of  his  career,  except 
the  satisfaction  of  laboring  for  what  he 


believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God.  She 
had  laid  him  oj>en  to  the  sneers  of  men 
outside  her  pale,  who  were  incapable  of 
comprehending  his  faith — and  to  the 
poisoned  d.arts  of  men  within,  who  were 
equally  incapable  of  understanding  his 
love  of  freedom  and  tiie  candor  of  his 
nature ;  she  had  stolen  from  him  his  child, 
the  one  of  his  family,  it  is  said,  most  like 
himself.  The  writer  c.annot  forget  the 
look  on  his  face,  the  glimmer  of  tears  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  held  up  the  light  to  exhi¬ 
bit  a  portrait  of  his  daughter,  taken  be¬ 
fore  her  entrance  into  the  order  of  the 
Sacre  Cmur,  in  alt  the  pretty  jiomp'of 
dress  which  became  her  youth,  and  told 
the  story  of  her  self-dedication — “d  ma 
grande  desolation  !"  said  the  father,  who 
had  paid  so  severe  a  tax  for  his  devotion 
to  his  Church.  And  his  Church  has  re¬ 
warded  her  noble  knight  as  she  has  re¬ 
warded  many  another — by  depreciation 
of  his  virtues  while  he  lived,  and  by  an 
unseemly  cry  of  triumph  over  his  honor¬ 
able  grave. 

Rut  yet  the  very  position  in  which  ho 
stood  towards  Rome  at  his  death  is  in¬ 
structive  to  us  of  a  fact  which  we  are 
very  apt  to  forget,  though  perhaps  less 
likely  now  than  in  periods  of  greater 
ecclesiastical  calm — that  the  church  of 
Rome  is,  no  more  than  our  own,  a  blank 
of  bigoted  unanimity;  but  contains  in  her 
ample  bosom  many  shades  of  sentiment, 
and  is  full  of  faithful  souls,  strong  in  all 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
who  accept  the  superfluities  of  Romish 
faith  often  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
and  even  with  fervor,  as  matters  rendered 
sacred  by  education  and  the  [ireposses- 
sions  of  nature,  but  without  ever  jilacing 
the  secondary  on  the  same  level  with  the 
primary  objects  of  faith.  It  is  not  with¬ 
in  our  present  purpose  to  impure  how 
far  this  was  the  case  with  Montalembert. 
He  was  the  truest  of  Romanists,  receiv¬ 
ing  without  doubt  or  difficulty  much 
which  it  would  seem  to  us  impossible  for 
such  a  man  to  receive ;  but  he  never  sur¬ 
rendered  his  intelligence  in  matters  which 
he  considered  within  the  scope  of  human 
reason.  And  it  is  strange  and  sad  to  find 
him,  after  his  many  struggles,  dying  at 
last  while  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  a 
stroke  of  the  consecrated  lance,  with 
which  for  forty  years  he  has  tilted  against 
her  enemies,  at  the  jiretensioiis  of  Rome. 
But  not  of  his  Rome — the  great  tradi- 
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tionary  Sec  winch  tlirouqh  a  hundred 
Btorni8  had  kept  tlie  life-blood  warm  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  Christendom,  and 
prolonged  its  rule  over  all  these  centuries 
1)y  higher  means  surely  than  by  mere  self- 
assertion,  and  shutting  out  of  external 
light.  That  wider,  more  universal  Church 
of  his  fathers,  which  a  foolish  Pope  and 
narrow  hierarchy  may  encumber  with 
still  more  unnecessary  dogmas,  but  which 
no  man  nor  set  of  men  can  altogether  de¬ 
prive  of  the  ever-reviving  power  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  will  yet  do  justice  to  the  stainless 
memory  of  Charles  de  IMontalembert. 

The  great  literary  work  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  had  been  long  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  it  is  now  some  time  since 
he  recognized  as  hopeless  the  possibility 
of  bringing  it  near  a  conclusion.  “  I 
leave  its  comjdetion  to  younger  and  hap¬ 
pier  hands,”  he  wrote  but  a  few  months 
ago,  with  a  sadness  that  eveiy  historical 
student  will  understand.  Even  the  sober 
age  at  which  he  undertook,  and  the  con¬ 
scientious  and  Laborious  c.are  with  which 
he  carried  on,  his  history  of  “  Les  Moines 
d’Occident,”  have  not  sufficed  to  with¬ 
draw  a  certain  tender  light  of  sacred  ro¬ 
mance  and  enthusiasm  from  that  work. 
For  with  all  his  keen  wit  and  practical 
knowledge  of  men,  with  all  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  craft  of  politics,  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  insight  into 
the  meaner  minds  and  loss  elevated 
thoughts  which  fill  up  the  general  mass 
of  humanity,  this  last,/fVs  des  croists  vin¬ 
dicated  his  descent  with  a  distinctness 
seldom  seen  in  the  most  rigid  genealogy. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  constitutionalist,  a  parliamentarian,  full 
of  modern  ways  and  thoughts ;  and  yet 
he  was  as  true  a  crusader  as  ever  took 
the  cross.  That  cross  upon  his  shield, 
however,  is  not  more  significant  of  the 
noble  enthusiasm  of  his  ch.aracter  than 
is  the  motto  which  doubtless  some  other 


clear-sighted,  sharp-witted  Montalembert, 
pursuing  a  visionary  object  with  keenest 
practical  good  sense,  and  brave  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  its  personal  result,  handed  down 
out  of  the  silent  ages.  “  Ni  e.s|)oir,  ni 
peur,”  says  the  proud  legend.  It  is  the 
fullest  comment  upon  the  just  conclud¬ 
ed  life.  For  himself  he  has  sought  no¬ 
thing,  looked  for  nothing,  desired  no¬ 
thing.  But  for  God,  and  for  the  Church, 
and  for  his  country,  how  great  havebeen 
his  hopes,  and  how  manifold  his  efforts  ! 
How  sadly,  with  an  echo  from  that  pe¬ 
rennial  disappointment  which  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  .all  human  melodies,  may  w'e  write 
the  same  words  upon  his  grave  !  A  cer¬ 
tain  still  despair  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  in  the  declining  of  his  life — Fr.ance 
and  the  world  seemed  to  him  trembling 
within  the  vortex  of  overwhelming  fate 
— God  was  still  holding  the  great  bal¬ 
ance,  so  that  somehow  at  the  last,  if  even 
as  by  fire,  salvation  must  be  certain ; 
but  his  hope  had  grown  feeble  of  any 
temporal  deliverance,  or  re-establishment 
of  a  noble  soci.al  order.  It  is  said  that 
the  recent  changes  in  France  brightened 
a  little  to  his  dying  eyes  the  prospects 
of  his  nation  ;  but  this  faint  clearing  of 
the  skies  at  home  could  have  done  little 
to  counterbalance  the  gloom  of  the 
storm-clouds  which  were  gathering  over 
the  still  dearer  sanctu.ary  of  his  heart  and 
wishes  at  Rome.  Death  has  brought 
him  rest  from  many  sufferings — it  is  the 
one  incident  in  a  good  man’s  life  which 
we  feel  sure  must  be  accompanied  by 
fullest  satisfaction  and  perfect  content ; 
but  there  is  nothing  sadder  to  the  age 
than  thus  to  mark  its  onward  w.ay  by 
signs  of  the  extinction  of  another  and 
another  light.  France  and  the  world 
are  so  much  the  poorer  by  all  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  one  brilliant  intelligence,  and  all 
the  sympathy  and  warmth  of  one  most 
genial  heart. 


Spectator. 

IS  MAN  A  FEEBLE  ANIMAL? 

Glancing  the  other  day  over  the  ever  was  one,  and  the  Duke’s  argument, 
Duke  of  Argyll’s  essay  on  “  Primeval  that  if  he  was  one,  he  would  have  got 
Man,”  it  struck  us,  as  it  had  often  stronger,  and  not  we.aker,  is  unanswera- 
struck  us  before,  that  a  little  too  much  ble;  but  his  feeblene-ss  does  not  dis- 
is  made  nowadays  of  man’s  feebleness  as  prove  the  theory  of  his  animal  origin 
a  mere  animal.  We  do  not  believe  he  quite  so  conclusively  as  civilized  writers. 
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who  know  they  could  not  pet  their  liv¬ 
ing  if  tunied  naked  in  the  fieldti,  have  a 
tendency  to  assume.  That  man,  apart 
from  his  s])ecial  intelligence,  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  all  animals  for  aggression  is 
no  doubt  correct,  he  being  almost  the 
only  beast  of  his  size  w’ho  has  been  left 
by  nature  totally  unanned.  lie  has  nei¬ 
ther  claw,  nor  horn,  nor  jaw  capable  of 
rending,  nor  hoof  nor  paw  that  of  itself 
and  untrained  can  strike  a  deadly  blow, 
the  natural  man  being,  it  is  believed, 
with  a  possilde  reservation  as  to  one  or 
two  trilMJS  of  negroes,  entirely  unaware 
of  the  power  latent  in  his  own  fist,  and 
striking  always  with  the  hand  unclosed. 
But  for  defence,  man  in  his  savage  state 
is  probably  as  well  provided  as  any  but 
the  most  formidable  beasts  of  prey.  He 
certainly  could  not  fight  a  tiger  or  a  lion 
or  a  panther  or  an  elephant,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  he  could  not  run  away, 
and  as  he  is  one  of  the  swiftest  of  animals, 
would  ])robably  escape.  He  is,  however, 
possessed  of  a  faculty,  given  to  no  other 
beast  which  can  run  as  fast,  of  climbing 
up  a  tree.  In  a  state  of  civilization  he  al¬ 
most  entirely  loses  this  faculty,  but  in  the 
savage  state  it  remains  almost  unimpair¬ 
ed.  An  Eton  boy  can  climb  in  a  way,  as  he 
c-an  go  up  a  ladder,  but  a  savage  will  go 
straight  up  a  smooth  pole,  using  his  feet 
as  if  they  were  a  second  pair  of  hands, 
and  crossing  from  tree  to  tree  with  a 
facility  which  to  the  highly  educated 
naturalist  watching  him  seems  at  once 
marvellous  and  degrading,  lie  could 
not  do  it,  because  he  has  not  only  lost 
the  use  of  his  feet,  partly  from  using 
shoes,  partly  from  reliance  on  his  hands 
and  his  intelligence  for  everything,  but 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  looking  down¬ 
wards  unconcernedly  from  a  “  giddy  ” 
height,  a  power  belonging  to  all  sav¬ 
ages,  and,  as  we  suspect,  from  some 
facts  observed  among  Hindoos,  to  all 
men  who  neither  eat  meat  nor  drink  al¬ 
cohol.  At  all  events,  Hindoos  untrained 
to  the  work  will  walk  unconcernedly 
along  walls  thirty  feet  high  to  inspect 
W’orkmen,  where  any  white  man  similar¬ 
ly  untrained  would  turn  sick  and  fall.  A 
wild  beast  would  not  have  an  easy  prey 
of  an  animal  who  could  run  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  horse,  who 
could  climb  like  a  squirrel,  and  who 
could  swim  as  no  other  land  animal  can. 
Nothing  not  amphibious  swims  like  a 


man,  not  even  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
Kanakas  have  been  met  fifteen  miles  out 
of  sight  of  land,  and  can  keep  in  the 
water  six  hours  at  a  time,  and  there 
is  at  least  a  strong  probability  that  a 
naked  race,  living,  say,  by  a  great  lake, 
would  accpiire  the  facility  which  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  umler  the  same 
circumstances  even  now  diBi)lny.  Wo 
suppose  we  must  not  urge  the  idea  so 
strongly  pressed  by  Hawthorne,  in  that 
astonishing  exhibition  of  genius  and 
weakness.  Transformation^  that  man  in 
his  natural  state  would  attract  instead 
of  rejielling  many  animals, — that  dogs, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  friendly, 
and  not  hostile, — for  no  such  instance 
of  .alli.ance  is  known  among  the  higher 
mammals,  and  there  is  doubt  if  the 
marmot  and  owl  of  the  prairie  are  as 
friendly  as  they  seem  to  be ;  but  still  we 
do  not  quite  see  why  the  mammal  Ho¬ 
mo  should  not  have  survived  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  existence  as  well  as  the  monkey, 
who  flourishes  indifferently  well  in  jun¬ 
gles  frequented  by  the  tiger,  the  boar, 
and  the  boa  constrictor.  He  must  be  al- 
low’ed  on  any  fair  theory  to  have  at 
least  a  bc.ast’s  intelligence,  and  that 
would  teach  him  to  combine  for  many 
purposes  as  monkeys,  and  wolves,  and 
beavers  do,  to  attend  to  any  signal  of  dan¬ 
ger  as  a  stag  does — for  though  man  has 
no  scent,  he  has  an  intense  capacity  of 
hearing— and  even  to  set  sentinels,  a 
“  faculty,”  whatever  its  origin,  which 
belongs,  it  is  believed,  to  many  animals, 
and  is  exercised  every  day,  as  all  natu¬ 
ralists  will  testify,  by  rooks.  To  deny  to 
man  as  an  animal  the  faculties  of  a  rook  is 
a  gratuitous  depreciation  of  his  rank  in 
nature  not  warranted  by  any  evidence. 
W e  do  not  quite  see  either  how  scien¬ 
tific  speculators  should  deny  him  so  .al> 
solutely  a  right  to  use  a  weapon.  He 
must  have  had  a  hand  to  hold  one,  and 
why  deny  him  the  instinct  to  use  it  ? 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  that  no  ani- 
imal  save  man  ever  employs  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  realize  any  object,  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  only  animal  with  a  hand,  so 
to  speak,  the  elephant,  will  break  off  a 
branch  to  swatch  himself  with  when  an¬ 
noyed  by  insects.  The  idea,  again,  that 
in  his  early  struggles  man  must  have 
been  liable  to  assault  by  much  bigger 
animals  than  any  now  in  existence  may 
be  true,  but  if  true,  is  not  germane  to 
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the  speculation.  The  imagin.'itivc  hor-  peasant  is  assinncd  from  motives  of  de- 
ror  of  that  situation  would  not  strike  an  cenc^,  not  of  hygiene;  the  naked  c.a8tes, 
animal,  and  the  mastodon  is  no  larger  in  faquirs,  muhunts,  do  not  sufi^r  in 
pro|»ortion  to  man  than  the  cleplnant  in  health  ;  and  the  negro,  who  wears  noth- 
projiortion  to  the  little  monkeys  who,  ing,  is  supposed  by  many  observers  to 
nevertheless,  live  in  the  jungle  with  him  be  exceptionally  long-lived.  Tworacesat 
very  comfortably.  lea.st,  the  Tasmanians  and  the  Fuegians, 

'fhen  it  is  argued  that  the  extreme  face  severe  cold  without  clothes,  and  it 
length  of  the  ]>enod  of  childhood  in  man  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  tropical 
miist  have  greatly  enfeebled  him  in  the  clim.atcs  cold  seems  to  strike  as  severely 
struggle,  and  no  doubt  the  length  of  as  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  fall  in  the 
that  period  is  one  of  the  most  curious  thermometer  is  comparatively  as  great 
of  many  distinctions  between  man  and  all  and  the  suffering  as  acute.  Tlie  ques- 
other  mammals.  He  is  not  the  longest-  tion  of  food  is  more  puzzling,  but  is  not 
lived  of  them,  but  he  takes  much  the  quite  insuperable.  Half  the  difficulty 
longest  time  to  grow.  Hut  in  practice,  would  disajtpear  if  man  had  no  disgusts, 
we  imagine,  conceiving  as  far  as  one  can  which  as  an  animal  he  would  not  have.  If 
the  position  of  the  human  being  without  we  suppose  him  remaining  in  the  mild  cli- 
intellect,  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  w'eak-  mates  as  long  as  he  could,  he  would  have 
ness  would  only  be  this, — that  the  fe-  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  small  animals  and 
male’s  whole  work  in  a  natural  state  birds,  and  berries  and  fruit  and  some 
would  be  the  care  of  hor  young,  a  neces-  le.aves,  and  may  be  credited  with  in- 
sity  not  imposed  on  any  other  animal,  stinct  equal  to  that  of  the  dormouse, 
and  accompanied  apparently  by  this  pe-  which  lays  in  a  stock  against  bad  weather, 
culiarity,  that  in  man  almost  alone — not  That  he  could  multiply  enormously  un- 
quite  alone— is  the  female  decidedly  the  der  such  conditions  is  of  course  not  pos- 
inferior  of  the  male  in  strength  and  sible ;  but  then  it  is  not  a  thick  popula- 
cour.-ige.  We  suppose  our  friends  of  the  tion,  but  a  population  which  science 
W  omen’s-Ilights  movement  will  allow  desires  to  prove.  It  would  not,  it  must 
that,  even  though  they  m.ay  think  the  be  remembered,  on  this  hypothesis,  be 
inequality  curab|^ ;  but  at  all  events,  diminished  by  disease  any  more  than 
that  is  foun<l  to  be  the  fact  in  all  ex-  any  animal  population ;  it  might  not  be 
treniely  savage  races,  with  the  possible,  seriously  menaced  by  attack,  for  there 
and  only  possible,  excejition  of  a  single  are  whole  regions,  like  Australia,  with- 
negro  clan.  It  would  almost  seem,  there-  out  wild  animals,  which, — as  we  may  see 
fore,  as  if  this  kind  of  weakness  had  by  the  example  of  Palestine,— do  not 
been  met  by  a  provision  which  counter-  multiply  merely  because  of  the  absence 
acted  it  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  diminution  of  men  ;  and  it  would  not  be  thinned  off 
of  the  defensive  power,  the  female  being  much  by  war.  War  is  said  to  be  a  nat- 
comparatively  useless  in  eombat,a  dimin-  ural  state,  but  if  we  are  to  suppose  man 
ution,  however,  true  of  at  least  one  other  merely  a  gregarious  animal,  we  must  as- 
sjiecies  which  has  lived — the  stag.  The  sign  him  the  instincts  of  his  kind,  among 
similar  weakness  at  the  other  extremity  which  war  in  any  true  sense  of  that  word 
of  life  is  not  peculiar  to  m.an,  and  would  cannot  be  counted.  A  horse  will  fight  a 
make  but  little  difference  in  the  struggle,  horse,  but  he  does  not  attack  him  per- 
being  ecjuivalent,  in  fact,  at  the  worst  sistently  because  he  is  a  horse ;  and  the 
to  a  universal  deduction  from  natural  only  animal  believed  to  make  war  on 
longevity.  The  human  race  would  die  human  principles,  that  is,  in  combination 
at  fitly  instead  of  seventy,  and  would  and  for  territory,  the  dog  of  Constanti- 
even  then  be  .among  the  longest-lived  of  nojde  and  Alexandria,  leaves  off  the  mo- 
the  mammalia.  The  want  of  clothes  or  meiit  his  adversary  quits  the  special  do- 
of  fitting  food,  which  seems  to  the  civ-  minion  he  has  invaded, 
ilized  writer  so  dreadful,  is  apparently  We  rather  doubt  if  man’s  weakness  as 
no  rc.ason  for  extinction.  An  immensely  animal  is  a  sound  argument  against  de- 
large  section  of  humanity,  probably  a  velopment,  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  is 
cle.ar  half,  does  not  w'ear  clothes  in  any  needed.  It  is  far  easier  and  more  satis- 
way  conducive  either  to  health  or  pro-  factory  to  fight  the  battle  upon  higher 
tectioii.  The  waist-cloth  of  the  Indian  ground,  and  call  for  evidence  to  explain 
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upon  any  miterialist  theory  the  uni<^ne 
position  of  man  as  the  only  beintj  with 
accumulative  intelligence.  Where  and 
^\hen,  if  he  ever  was  animal,  did  he  part 
company  with  his  kind  ?  as  it  is  .ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  observers  that  he  has 
parted  company ;  and  why  is  there  no 
trace  of  any  other  animal  who  has  made 
a  similar  advance,  if  not  in  degree,  then 


[July, 

at  least  in  kind  ?  The  true  argument 
against  the  development  theory  is  not 
the  impossibility  of  the  development  of 
a  han<l,  but  the  total  want  of  evidence 
for  the  development  of  a  mind — the  ad¬ 
mitted  existence  of  a  chasm  between  the 
lowest  B.avage  and  the  highest  brute 
which  even  the  imagination  is  unable  to 
cross. 


Chambers's  Journal. 

CHURCH  BELLS. 


Like  the  mariner’s  compass  and  gun¬ 
powder,  bells  seem  to  have  been  known 
in  the  East  before  they  jienetrated  to 
Europe.  The  robe  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  had  a  trimming  of  sm.all  liells. 
IJnder  the  name  of  tintinnabula,  they 
had  long  been  used  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  ornaments  round  horses’ 
necks,  and  for  a  variety  of  decorative 
pur|K)ses.  The  ancient  writers  mention 
the  custom  of  sending  a  hand-bell  round 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  to  see  if  all 
the  guards  were  awake.  We  first  hear 
of  church  bells  in  France  in  550  a.d. 
The  army  of  Clothaire  II.,  king  of 
France,  w.as  frightened  from  the  siege  of 
Sens  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Church.  Bells  were  rung  at  the 
Syrian  Bosra  in  633,  when  the  Saracens 
were  attacking  the  Christians  in  front 
of  the  city :  we  hear  of  their  being 
used  .at  Jerusalem  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  best  way  of  tracing  their  use  is 
by  looking  into  ecclesiastical  historir.ns. 
Paulin  us.  Bishop  of  Nola  in  Camp.ania, 
about  400  A.D.,  introduced  them  into  the 
Latin  Church,  whence  the  larger  bells 
were  called  camjxincB,  and  the  smaller 
ones  noloe.  A  bell  is  called  klocke  in  the 
northern  etymology,  though  from  what 
strikes  time  we  have,  curiously  enough, 
transferred  it  to  that  which  points  to 
time.  There  are  numerous  allusions  in 
early  Christian  writ<‘rs  to  the  summon¬ 
ing  of  people  to  church  hy  the  strokes 
of  wooden  hammers.  Paeomius,  the 
father  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  pre¬ 
scribed  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  in  its 
place.  The  use  of  bells  was  not  known 
in  the  Greek  Church  till  the  year  865, 
when  Ursus  Patriciacus,  Duke  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  made  a  jiresent  of  some  to  Michael 
the  Greek  emperor,  who  built  a  tower 


to  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia  in  which 
to  hang  them. 

England,  from  the  first  introduction  of 
bells,  has  been  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  them,  insomuch  th.at  it  was 
termed  “  the  ringing  isle.”  Bede  is  the 
first  English  writer  to  mention  bells. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  used  here 
some  time  before  the  issue  of  Wulfrcd’s 
canons,  in  816  a.d.,  thoucrh  not,  it  may 
be,  in  all  churches.  The  archbishop 
writes  of  them :  “  At  the  sounding  of 
the  signal  in  every  church  througiiout 
our  parishes,”  though  signal  may  signi¬ 
fy  no  more  than  a  board  or  iron  plate 
pierced  with  holes  to^be  knocked  by  a 
liammer,  a  mode  of  summoning  people 
to  church  still  in  use  amongst  the  Greek 
congregations.  In  960,  however,  the 
ringing  of  bells  in  parish  churches  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesia-stical  writers  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Ringing  changes  on 
the  bells,  ns  it  is  technically  called,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  this  art  is  ascribed  to  one 
Anable,  who  died  at  a  great  age  in  1755. 
Chimes  are  very  different,  and  to  some 
ears  sound  more  musical,  though  the 
muffled  peal  which  is  rung  at  most 
cathedrals  when  a  dignitary  of  the 
church  dies,  and  which  is  produced  by 
wrapping  one  side  of  each  clapper  in  a 
thick  pad,  so  as  to  form  an  echo  to  the 
clear  stroke  of  the  other  half,  forms,  in 
our  estimation,  the  most  magnificent 
effect  which  can  be  produced  by  bells. 
Chimes,  like  carillons^  are  an  invention 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  word  mcuus 
a  set  of  bells  or  tunes  rung  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means ;  whereas  carillons  are  rung 
by  keys  struck  by  the  hand.  Tho.se  of 
Ghent  and  Amsterdam  are  most  note¬ 
worthy,  but  tl’.ey  are  commonly  found 
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through  Ilollaml.  The  chimes  of  Co- 
]ienliagen  are  one  of  the  finest  sets  in 
Europe.  Longfellow  tells  how  the  bells 
of  Bruges, 

Most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the 

olden  times, 

With  their  strange  unearthly  changes,  rang  the 

melancholy  chimes ; 

and  every  one  must  remember  the  use 
to  which  he  puts  the  bells  of  Strasbourg 
in  his  Golden  Legend. 

There  were  regular  societies  of  ring¬ 
ers  in  London  in  early  times,  called 
“  Youths,”  irrespective  of  their  age, 
much  as  postillions  in  a  similar  manner 
are  always  postboys.  Tlie  famous  Soci¬ 
ety  of  College  Youths  was  founded  there 
in  1637.  Stow  tolls  how  a  bell  was 
added  to  the  peal  of  five  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mich.ael’s  in  1430,  to  fiicilitate 
chiming.  Nell  Gwynne  left  money  for 
a  weekly  entertainment  to  the  ringers  of 
St.  Manin-in-the-Fields,  1687,  and  many 
others  have  followed  her  example.  The 
rules  of  some  of  these  fraternities  are 
highly  amusing ;  and  even  now  the 
stranger  who  rambles  into  the  belfry  of 
an  old  church  in  an  English  rural  par¬ 
ish,  will  not  uncommonly  find  amongst 
the  j)rinted  rules  hangiiif^  on  the  wall  a 
fine  of  sixpence  for  beer  imposed  on  the 
man  who  should  wear  spurs  while  he 
rings. 

The  largest  ancient  bell  in  England  is 
Tom  of  Oxford,  so  familiarly  known  to 
university-men  for  the  one  hundred  and 
one  strokes  it  rings  each  evening  during 
term.  It  weighs  seven  and  a  half  tons. 
Exeter  and  Lincoln  cathedrals  possess 
large  bells,  but  they  are  some  two  tons 
lighter  than  the  Oxford  one.  The  great 
bell  at  Westminster  (Stephen)  was  cast 
in  1858,  and  weighs  more  than  eight 
tons.  It  has,  however,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  Big  Ben,  been  unfortunately  cracked. 
It  is  worth  while  comparing  these  pig¬ 
mies  with  the  largest  known  bell  in  the 
world,  that  of  Moscow,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  tons.  The  earliest  cast  bell 
of  which  w'e  have  accurate  information  is 
in  the  Campanile  at  Pisa ;  it  bears  the 
date  of  1262. 

Leaving  statistics,  let  us  revert  to 
change-ringing.  Its  quaint  terminology 
is  not  the  least  of  its  curiosities.  Fancy 
rin^ng  a  peal  of  GraneUire  Triples, 
which,  let  the  uninitiated  know,  consists 


of  five  thousand  and  forty  changes !  To 
what  a  solemn  dignity,  however,  does 
this  ascend  when  it  is  rung  (as  has  been 
done)  with  muffled  bells  !  Then,  again, 
what  mysteries  lie  in  the  appellations 
Jiobs,  Jiohs  Major,  or,  still  better, 
Bobs  Royal!  All  these  are  surpassed 
by  the  superlative  Bob  Maximus  rung 
W’ith  twelve  bells ;  while  Cinques,  it 
seems,  can  be  rung  with  eleven  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  tenor.  All  these  feats  are 
recorded  Avith  fitting  dignity  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  campanology.  The  first  perfect 
peal  of  Grandsire  Triples  was  rung  at 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  July  7,  1751.  When  bells  can  ac- 
coinjdish  such  achievements,  and  with 
the  solemn  awe  attached  to  the  Sanctus 
bell  of  the  middle  ages,  it  seems  very 
ignoble  to  condemn  one  to  ring  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  for  the  base  culinary 
end  of  being  a  p.ancake  bell  (.as  is  still 
done  in  some  parts  of  England),  or  as  a 
bread-and-chcese  bell,  which  is  done 
nightly  duiing  term  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  There  is  an  historical  celebrity, 
however,  connected  w'ith  the  curfew 
bell,  where  it  is  still  rung  (.as  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  and  a  few  other  places),  which 
is  not  unsuited  to  the  sedate  gravity  we 
usually  attach  to  the  conception  of  a 
belfry. 

Amongst  other  customs  of  tolling  the 
bells  which  are  worthy  of  mention  may 
be  named  that  which  exists  at  Ilather- 
leigh,  Devon,  of  ringing  morning  and 
evening  a  number  of  strokes  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  day  of  the  month  ;  or  of 
ringing  a  passing  bell  just  before  mid¬ 
night  on  New  Year’s  eve,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  changing  it  for  a  merry  pe.al  when 
twelve  has  struck,  which  we  have  lieard 
in  Lincolnshire;  or  of  ringing  a  joyful 
jieal  after  a  funeral,  a  custom  which  also 
obtains  at  Ilatherleigh.  The  passing 
bell  has  at  present  completely  lost  its 
true  signification.  In  pre-Ileformation 
times,  it  was  ordered  to  be  rung  while 
the  soul  Avas  p.as8ing  away  from  the 
body,  in  order  that  the  faithful  might 
pray  for  its  repose,  not,  as  now,  after 
death  has  happened. 

Multitudinous  are  the  superstitions  at¬ 
taching  to  church  bells.  All  know  the 
Cornish  poet’s  beautiful  verses  on  the 
droAvned  bells  of  Bottreaux,  which  are 
still  supposed  to  ring  in  storms.  The 
bell  at  St.  Fillan’s  Chapel  was  used  in 
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the  ceremonies  anciently  employed  by  the 
Scotch  to  restore  the  insane  to  sanity. 
The  great  bell  of  Saragossa  is  said  to  ring 
spontaneously  before  the  death  of  a  sove¬ 
reign.  Bede  mentions  the  fact  of  a  nun 
in  a  convent  hearing  a  bell  ring  before  a 
friend’s  death.  Curiously  enough,  the 
writer  was  lately  told  by  an  old  woman 
in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  expecting  the 
death  of  a  neighbor,  that  she  heard  the 
church  bell  strike  solemnly  three  times 
at  twelve  o’clock  on  the  night  before  her 
friend  expired.  In  the  Romish  Church, 
there  was  a  prevalent  belief  that  bells 
drove  away  storms  and  tem^iests,  as  well 
as  demons.  Thus,  a  quaint  old  writer 
speaks :  “  It  is  said  the  evil  spirytes  that 
ben  in  the  region  of  th’  ayre  doubte 
moche  when  they  hear  the  belles  ringen : 
and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  belles 
ringen  whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  grete 
tempeste  and  rages  of  wether  happen, 
to  the  ende  that  the  feindes  and  wycked 
spirytes  should  ben  abashed,  and  flee  and 
cease  of  the  movynge  of  tempeste.” 
From  this  feeling,  bells  W’ere  anciently 
baptized,  and  regular  forms  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  are  given  in  Romish  manuals. 
Even  sponsors  were  sometimes  named 
for  them ;  holy  water,  oil,  salt,  cream, 
and  tapers  being  used,  just  as  at  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  a  child.  This  was  certainly  not 
a  primitive  practice,  nor  is  it  stoutly  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Bingham  can  trace  it  to  no  more 
remote  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  the  time  of  John  XIII.,  968  a.d., 
who,  on  consecrating  the  great  bell  of 
the  Lateran  Church,  gave  it  the  name  of 
John,  from  whence  the  custom  seems  to 
have  been  authorized  in  the  church.  It 
is  worth  while  translating  an  account  of 
the  ceremonial  from  JSleidan.  “  First  of 
all,”  he  says,  “  the  bells  must  be  so  hung 
that  the  bishop  may  be  able  to  walk 
round  them.  When  he  has  chanted  a 
few  psalms  in  a  low  voice,  he  mingles 
water  and  salt,  and  consecrates  them, 
diligently  sprinkling  the  bell  with  the 
mixture  both  inside  and  out.  Then  he 
wipes  it  clean,  and  with  holy  oil  de¬ 
scribes  on  it  the  figure  of  the  cross,  pray¬ 
ing  the  while  that  when  the  bell  is  swung 
up  and  sounded,  faith  and  charity  may 
abound  amongst  men ;  all  the  snares  of 
the  devil — hail,  lightnings,  winds,  stonns 
— may  be  rendered  vain,  and  all  unsea- 
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sonable  weather  be  softened.  After  ho 
has  wiped  off  that  cross  of  oil  from  the 
rim,  he  forms  seven  other  crosses  on  it, 
but  only  one  of  them  within.  The  bell 
is  censed,  more  psalms  are  to  be  sung, 
and  prayers  put  up  for  its  welfare.  After 
this,  feasts  and  banqueting  are  celebrated 
just  as  at  a  wedding.” 

Tales  of  those  who  have  fancied  that 
they  heard  voices  of  encouragement  in 
the  notes  of  bells  are  common  enough. 
Whittington,  and  Panurge  in  Rabelais, 
to  whom  the  bells  seemed  to  say  so  ap¬ 
positely,  “Marry,  marry,  marry,”  will 
occur  as  instances  to  every  reader.  It 
was  owing  to  the  advice  of  tfie  matin  bell. 
King  James  I.  of  Scotland  informs  us, 
that  he  wrote  his  poem,  the  Kings 
Quhair.  As  he  lay  wakeful  one  morn¬ 
ing, 

Aj  methonght  the  bell 

Said  to  me.  Tell  on,  man,  quhai  thee  befell. 

Still  more  pathetic  than  these  stories  is 
what  the  Laureate  says  the  shipwrecked 
solitary  heard  in  his  far-ott' tropic  isle: 

Once,  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  hia  ears, 

Though  faintly,  merrily — far  and  far  away— 

He  heard  the  pealing  of  hia  parish  bells. 

In  many  English  parishes,  bells  have  been 
sold  by  parsimonious  churchwardens,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing 
the  fabric,  just  as  lead  from  the  roofs  has 
often  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
To  make  up  for  these  gaps  in  the  belfry, 
stories  of  bells  having  been  stolen  from 
neighboring  churches  are  frequent  in 
country  parishes.  Thus,  at  Fulhourne, 
when  the  steeple  of  the  church  fell  in, 
the  poorer  inhabitants  watched  the  bells 
for  some  nights.  ‘When  their  suspicion 
somewhat  lulled,  the  churchwardens  si¬ 
lently  carried  them  off  in  a  wagon  and 
sold  them. 

Tow’ers  for  bells  were  sometimes  de¬ 
tached  from  the  main  body  of  the  church 
in  England,  as  on  the  continent,  thus 
forming  campaniles.  An  example  may 
still  be  seen  at  Chichester.  It  seems 
likely,  from  the  massive  character  of  Nor¬ 
man  towei-8,  that  heavy  bells  were  hung 
in  them ;  and,  indeed,  till  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  when  the  art  of  change-ringing  was 
introduced,  the  excellence  of  a  bell  was 
to  be  heavy  and  sonorous,  as  it  was  only 
chimed,  and  very  rarely  rung  up. 
Five  or  seven  was  supposed  to  be  the  fit- 
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ting  number  of  bells  for  a  cathedral ; 
three,  or  two  at  the  least,  for  a  parish 
church.  What  the  ancient  bell-nngers 
resembled  may  be  seen  from  a  curious 
carving  of  one,  clad  in  a  cassock,  and 
ringing  a  bell  with  each  hand,  on  a  Nor¬ 
man  font  at  lielton,  Lincolnshire. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  date 
of  our  oldest  bells.  Those  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  .and  fitleenlh  centuries  liave  invari¬ 
ably  shields,  letters,  .and  other  devices, 
from  wliich  a  tolerably  correct  guess  can 
be  m.ade  at  the  year  in  which  they  were 
cast.  Dates  w'ere  marked  on  them  after 
1550,  and  the  practice  h.as  since  been 
continued.  Mr.  Tyssen,  a  great  author¬ 
ity  on  c.ampanology,  supposes  a  bell  at 
Duncton,  Sussex,  to  be  the  earliest  dated 
bell  in  England.  It  bears  the  date  of 
1369,  but  is  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Tell  a  campanologist  of  a  bell  with  an 
inscription  on  it,  and  he  is  at  once  eager 
to  reach  it,  braying  all  the  dangers  of  im¬ 
perfect  rickety  ladders  and  rotten  belfry 
floors,  the  wrath  of  owls  and  jackdaws 
at  seeing  their  realms  invaded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  certainty  of  being  half- 
smothered  in  dust  and  cobwebs.  One 
such  we  remember  who  fell  through  the 
belfry  floor,  but  was  luckily  caught  by 
two  joists  under  his  arms.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  suspended — being  an  elderly 
man,  and  fearing  lest  the  joists  should 
also  give  way  if  he  m.ade  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors  to  extricate  himself— till  the 
clerk  happened  to  come  into  the  body  of 
the  churen,  and  then  ascended  to  his  res¬ 
cue.  Most  fortunately,  the  good  man 
had  a  habit  of  carrying  his  snuff  loose  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket  (like  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon),  and  w.as  just  able  to  reach  it  and 
supply  his  nose  during  his  unpleasant 
imprisonment,  to  which,  he  used  to  8.ay, 
he  owed  much  of  his  equanimity  w’hile 
suspended.  “Jesus  bells,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  far  from  uncommon.  Sir  If. 
P.irtridge  won  four  such — the  greatest 
of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom — from 
Henry  VIII.  at  a  single  cast  of  the  dice. 
The  oldest  bells  bear  the  name  of  the 
saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
Then  follows  the  Ora  pro  nobis  of  pre- 
Keformation  times,  specially  common  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  succeed  short  Latin  hexrimeters, 
or  Laudatory  mottoes.  We  shall  enrich 
this  part  of  our  subiect  with  gatherings 
from  the  liev.  II.  T.  Ellacombe’s  elabo¬ 


rate  volume  on  The  Church  Bells  of  De¬ 
von^  to  which  we  are  .already  indebted  for 
several  facts.  It  is  worth  while  transla¬ 
ting  one  or  two  of  these  early  mottoes. 

Crowned  Virgin,  lead  us  to  blessed  realms, 
May  the  Lord’s  name  be  blessed. 

I  will  sing  Thy  praise,  0  Lord. 

In  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
where  Puritanism  most  jire  vailed,  is  found 
a  curious  inscription — 

I  sound  not  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  but  the  ears 
of  the  living. 

English  mottoes  did  not  come  into  gene¬ 
ral  use  till  the  seventeenth  century,  after 
which  English  and  Latin  legends  were 
(as  they  still  are)  indiscriminately  used. 
“  God  save  the  church”  or  “  the  king”  is 
frequently  found. 

I  to  the  grave  do  summon  all. 

And  to  the  church  the  living  call, 

is  on  a  bell  at  Southwell  Church,  and  on 
many  more. 

After  1600,  bell-mottoes  lose,  for  the 
most  part,  their  religious  tone.  They 
record  the  parsons  and  churchwardens’ 
names  and  the  date  of  casting.  Longer 
inscriptions  are  often  frivolous  or  irreve¬ 
rent,  such  as — 

My  sound  is  good,  my  shape  is  neat, 
Somebody  made  mo  all  compleat. 

At  St.  Helen’s,  "Worcester,  is  a  set  of  bells 
on  which  are  recorded  Marlborough’s 
victories. 

Leonine  or  rhyming  Latin  hexameters 
are  frequently  found  on  bells ;  others  are 
called  alphabet  bells,  from  faring  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  quaint  old  types 
on  their  rims.  Lest  these  minutiae  should 
prove  wearisome  to  any  save  professed 
campanologists,  we  ha.sten  to  conclude  this 
paper  by  culling  a  few  bell-legends  at 
random  from  Mr.  Ellacombe’s  interesting 
collection  of  those  to  be  found  on  Devon 
church  bells. 

Mores  Vestha  Vita. 

Squire  Arundel  the  great  my  whole  expense  did 
raise. 

Nor  shall  our  tongues  abate  to  celebrate  his  praise. 
Beati  Imraculati. 

When  you  me  ring.  I’ll  sweetly  sing. 

I  mean  to  make  it  understood 
That  though  I’m  little,  yet  I'm  good. 
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When  1  begin,  then  all  strike  in. 

Some  generous  hearts  do  me  here  fix, 

And  now  I  make  a  peal  of  six. 

Come  let  us  sing,  Church  and  King  I 

Ego  Sum  Vox  Clamaxtis  Parate. 

Recast  by  John  Taylor  and  Son, 

Who  the  best  prize  for  church  bells  won 
At  the  Great  Exhibition 
In  London  1,  8,  &  and  1. 

I  toll  the  funeral  knell, 

I  ring  the  festal  day, 

I  mark  the  fleeting  hours. 

And  chime  the  church  to  pray. 

It  is  worth  noticintr  th.it  in  the  bells 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin  Exeter, 
of  the  date  of  1071,  are  inserted  satirical 
medals,  which  were  not  uncommon  at 
tliat  time,  representing:  a  pope  and  a  king 
under  one  face,  a  cardinal  and  bishop  on 
the  other.  These  are  a  very  rare  feature 
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in  campanology.  We  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  souls  of  good  Presbyterians 
were  sore  vexed  when  St.  Ninian’s  was 
completed  at  Perth,  and  “  a  ’  day  lang 
the  bell  was  jowling  o’er  the  Inch  for 
prayers,  like  a  mad  thing.”  AVhat  a  pity 
that  Bishop  Grandison,  who  wrote  the 
statutes  for  the  above-mentioned  church 
of  Ottery,  could  not  have  revisited  the 
earth,  to  rectify  matters  at  Perth !  We 
translate  a  few  words  of  them,  as  a  part¬ 
ing  caution  to  all  ardent  campanologists : 
‘  Peals  are  to  be  rung  at  funerals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  on 
fewer  or  more  bells  ;  but  we  forbid  them 
to  be  sounded  at  too  great  length,  nor 
again  after  even-song  or  early  in  the 
morning  (as  they  do  at  Exeter),  because 
‘  sounding  bra.ss  or  the  tinkling  cymbal  ’ 
profit  souls  not  at  all,  and  do  much  hann 
to  men’s  ears,  and  to  the  fabric,  and  to 
the  bells.” 
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There  is  an  inaccurate  reference  in 
Crabb  Robinson’s  “Diary”  to  a  poem  of 
l^lrs.  Barbauld’s,  in  which  she  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  prophesying  that  “  on  some  future 
day  a  tnaveller  from  the  Antipodes  will, 
from  a  broken  arch  of  Blackfi  iars  Bridge, 
contemplate  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.” 
The  actual  j»as.'iage  speaks  of  wanderers, 
who — 

“  With  duteous  zeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take. 
From  the  blue  mouutains  ou  Ontario’s  lake, 

With  fond  adoring  steps  to  press  the  sod. 

By  statesmen,  sages,  poets,  lieroes  trod. 

I’ensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Each  splendid  square  and  still  untrodden  street ; 

Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time, 

The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  may  climb. 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round. 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound, 

And,  choked  no  more  with  fleets,  fair  Thames 
survey 

Tlirough  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  bis  idle  way. 

OlV  shall  the  strangers  turn  their  eager  feet. 

The  rich  remains  of  ancient  art  to  greet ; 

The  pictured  walls  with  critic  eye  explore. 

And  Reynolds  be  what  Raphael  was  before. 

On  spoils  from  every  clime  their  eye  shall  gaze, 
Egyptian  granites  and  the  Etruscan  rase ; 

And  when  ’midst  fallen  London,  they  survey 
The  stone  where  Alexander's  ashes  lay. 

Shall  own  with  humble  pride  the  lesson  just, 

By  Time’s  slow  finger  written  in  the  dust.” 

The  famous  sentence  in  Macaulay’s 


Ess.*iys  will  bear  repetition  after  these 
lines : — 

“  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the 
Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Britain,  before  tlie 
Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian 
eloquence  still  flouri>hed  in  Antioch,  when 
idols  were  still  worshipiied  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiniin- 
ished  vigor  when  some  traveller  from  New 
Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude, 
take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's.” 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  elotpient 
force  of  this  language  that  the  same  fig¬ 
ure  in  various  forms  has  been  frequently 
used ;  but  there  is  a  curiously  close  re¬ 
semblance  in  one  of  W.nlpole’s  lively 
letters  to  Sir  II.  M.ann,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  occurs : — 

“  At  last  some  curious  native  of  Lima  will 
visit  London,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the  ruins 
of  W'estminster  and  St.  Paul’s.” 

The  idea  is  the  common  property  of 
writers  who  have  moralized  on  the  muta¬ 
bilities  of  time.  Volney,  in  his  “Ruins 
of  Empires,”  had  written  : — 

“  Reflecting  tliat  if  the  p’sccs  before  me 
bad  once  exhibited  this  animated  picture, 
who,  said  I  to  myself,  can  assure  me  that 
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their  present  desolation  will  not  one  day  be 
the  lot  of  our  own  country?  Who  knows 
but  that  hereafter  some  traveller  like  myself 
will  sit  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
the  Thames,  or  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where  now, 
in  the  tumult  of  enjoyment,  the  heart  and  the 
eyes  are  too  slow  to  take  in  the  multitude  of 
sensations — who  knows  but  that  he  will  sit 
down  solitary  amid  silent  ruins,  and  weep  a 
people  inumed,  and  their  greatness  changed 
into  an  empty  name  ?  " 

Shelley  has  used  a  similar  illustration, 
with  the  fuller  imagery  of  a  poet,  in  the 
preface  to  “  Peter  Bell  the  Third,”  which 
he  addresses  to  Moore — 

“  In  the  6rm  expectation,  that  when  Lon¬ 
don  shall  be  a  habitation  of  bitterns,  when 
St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall 
stand  shapeless  and  namelcas  ruins,  in  the 
midst  of  an  unpeopled  marsh ;  when  the  piers 
of  Westminster  Bridge  shall  become  the  nu¬ 
clei  of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and  cast  the 
jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  the 
solitary  stream  ;  some  transatlantic  commen¬ 
tator  will  be  weighing  in  the  scales  of  some 
new  and  now  unimagined  system  of  criticism 
the  respective  merits  of  the  Bells,  and  the 
Fudges,  and  tlicir  historians.” 

Kirke  "White  has  the  following  p-as- 
sage  in  his  poem  on  “  Time  ”  : — 


“  And  empire  seeks  another  hemisphere. 

Where  now  is  Britain  T  Where  her  laurell’d  names, 
Her  palaces  and  halls?  Daali’d  in  the  dust, 

Some  second  Vandal  hath  reduced  her  pride. 

And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  her  back 
To  primitive  barbarity.  Again, 

Through  her  depopulated  vales  the  scream 
Ofblc^y  superstition  hollow  rings. 

And  the  scared  native  to  the  tempest  howls 
The  yell  of  deprecation.  O’er  her  marts, 

Her  crowded  ports,  broods  Silence ;  and  the  cry 
Of  the  low  curlew,  and  the  pensive  dash 
or  distant  bilows,  breaks  along  the  void  ; 

Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 
That  marks  where  stood  her  capitols,  and  hears 
The  bittern  booming  in  the  woc^s,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismaying  solitude.  Her  bards 
Sing  in  a  language  that  hath  perished  : 

And  their  wild  harps  suspend^  o’er  their  graves, 
Sigh  to  the  desert  winds  a  dying  strain. 

“Meanwhile  the  Arta,  in  second  infancy, 

Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  perchance. 
Some  bold  adventurer,  filled  with  golden  dreams, 
Steering  hia  bark  through  trackless  solitudes, 
Where,  to  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 
Hath  ever  plough’d  before — espies  the  cliffs 
Of  fatten  Albion.  To  the  land  unkrunvn 
He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps  desires 
Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  stateliness ; 

Then  he,  with  vain  coryecture,  fills  his  mind 
Of  the  unheard-of  race,  which  had  arrived 
At  science  in  that  solitary  nook 
Far  from  the  civil  world ;  and  sagely  sighs, 

And  moraltzes  on  the  state  of  man." 
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James  Watt,  the  Scottish  mechani¬ 
cian  ami  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the 
Btcam-engiue,  is  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  iiaines  in  the  annals  of  Science  ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  his  career  are 
too  generally  familiar  at  the  present 
time  to  rerpiire  at  our  h.ands  more  than 
a  brief  exjjlanation  of  the  engraving  of 
w’liich  he  is  tlie  subject.  He  was  born 
at  Greenock,  Scotland,  January  19, 
1736,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  showed 
a  remarkable  genius  for  mathematics 
and  mechanical  contrivances.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  lie  constructed  an  elec¬ 
trical  machine  for  his  own  use,  and  at 
this  early  age  also  the  power  of  steam, 
and  the  method  of  applying  it  to  me¬ 
chanics,  began  to  attract  bis  attention. 
Arago,  in  his  funeral  ^oge  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  relates  an 
anecdote  of  him  which  probably  forms 
the  subject,  or  at  least  gave  the  hint, 
for  our  picture.  It  appears  that  about 
this  period  Watt  had  an  aunt.  Miss  Miiir- 
New  Series. — Vol.  XII.,  Na  1. 


head,  who  complained  of  his  (to  her) 
idle  and  unprotit.ablo  occupation  in 
watching  the  boiling  tea-kettle,  taking 
olf  anti  replacing  the  lid,  observing  the 
exit  of  steam  from  the  spout,  holding  a 
saucer  or  spoon  over  the  escaping  jet, 
and  counting  the  drops  of  water  that 
condensed  on  it.  The  good  lady  of 
course  saw  only  a  musing,  listless,  and 
somewhat  lazy  boy  ;  and  had  no  idea 
that  from  those  musings  and  apparently 
aimless  experiments  was  to  be  evolved 
an  agency  the  discovery  of  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  gave  an  almost  incalculable  im¬ 
petus  to  modern  civilization,  and  as¬ 
sured  to  her  nephew  himself  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  him  an  immortality  of  fame. 
Seeing  how  natural  it  was,  and  yet  how 
closely  connected  with  a  great  historic 
event,  the  complaint  of  the  old  lady 
offers  a  most  fitting  subject  for  the 
brush  of  the  historic  painter. 

Watt  was  a  civil  engineer,  a  surveyor, 
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and  a  practical  mechanic,  but  it  is  for 
his  inventions  that  he  is  chiefly, known. 
After  years  of  patient  experiment  l>is 
first  working  steam-engine  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  patented  in  1768-9,  and  his 
double-acting  engine,  “  the  crowning 
improvement  in  the  engine,”  was  patent¬ 
ed  in  1782.  Numerous  other  inven- 
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tions,  such  as  the  copy-press,  the  use  of 
steam  pipes  for  house-warming,  &c.,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments,  are  also  connected  with  his  name. 
He  died  at  Birmingham,  in  1819,  after 
a  more  honored  and  successful  life  than 
in  this  blind  world  of  ours  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  great  inventors. 


POETRY. 


A  GAGE  D’ AMOUR. 

(HORACE,  III.  8.) 

“MartlU  ea>1eb6  quid  again  Kalendis, 

— mlnrlat " 

Charles, — for  it  seems  you  wish  to  know,- 
You  wonder  what  could  scare  me  so,, 

And  why,  in  this  long-locked  bureau, 

With  trembling  fin^r.s, 

With  tragicair  I  now  replace 
This  ancient  web  of  yellow  lace, 

Among  whose  faded  folds  the  trace 
Of  perfume  lingers. 


Friend  of  my  youth,  severe  as  true, 

I  guess  the  train  your  thoughts  pursue. 
But  this  my  state  is  nowise  due 
To  indigestion ; 

I  had  forgotten  it  was  there, 

A  scarf  that  Some-one  used  to  wear. 
Hinc  ills  lachrims, — so  spare 

Your  cynic  question. 


Some-one  who  is  not  girlish  now, 

And  wed  long  since.  We  meet  and  bow ; 
I  don't  suppose  our  broken  vow 
Affects  us  keenly; 

Yet,  to  confess  the  trutli,  it  stirs 
My  pulse,  that  flimsy  scarf  of  hers. 

You  can’t  disturb  the  dust  of  years. 

And  smile  serenely. 

“  My  golden  locks  ”  are  gray  and  chill. 

For  hers, — let  them  be  sacred  still ; 

But  yet,  I  own.  a  boyish  thrill 

Went  dancing  through  me, 
Charles,  when  1  held  yon  yellow  lace ; 
For,  from  its  dusty  hiding-place. 

Peeped  out  an  arch,  ingenuous  face 
That  beckoned  to  me. 


We  lode  our  hearts  up,  nowadays. 
Like  some  old  music-box  that  plays 
Unfashionable  airs  that  raise 
Derisive  pity ; 

Alas, — a  nothing  starts  the  spring. 
And  lo,  the  sentimental  thing 
At  once  commences  quavering 
Its  lover's  ditty. 


Laugh,  if  you  will.  The  boy  in  me, — 

The  boy  that  was, — revived  to  see 
The  fresh  young  smile  that  shone  when  she. 
Of  old,  was  tender. 

Once  more  we  trod  the  Golden  Way, — 

That  mother  you  saw  yesterday. 

And  I,  whom  none  can  well  portray 
As  young,  or  slender. 

She  twirled  the  faded  scarf  about 
Her  pretty  head,  and  stepping  out, 

Slipp^  arm  in  mine,  with  half  a  pout 
Of  childish  pleasure. 

■Where  we  were  bound  no  mortal  knows, 

For  then  you  plunged  iu  Ireland’s  woes. 

And  brought  me  blankly  back  to  prose 
And  Gladstone's  measure. 

Well,  well,  the  wisest  bend  to  fate. 

My  brown  old  books  around  me  wait. 

My  pipe  still  holds,  unconflscate. 

Its  wonted  station. 

Pass  me  the  wine.  To  Those  that  keep 
The  bachelor’s  secluded  sleep 
Peaceful,  inviolate,  and  deep, 

1  pour  hbatioD. 

A.  D. 


RESPONSIO  SHELLEIANA. 

l. 

“  Resurgam  t  ”  The  eyes  that  are  stones, 
Ihe  hands  that  are  chill  like  the  grave, 
llie  feet  of  the  fool  and  tlie  knave 
Are  against  me,  but  still  shall  I  rise 
With  splendor  of  strength  iu  my  bones, 
'With  fulness  of  light  in  my  eyes  I 

n. 

Let  me  lie  in  my  darkness  alone 
And  gather  my  strength  as  in  sleep, 

Till  my  Umbs  be  made  Ussom  to  leap. 

And  sudden  to  smite  be  my  hands 
When  the  music  of  battle  is  blown. 

And  war-songs  are  shaking  the  lands  I 

m. 

You  dreamt,  0  my  Masters  I  that  I 
Was  down  in  tlie  dust  evermore. 

That,  pass’d  from  the  porch  of  your  door, 
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I  lost  all  the  strenffth  that  I  won 
To  smite  you  who  doomed  me  to  die : 
But  wait  till  my  slumber  is  done. 

IV. 

What  know  you,  0  Masters  of  mine  I 
Of  will  stron)?  and  fierce  as  the  sea, 

Of  venircanco  that  ever  will  bo 
While  a  breath  iu  my  body  remains? 

(io,  heat  your  cold  blood  with  your  wine, 
I  w’as  made  with  my  fire  iu  my  veins  I 


V. 

Doomcil  was  the  Ood  ye  adore. 

Spat  upon,  bufieted,  killed ; 

His  blood  ou  the  pillar  was  spilled. 
On  the  pavement  did  settle  and  smoke : 

Is  yours  any  love  that  He  bore. 

Are  yours  any  words  that  lie  spoke  ? 


Rcsurgam  1  The  hillside  is  steep. 

The  cross  crushes  bodj'  and  limb. 

The  grave  has  a  mouth  that  is  grim 
To  shut  out  the  sun  from  my  eyes : 

What  matter — I  sink  to  my  sleep. 

The  sun  will  remain  till  1  rise. 

J.J.  M. 


A  LAMENT. 

0  FOB  the  forests  of  fair  Arcady  I 
The  Dryads  dancing  in  the  leafy  dell  I 
0  for  the  umbrage  of  Pelasgic  tree. 

With  Hamadryads  in  the  rind  to  dw'elll 
The  sorrel  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  Faun ! 

The  wood-nymph’s  gambol  o’er  the  greenwood 
lawn  I 

The  reign  of  youthful  Bacchus  now  no  more 
Peoples  the  glade  with  sprites  of  antique 
grace: 

The  sedgy  reed  no  longer  to  the  core 
Thrills  with  the  pipings  lipped  with  quaint 
grimace ; 

No  more  sliall  syrinx  sound  about  the  boles. 

Or  foot  of  Satyr  fright  Boeotian  moles. 

Pan  wnth  the  riot  of  his  rabble  troop, 

Narcissus  brooding  o’er  the  fatal  pool, 

Diana  girded  by  a  virgin  group, 

Silenus  reeling  like  the  wine-king’s  fool. 

No  more  may  wander  thro’  the  Lesbian  woods. 
Or  break  the  stillness  of  their  solitudes. 

Thy  jocund  voice.  Sylvanus,  now  is  dumb ! 

No  cry  of  Dryope  again  may  sound 
When  the  faint  odor  of  the  lotus  bloom 

Floats  with  the  zephyr  o’er  the  Grecian 
gr.>und; 

E’en  Ariadne’s  pensive  love  is  o’er, 

Though  guarded  not  by  ghastly  Minotaur. 

Time  was  when  thro’  the  dusky  vales  of  Crete 
The  linnet,  pi<jht  with  plumes  of  tawny  gold, 
Within  the  thicket  rustled  till  the  sweet 
And  fragile  blossoms  fluttered  to  the  mould, 
Arousing  from  her  lair  among  the  weeds 
The  dismal  Lamia  twined  in  rosy  bredes : 


The  woful  Lamia  with  her  weeping  eyes. 

The  awful  Lamia  with  her  gate  of  gloom. 

The  serpent-demon  garbed  iu  ruddy  dyes. 

Her  horror  shrouded  in  a  radiant  bloom, 
W’here,  hid  beneath  the  stalks  and  fragrant 
bells, 

Lurked  the  live  poison  of  earth’s  asphodels 

(From  “Aletheia,"  by  Charles  Kent.) 


AT  TWENTY-THREE. 

Life  is  delight,  each  hour  that  passes  over 
Comes  like  a  maiden’s  kisses  to  her  lover. 
Comes  like  the  fresh  breath  of  the  mountain 
breeze. 

Comes  like  the  south  wind  trembling  through 
the  trees ; 

Or  like  the  song  of  larks  above  the  heather. 

Or  like  a  murmurous  hum  in  sultry  weather, — 
A  dreamy  bliss  that  knows  no  waking  sorrow, 
A  present  joy  that  craves  no  happier  morrow, 
W’hen  Love  enthralls  us  till  we  hug  the  chain. 
And  Beauty’s  smile  is  worth  a  miser’s  gain ; 
When  Hope  is  better  than  reality. 

And  Faith  is  boundless  as  the  boundless  sea. 

Let  worn-out  cynics  tell  us  Life’s  a  jest. 

We  know  its  glory  and  we  feel  its  zest ; 

Let  parsons,  languid  on  fat  livings,  preach. 

That  joy  is  something  always  out  of  reach ; 

Let  pale  ascetics  deem  God’s  world  a  gin 
To  lure  mankind  and  womankind  to  sin, — 

We  reck  not  if  dyspeptic  fools  agree. 

But  laugh  such  creeds  to  scorn  at  twenty -three. 

What  though  ’tis  true  that  youth  glides  swiftly 
past ; 

That  if  we  live  we  wear  gray  hairs  at  last ; 
That  the  keen  rapture,  and  the  wild  delight. 
The  joyous  freedom  of  our  manhood’s  might, 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  passion  and  the  glory, 
Are  transient  features  of  a  transient  story, — 
That  Love  itself— youth’s  twin, — will  scarcely 
stay 

Till  Life  has  reached  the  summer  of  its  day ; 
That  even  She,  the  maiden  of  our  Spring, 

May  fade  ere  Autumn’s  fruits  be  ripening  ? — 
Time  passes  on  but  leaves  its  giAs  behind, 

Rest  for  the  heart  and  riches  for  the  mind. 

If  every  year  a  golden  apple  fad. 

Each  year  makes  captive  of  some  glorious 
thrall ; 

Truth,  knowledge,  virtue, — all  are  ours  to  gain : 
Life  stretches  onward  like  an  unknown  main. 
Life  stretches  upward  to  the  starry  maze ; 

God’s  gates  fiy  open  at  our  ardent  gaze ; 

A  dazzling  ray  illumes  the  crystal  sea. 

When  Heaven  lies  near  to  earth  at  twenty- 
three. 

John  Dennis. 


“THE  LATEST  DECALOGUE.” 

(BT  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.) 

“Tnou  shalt  have  one  God  only;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two? 

No  graven  images  may  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency : 
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Swear  not  at  all ;  for,  for  thy  curae 
Tliine  enemy  ia  none  the  worse : 

At  church  on  Sunday  to  attend 
Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend : 
Honor  thy  parents ;  that  is,  all 
From  whom  advancement  may  befall : 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  but  need’st  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive : 

Do  not  adultery  commit ; 

Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it:  ‘ 

Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  an  empty  feat, 
When  it’s  so  lucrative  to  cheat: 

Bear  not  false  witness ;  let  tlie  lie 
Have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly : 

Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  but  tradition 
Approves  all  forms  of  competition." 


SUNSET. 

WuES  stream  and  lake  of  golden  light 
Among  the  ranging  clouds  appear. 

And  mountain  flowers  on  chalice  bright 
Rcvoal  the  Evening's  crystal  tear ; 

Then  let  me  wander  all  along 

The  shadowy  lawn  of  wooded  hill. 

And  silent  hear  the  thrush’s  song 
Above  the  river  broad  and  still. 

‘Tis  peace  to  see  the  meadow’s  peace, 
’Tis  joy  to  hail  the  glow  around. 

As  restless  day  and  trouble  cense 
On  yonder  sunset's  holy  ground. 


LITERARY 

Lothair.  By  the  Right  lion.  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli.  New  York :  D.  Ap]>Uhm  dt  Co.,  1870. 

In  one  of  our  literary  notes  last  month  we 
mentioned  the  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  excitement  which  it  was 
producing  among  publishers  and  readers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantia  This  excitement  has  just 
culminated  in  the  appearance  of  the  book, — the 
reviews,  newspapers,  and  private  critics  have 
had  their  usual  shout  over  it, — and  yet  before 
this  page  reaches  our  readers  the  theme  will 
probably  already  have  liecome  stale,  if  not  un¬ 
profitable.  For  we  question  if,  except  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  profited  largely  by  the  general 
curiosity  to  see  a  uovel  from  the  pon  of  the  great 
English  ex-Premier,  there  are  any  who  have 
not  felt  disappointed  in  “Lothair."  It  is  not  a 
book  of  the  kind  which  awakens  more  than 
temporary  interest;  and  it  would  scarcely  have 
done  that  but  for  the  fact  of  its  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  man  who  so  dazzled  us  thirty  years 
ago,  and  whose  destiny  since  then  has  been  so 
conspicuous  and  remarkable,  and  so  different  from 
what  would  then  have  been  predicted.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  the  same  intellectual  brilliancy  which 
we  found  in  his  earlier  and  more  celebrated  works, 
the  same  deftness  and  pungency  of  satire,  the 
same  artistic  touches,  and  the  same  tropic  splen¬ 
dor  of  scenic  description.  The  hand  has  lost  none 
of  its  cunning  in  these  respects.  But  there  are 
also  the  same  extravagance,  the  same  self-con¬ 
scious  artificiality,  and  the  same  tendency  to 
“dukism"  and  a  “ duchessy  ”  state  of  society; 
and  we  seem  to  miss  a  certain  fine  ardor  of  ima¬ 
gination,  the  buoyant  vivacity  of  youth,  and  an 
almost  defiant  independence  of  thought,  which 
formed  the  charm  of  all  his  earlier  works, — 
“  Ck)ningsby  ”  for  instance.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  himself  agaiu,— the  first  chapter  re¬ 
veals  the  workman, — but  w'e  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  he  has  lost  much  and  gained  nothing 
during  his  long  divorce  fiom  fiction,  that  he  has 
retained  his  faults  and  lost  a  good  deal  of  the 
brilliancy  which  redeemed  them.  This  may  pos¬ 
sibly  arise  from  the  fact  that  we  apply  a  Iiigher 
standard  of  criticism  to  novels  now  than  we  did 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  we  expect 
more  from  Mr.  Disraeli  the  famous  statesman, 
than  we  did  from  Mr.  Disraeli  the  brilliant  and 
witty  young  novelist;  but  the  critics  generally 
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seem  to  agree  that  there  is  something  more.  It 
is  impossible,  moreover,  to  read  “  Lothair,"  with 
its  “  high  and  mighty  people,”  its  DU  Sufxrii  and 
mythologic  personages,  without  being  conscious 
of  what  a  terribly  effective  satire  Thackeray 
would  make  upon  it  if  he  were  alive  now  and 
could  give  us  another  instalment  of  '*  Codlings- 
by.” 

“  Lothair,”  who  gives  the  title  to  the  novel, 
and  is  of  course  its  hero,  is  a  young  lord  whoso 
“  vast  inheritance  was  in  many  counties  and  in 
more  than  one  kingdom,”  and  ho  is  surrounded 
with  dukes  and  duchesses,  and  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  and  lords,  and  generals,  aud  cardinals, 
and  monsignores, — created  and  endowed  with 
that  reckless  liberality  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
always  beeu  remarkable  as  a  writer.  Their 
gorgeousuess  is  something  grand  and  peculiar, 
though  not  at  all  gloomy,  and  their  wealth  only 
less  than  tliat  of  Lothair  himself.  Ix>tlukir  is 
nineteen  when  he  comes  upon  the  scene ;  both 
his  parents  are  dead ;  and  one  of  his  guardians  ia 
a  rigi^  bigoted  Scotch  Presbyterian,  while  the 
other  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal  All  his  as¬ 
sociates  are  of  course  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  after  the  custom  of  the  English  aristoc¬ 
racy,  except  the  one  family  to  which  he  becomes 
principally  indebted,  who  are  all  converts  to 
Rome.  The  chief  interest  of  the  story  hinges 
upon  the  struggles  between  these  rival  ecde.si- 
astical  interests  for  the  allegiance  of  My  Lord  “  of 
Muriel  Towers  ”  and  other  estates  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Very  great  skill  is  exhibited  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  developing  this  subtle  contest,  and  he  makes 
a  favorable  impression  upon  us  by  the  dialectical 
force  and  perfect  candor  with  which  he  presents 
the  claims  and  arguments  of  a  cult  with  which 
he  evidently  has  little  sympathy.  Common 
sense  and  the  instincts  generated  by  love  tri¬ 
umph  at  last ;  but  the  result,  is  by  no  means  pe  r- 
mitted  to  appear  as  a  “  foregone  conclusion.” 
Many  probably  expected  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
devote  himself  in  his  new  “political  novel”  to 
the  political  questions  which  have  agitated  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  past  few  years ;  but  he  touches 
only  upon  Fenianism  aud  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
and  that  in  the  most  cursory  aud  incidental  man¬ 
ner.  “  Lotliair  ”  seems  to  have  as  little  political 
purpose  in  it  as  “  Henrietta  Temple.” 

Most  of  the  male  characters  in  “Lothair,” 
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though  probably  just  a  little  exaggerated,  are  skil- 
fuUy  and  firmly  drawn ;  especially  those  who  act 
tlie  part  of  Roman  Catholics.  Indeed,  these  lat¬ 
ter  arc  presented  so  realistically  that  it  is  ru¬ 
mored  that  a  certain  Monsignor  Capel,  who 
figures  in  the  book  as  “Monsignor  Catesby," 
is  about  to  institute  a  suit  for  libel.  But  it  is  in 
his  female  characters  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  al¬ 
ways  failed,  llis  women  are  “a  perfumed  mys¬ 
tery, — a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  lovely 
faces,  swelling  busts,  rounded  arms,  and  trail¬ 
ing  trains.”  Whether  they  are  eighteen  or  forty 
(women  never  get  beyond  forty  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
world),  they  all  act  alike,  8|)cak  alike,  and  appa¬ 
rently  think  alike.  “Lady  Corisande,”  who,  from 
her  relations  with  Lothair,  is  one  of  the  heroines 
of  the  novel,  is  represented  as  being  of  a  difler- 
ent  nature  from  her  sis'era;  but  we  should 
never  have  discovered  it  if  we  did  not  have  the 
author’s  word  for  it.  Theodora,  the  beautiful 
Oaribaldian,  has  more  individuality  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  book,  and  is  an  ambitious 
attempt  at  drawing  a  noble  character;  but  the 
conception  is  theatrical  rather  than  dramatic,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  but  would  pronounce 
her  not  onlj'  untrue  to  nature,  but  inconsistent 
with  herself. 

Altogether,  “  Lothair,"  though  pleasant  enough 
reading,  will  scarcely  add  anything  to  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  fame.  It  comes  l^efore  the  world  as 
a  “  political  novel,”  but  if  it  have  any  political 
effect  at  all  it  will  probably  be  to  complicate 
his  relations  with  the  haughtiest  and  most  sen¬ 
sitive  aristocracy  in  the  world,  whose  members 
are  the  most  influential  constituents  of  a  party 
of  wliich  ho  is  the  recogiiizod  leader. 

The  Life  of  liifmarrk.  By  John  Gkoroe  Louis 
IIeskkibl.  Translated  by  Kenneth  R  H.  M.\o- 
KEN7.IE,  F.S.A.  New  York:  Harper  <fc  Bro$., 
1870. 

This  is  a  biography  written  in  the  good  old 
style,  when  an  author  took  it  for  granted  that  if 
we  felt  interested  enough  in  his  subject  to  read 
about  him  at  all,  wo  were  desirous  of  learning  all 
about  his  ancestors,  their  condition  and  charaeter- 
istiwi,  and  the  minutest  details  of  his  private  life. 
Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  author’s  space  is  consumed  in 
telling  us  of  “The  Bismarcks  of  Olden  Time,” 
and  several  hours  are  spent  in  reading  before  the 
hero  of  the  story  is  fortunate  enough  to  bo  bom. 
It  is  very  interesting  reading,  however,  and 
well  worth  the  time  which  is  devoted  to  it ;  for 
those  old  Bismarcks  were  not  only  very  inte¬ 
resting  personages  in  themselves,  but  they  liv¬ 
ed  through  a  most  interesting  historic  period. 
Mr.  Hosekiel  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  thoroughly  concerning  the  details  of  his 
theme,  and  he  gives  us  a  valuable  glimpse  of  the 
condition  of  society  in  Central  Europe  in  the  days 
of  the  Margraves,  when  German  civilization  began 
to  impinge  upon  the  territory  of  the  Sclaves.  At 
length,  on  page  lO.’l,  we  learn  that  Otto  Edward 
Leopold  von  Bismarck  was  bom  at  Schonhausen 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1815,  and  from  this  time 
the  career  of  the  Minister-President  is  developed 
with  a  skill  and  amplitude  and  picturesqueness 
w'hich  make  us  close  the  volume  with  reluctance 
at  the  end. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Count  Bis¬ 


marck’s  life  is  of  such  recent  date,  and  has  been 
so  prominently  before  the  public, — it  is  only  a 
few  months  since  a  sketch  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic, — that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  here.  Every  one  probably  who 
reads  at  all  has  a  conception  more  or  less  accu¬ 
rate  of  the  great  I’mssiaii  statesman,  and  yet  Mr. 
Hesekiel  in  the  present  volume  presents  some  as¬ 
pects  of  his  character  which  the  world  can  scarce¬ 
ly  have  suspected.  Who  that  knows  of  Bis¬ 
marck  as  the  stem,  precise,  autocratic  minister, 
whose  “  thoroughness  "in  diplomacy  emshed  Aus¬ 
tria  in  the  war  of  18(16,  and  whose  method  of 
dragooning  his  recalcitrant  Parliament  into  sub¬ 
mission  has  so  aroused  our  indignation,  would 
suspect  him  of  having  a  dreamy,  sentimentalizing, 
nature-loving  side  to  his  character?  And  yet 
hero  it  is  in  his  own  letters,  that  are  scattered  li¬ 
berally  through  the  volume,  in  which  be  deplores 
the  burden  of  office,  longs  for  his  olium  cum  dig- 
nitate  in  the  country,  and  writes  of  natural  scen¬ 
ery  like  an  itinerant  artist.  His  family  affections 
also  are  sliown  to  be  of  the  waraiest,  and  his  taste 
for  domestic  life  genuine ;  and  altogether  ho  im¬ 
presses  us  as  a  sincere,  honorable,  and  able, 
through  somewhat  narrow  man. 

Mr.  Hesekiel’s  biography  is  a  very  good  one, 
far  better  than  we  usually  get  of  a  living  man, 
and  will  have  the  effeot  on  the  whole  of  making 
the  world  think  more  kindly  of  Bismarck.  He 
(llcsokiel)  lapses  occasionally  into  what  looks  sus¬ 
piciously  like  tlunkeyism ;  his  estimate  is  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  one  of  a  personal  admirer,  and  he  ex¬ 
hibits  at  times  a  childish  ignorance  of  political 
science ;  but  he  is  sincere  and  honest,  and  has  had 
access  to  family  letters  and  a  goodly  array  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

Mr.  Mackenzie’s  translation  is  also  good, 
though  he  sometimes  muddles  his  English  with 
German  idioms ;  and  the  only  serious  blemish  of 
the  volume  is  the  Editor's  Preface.  This  consists 
of  some  rambling  paragraphs  containing  a  not 
very  original  condensation  of  the  biography  which 
is  already  in  the  volume,  and  an  altogether  un¬ 
necessary,  ineffective,  and  pointless  plea  for  “  the 
divine  right  of  kings.”  Bismarck  is  a  statesman, 
with  all  the  opportunities  that  a  statesman  has  in 
the  very  midst  of  European  civilization;  and  the 
judgment  of  posterity  will  be  based  not  upion 
whether  he  acted  in  accordance  with  a  romantic 
idea  of  fealty  to  his  king,  but  upon  the  ultimate 
influence  which  his  policy  will  have  on  Germany 
itself  and  on  the  general  progress  of  civilization. 
Strange  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  may  think  it,  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  he  has  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Heview,  “  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  attacks,  by 
no  means  honorably  or  reasonably  made,  upon 
Count  Bismarck.”  are,  in  their  estimate  of  his 
statesmanship  at  least,  the  verdict  which  History 
will  in  all  probability  pass  upon  him. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  thoroughly 
German,  and  are  very  good. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Other  Sketches. 
By  F.  BRirr  Habte.  ^ston :  Eieldn.  Osgood  &  Co. 

We  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity,  or 
rather  wo  may  as  well  confess  that  wo  have  long 
neglected  making  an  opportunity,  of  mentioning 
the  Overland  Monthly;  that  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine  which,  in  spite  of  her  gold,  and  perennial 
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fruits,  and  sequoia  trees,  and  sierras,  and  strange 
oaths,  must  be  reckoned  the  most  remarkable 
thing  that  California  has  produced. 

Its  publication  was  commenced  just  two  years 
ago,  aud  with  the  first  number  the  Overland  took 
its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  our  periodical  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  ail  the  magazines  published  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  thor¬ 
oughly  American,  which  gives  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  civilization  whicli  produced  it,  its 
form  aud  substance ;  for  though  its  articles  arc, 
end  have  been,  read  with  equal  interest  here, 
iu  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  them  which  could  have  been 
written  elsewhere  than  on  the  Californian  coast 

To  take  two  or  more  of  our  Eastern  magazines 
is  usually  merely  to  widen  the  range  of  our  read¬ 
ing, — they  difler  from  each  other  in  degree  but 
not  in  kind, — but  to  him  who  takes  the  Atlantic, 
or  Putnatii’s,  or  the  Galaxy,  or  Uarjter's,  or  the 
Eclectic,  we  can  promise  that  if  ho  adds  the  Over¬ 
land  to  his  list  he  will  find  literature  fully  as 
good  in  its  way  and  which  breathes  of  the  fresh¬ 
ness.  tlie  vigor,  and  the  novelty  of  “  the  marvel¬ 
lous  land  of  the  West." 

Mr.  F.  Bret  Haete  is  the  editor  of  the  Over¬ 
land;  and  the  most  striking  aud  characteristic 
papers  which  have  ap]>eared  in  its  pages  were  the 
stories,  sketches,  and  criticisms  contributed  by  his 
pen.  Tliese  papers  attracted  very  general  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  their  appearance ;  and  as  the 
present  little  volume  is  composed  of  the  stories 
and  sketches  exclusively,  it  may  lack  somewhat 
the  element  of  freshness  to  those  wlio  keep  up 
with  magazine  literature.  Emerson,  however, 
we  believe  it  is  who  says  that  “  what  is  worth 
reading  once  should  bo  read  twice,”  and  we  have 
re-read  the  whole  of  them  with  a  pleasure  if  pos¬ 
sible  greater  than  at  first  It  is  an  intense  grati¬ 
fication  not  too  often  reserved  for  the  jaded  pro¬ 
fessional  reader. 

Mr.  Harte,  in  his  stories,  has  hit  upon  a  vein  as 
entirely  individual  and  original  as  that  which  was 
opened  by  Dickens  in  Oliver  Twist  The  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  takes  are  of  the  most  unpromis¬ 
ing  character,  being  episodes  in  the  fierce,  brutal, 
lawless  life  of  the  early  California  settlers,  and,  in 
ordinary  hands,  would  be  merely  vulgar  where 
they  were  not  insignificant ;  but  Mr.  Harte  illumi¬ 
nates  them  with  the  refining  light  of  genius,  and 
proves  to  us  once  more  that  things  which  on  the 
surface  are  of  the  lowliest  and  most  repulsive,  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  highest  poetry  and  art. 
He  is  a  perfect  master  of  pathos,  and  a  genuine 
humorist,  and  the  pendulum  of  his  imagination 
constantly  “swings  twixt  a  smile  and  a  tear.” 
Still,  he  is  no  maudlin  sentimentalist  perpetually 
setting  traps  for  his  reader's  feelings,  nor  does 
he  fall  into  Dickens's  fault  of  insisting  too  strongly 
upon  a  laugh.  His  stories,  though  the  merest 
outline  sketches,  rarely  filling  more  than  a  dozen 
pages,  are  constructed  wiih  the  most  consummate 
skill,  and  will  repay  study  for  their  art  as  well  as 
for  their  interest  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
why  “The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  and  “The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat"  sud  “Mliss,”  and 
“  Tennessee’s  Partner”  (but  if  we  go  on  we  shall 
enumerate  them  all)  are  not  simply  perfect  of 
their  kind.  Our  literature  certainly  possesses  no 
model  by  following  which  they  could  be  improved. 
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Mr.  Harte  himself  says  that  in  writing  these 
sketches,  “  I  fear  I  cannot  claim  any  higher  mo¬ 
tive  than  to  illustrate  an  era  of  which  Califomiun 
history  has  preserved  the  incidents  more  often 
than  the  character  of  the  actors, — an  era  which 
the  panegyrist  was  too  often  content  to  bridge 
over  with  a  general  compliment  to  its  survivors, — 
an  era  still  so  recent  that  in  attempting  to  revive 
its  poetry,  I  am  conscious  also  of  awakening  the 
more  prosaic  recollections  of  these  same  survivors, 
— and  yet  an  era  replete  with  a  certain  heroic 
Greek  poetry;  of  which  perhaps  none  were  more 
uuconseious  than  the  heroes  themselves.  Aud  I 
shall  be  quite  content  to  have  collected  hero 
merely  the  materials  for  the  Iliad  that  is  yet  to 
be  sung.” 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  ho  has 
no^  only  collected  the  materials,  but  has  sung  a 
fitting  prelude  to  any  Iliad  that  may  be  con¬ 
structed  out  of  them  in  the  future. 

The  Ptivate  Life  of  Galileo.  Boston:  XichoU 
dk  Xoyet,  1870. 

Should  the  Cktmtean  theosophy  ever  become  the 
religion  of  scientific  men  there  is  probably  no  groat 
man,  living  or  dead,  who  would  receive  a  more 
immediate  apotheosis  than  Galileo  Galilei.  He  is 
not  only  forever  interesting  to  mankind  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  isochronal  vibrations  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  which  gave  us  our  modem  timepieces,  of 
the  telescope,  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the  Rings 
of  Saturn,  of  the  moon’s  libration,  and  as  the  great 
antagonist  of  the  Ptolemaic  system;  but  he  is 
beloved  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Trutli, 
for  the  fine  nobility  of  hLs  character,  and  for  the 
simplicity  and  kindliness  of  his  nature. 

This  kindly  impression  will  be  deepened  and 
justified  by  the  present  volume,  for  tliough  the 
author  has  modestly  withheld  his  name,  he  has 
given  us  a  very  skilful  and  satisfactory  as  well  as 
most  fascinating  work.  “The  Private  Life  of 
Galileo”  is  of  course  much  less  comprehensive 
than  some  other  biographies  which  have  apjiear- 
ed,  as  it  presents  one  aspect  only  of  the  great 
man’s  character.  The  author  has  extracted  from 
the  various  authentic  “  remains  "  just  those  de¬ 
tails  which  relate  to  Galileo’s  personal  and  domes¬ 
tic  history.  Enough  only  of  his  discoveries  and 
of  his  public  career  are  given  to  enable  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  life  as  a  whole. 

The  volume  is  compiled  principally,  in  fact  al¬ 
most  entirely,  from  the  letters  of  Galileo  himself 
and  those  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Sister  Maria 
Celeste,  a  nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  St. 
Matthew  in  Florence.  The  letters  of  this  sweet, 
gentle  nun  are  the  feature  of  the  work,  and  the 
life  and  character  they  reveal  would  be  perfectly 
idyllic  in  their  beauty  and  tenderness  were  it  not 
for  the  mournful  reality  of  her  destiny.  Sister 
Maria  Celeste  was,  as  Galileo,  broken-hearted  at 
her  death,  wrote  to  a  friend,  “  a  woman  of  exqui¬ 
site  mind  and  singular  goodness ;  ”  and  immured 
in  a  convent  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  all  the  love 
and  tenderness  of  her  woman’s  nature  wore  lav¬ 
ished  upon  her  father.  He  was  her  “patron 
saint,”  as  she  called  him,  her  Devoto;  and,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him  by  a  cruel  fate,  the  exquisite  but 
unconscious  pathos  of  her  letters  shows  how  true 
it  is  that  the  highest  poetry  of  the  race  is  wrung 
out  of  the  anguish  aud  suffering  of  the  individual. 
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Fortunately,  moreover,  these  letters  are  translat¬ 
ed  with  a  gT&co  and  felicity  which  almost  makes 
ua  8u.«poct  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  North  Britixh  Review  says 
of  the  book : — “It  presents  a  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  view  of  Italian  manners  and  society  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows 
how  strong  was  the  feeling  of  family  communism, 
how  fully  recognized  was  the  right  of  brothers  and 
cousins  to  prey  on  a  more  fortunate  kinsman,  and 
how  strongly  the  domestic  affections  worked  in  spite 
of  the  domestic  disorganization  which  forbade  a 
family  to  keep  unmarried  daughters  at  home,  and 
consigned  them  at  an  early  ago  to  convents.  With 
regard  to  the  great  moral  moment  of  Galileo’s 
life, — his  abjuration  of  a  doctrine  which  he  believ¬ 
ed, — the  details  given  in  this  book  tend  to  reduce 
the  philosopher’s  lapses  to  a  minimum.  Ilis  con¬ 
duct  was  neither  saintly  nor  heroic ;  for  he  was 
certainly  bound,  whatever  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quences,  not  to  deny  what  ho  knew  to  be  true. 
But  the  difficulties  of  his  own  conscience,  in 
weighing  tjie  relative  importance  of  truths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  and  duties  of  diflerent  obligation,  the 
active  interference  of  powerful  friends,  who  almost 
removed  the  conduct  of  his  own  case  from  his 
own  hands,  and  the  weakness  and  weariness  of 
old  age,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  make  up  a  mass  of 
greatly  extenuating  circumstances.” 

The  text  of  the  celebrated  “  Sentence  ”  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition,  and  the  “  Abjuration  "  which 
Galileo  was  compelled  to  sign,  are  added  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  volume,  and  give  us  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  “nurse our  wrath”  as  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  way  in  which  “  the  greatest  man  then 
living  in  tlie  world  ”  was  treated  by  as  ignorant 
and  worthless  a  set  of  knaves  as  the  world  ever 
saw  placed  in  power. 

It  is  soothing  to  our  indignation,  however,  to 
reflect  that  “  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  round 
its  revenges,”  and  that  the  poor  fools  who  pre¬ 
maturely  extinguished  the  light  of  an  imperial  in¬ 
tellect  by  truckling  to  the  caprices  of  a  vain,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  rancorous  old  man,  consigned  them¬ 
selves  at  the  same  time  to  everlasting  infamy.  We 
can  also  be  thankful,  as  we  read  this  “  Sentence  ” 
and  compare  the  times  which  it  illustrates  with 
our  own,  that  the  human  intellect  has  at  last 
escaped  from  the  clutches  of  “  the  Church.” 

^^odem  British  Essayists.  New  Edition.  Now 
York :  Z>.  Appleton  <k  Co. 

From  the  old  plates  of  their  original  edition 
Messrs.  Appleton  A  Co.  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Modern 
British  Essayists, — books  which  in  some  shape 
or  other  ought  to  be  in  every  library  or  collec¬ 
tion. 

The  essayists  included  in  this  series  are  Car¬ 
lyle,  Macaulay,  Mackintosh,  Alison,  Sydney 
^ith.  Prof.  Wilson,  Talfourd,  and  Stephen, 
making  six  stout  volumes  in  all,  and  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  the  same  space  more 
sound  thought  and  good  criticism.  The  volumes 
are  large  8vo,  printed  upon  good  paper  and  bound 
in  red  cloth;  and  though  the  type  is  not  so 
legible  as  one  who  has  a  great  deal  of  reading 
to  do  could  wish,  yet  they  are  very  cheap  at  the 
price,  which  is  two  dollars  each. 


In  preparing  our  article  on  Mr.  Beecher  last 
mouth  we  derived  much  valuable  assistance  from 
a  paper  in  “  The  Men  of  our  Times  ”  which  was 
courteously  furnished  us  by  the  publishers.  This 
volume  contains  brief  sketches  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  our  times  in  this  country,  written  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and,  like  most  of  her 
work,  will  be  found  entertaining  and  instructive. 
“  Men  of  our  Times  ”  is  a  subscription  book,  and 
is  issued  by  the  Hartford  Publishing  Co.,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Thk  National  Publishing  Co.  (of  Phila.)  an¬ 
nounce  the  immediate  publication  of  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  “  Constitutional 
View  of  the  Late  War  Between  the  States,"  by  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  Stephens.  We  have  looked  over  some 
specimen  sheets  of  the  work,  and  though  this  is 
a  treacherous  basis  for  judgment.  Mr.  Stephens 
seems  to  us  to  have  lost  none  of  his  old  vigor  and 
subtlety,  notwithstanding  his  prolonged  ill-health. 
The  book  is  published  by  subscription,  and  sold 
only  through  agents. 
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SCIENCE. 

Deep-sea  Explorations. — Philosophers  had  im- 
tftined  that  all  life  would  cease  at  au  ocean  depth 
of  800  fathoms,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
deep  sea  was  everywhere  thirty-nine  degrees. 
It  was  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  abundant  life 
existed  at  far  greater  depths,  and  that  the  deep- 
sea  temperature  varied  within  somewhat  wide 
limits.  More  remarkable  still,  it  was  found  that 
a  difference  in  bottom  temperature  between  thirty- 
two  degrees  and  forty-seven  degrees  existed  at 
points  only  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  beneath  an  uniform  surface  temperature  of 
about  fifty-two  degrees ;  and  that  where  this  was 
the  case  in  the  cold  area  the  bottom  was  formed 
of  barren  sandstone,  mingled  with  fragments  of 
older  rock,  and  inhabit^  by  a  comparatively 
scanty  fauna,  of  an  arctic  or  boreal  character, 
while  in  the  adjacent  warm  area  tlie  bottom  sur¬ 
face  was  cretaceous,  and  the  more  abundant 
fauna  presented  characteristics  due  to  the  more 
temperate  climate.  Hence  an  upheaval  of  a  few 
miles  of  the  sea  bottom  subject  to  these  conditions 
would  present  to  the  geologist  of  the  future  two 
portions  of  surface  totally  different  in  their  struc¬ 
ture,  the  one  exhibiting  traces  of  a  depressed,  the 
other  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  and  yet  these 
formations  would  have  been  contemporaneous 
and  conterminous.  Wherever  similar  conditions 
are  found  upon  the  dry  land  of  the  present  day,  it 
had  been  supposed  that  the  high  and  the  low  tem¬ 
perature,  the  formation  of  chalk  and  the  formation 
of  sandstone,  must  have  been  separated  from 
each  other  by  long  periods,  and  the  discovery  that 
they  may  actually  co-exist  upon  adjacent  surfaces 
has  done  no  less  than  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
many  of  the  customary  assumptions  with  regard 
to  geological  time.  The  importance  of  these  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  considerations 
springing  from  them,  induced  the  Admiralty,  at 
the  renewed  instance  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  further  in¬ 
quiries.  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Porcupine,  Captain 
Calver,  B.N.,  was  fitted  up  in  the  way  suggested 
by  the  experience  gained  in  the  first  expedition, 
and  was  provided  with  proper  dredges  for  the 
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deep-sea,  hauling-in  machinery,  deep-sea  ther¬ 
mometers  defended  agmnst  pressure,  and  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  conduct  of  various  chemical  and  other 
inquiries.  She  left  Galway,  under  the  scientific 
charge  of  Mr.  Gwyn  JefiVeys,  on  the  18th  of  May 
last  year,  and  carried  on  the  exploration  in  a 
westerly  direction,  getting  into  deeper  and  deeper 
water,  until  she  reached  the  Porcupine  bank,  so 
named  from  one  of  her  former  surveys.  She  next 
proceeded  in  a  north-westerly  course  towards 
Rockall,  and  thence  returned  to  Donegal  Bay. 
In  this  cruise  the  dredging  and  temperature 
soundings  were  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
],5u0  fathoms.  Early  in  July  she  started  from 
Cork,  under  the  scientific  charge  of  Dr.  Wyville 
Thompson,  in  a  south-westerly  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  down  the  explorations  to  still 
greater  depths,  which  were  found  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  250  miles 
west  of  Ushant.  Hero  the  dredge  was  success¬ 
fully  worked  at  the  extraordinary  depth  of  2,435 
fathoms,  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  exceeding  by  500  fathoms  the  depth  from 
which  the  first  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  was  re¬ 
covered.  She  returned  in  about  a  fortnight,  and 
started  from  Belfast  in  August  for  a  tliird  cruise, 
under  the  scientific  charge  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wyville  Thompson.  The 
object  of  this  cruise  was  the  more  detailed  survey 
of  the  ground  previously  examined  by  the  Light¬ 
ning,  and  the  vessel  remained  out  until  September 
16,  1868,  visiting  Thorshaven,  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  Lcrw'ick.  The  rtsults  of  the  three 
expeditions  went  entirely  to  confirm,  and  in  many 
respects  to  enlarge,  the  conclusions  that  had  been 
drawn  from  the  more  limited  surveys  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Blood  and  Life. — The  numbers  of  the  Revue  des 
Cours  Srienti/igues  for  April  23d  and  80th  con¬ 
tain  a  r^sumd  of  the  excellent  lectures  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bernard  on  the  functions  of  the  blood.  If 
there  be  one  proposition  which  appears  to  be 
more  general  and  absolute  in  physiology  and 
medicine  than  another,  it  is  that  the  stoppage  of 
the  functions  of  the  blood  immediately  occasions 
death.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  adduce  exceptions, 
though,  doubtless,  only  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  statement.  It  is  true  that  if  one  of  the 
higher  animals  be  suddenly  deprived  of  its  blood 
it  will  at  once  expire,  for  the  blood  nourishes  the 
tissues  and  confers  their  special  properties  ujxin 
them;  but  their  denutrition,  i.e.  the  disappearance 
of  their  vital  manifestations,  may  be  more  or  less 
rapid,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  these 
manifestations  may  persist  for  a  long  time  after  the 
subtraction  of  the  blood.  This  may  be  observed 
at  any  time  in  a  cold-blooded  animal,  but  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  cold  season.  A  frog,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  preserve  its  vitality  for  as  long  as 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  withdrawal  of  its 
blood  in  winter,  showing  clearly  that  the  vital 
attributes  of  an  animal  are  resident  in  the  tissues 
and  not  in  the  blood  which  bathes  them.  So 
again,  if  in  a  frog  one  of  the  abdominal  veins  be 
ojjened,  and  feebly-saline  or  sugared  water  be  in¬ 
jected  till  all  the  blood  is  replaced  by  the  solution, 
or  even  by  mercury,  the  animal  will  still  move, 
leap,  and  manifest  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  life 
for  several  days.  If  the  web  of  the  foot  be  now 
examined  by  the  microscope,  a  fiuid  will  be  seen 
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to  circoUto  in  it  entirely  destitute  of  (flobules, 
which,  therefore,  have  been  entirely  removed 
without  suspending  the  vital  phenomena  The 
explanation  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  rod 
globules  of  the  blood  are  necessary  in  proportion 
as  the  tetnpKjrature  is  elevated,  and  the  vital  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  tissues  are  intensified.  In  win¬ 
ter  their  functions  are  almost  abolished  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cold,  and  direct  examination  shows 
that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  almost  as  bright  an 
in  the  arteries.  Phenomena  essentially  similar  in 
character  and  capable  of  an  analogous  explana¬ 
tion  are  afforded  by  the  hybernation  of  animals, 
and  in  the  cold  or  *' algide  ”  stage  of  cholera  in 
man,  during  which,  as  Magendie  showed  long  ago, 
the  circulation  may  really  completely  cease,  so 
that  no  blood  shall  flow  if  the  radial  or  even  if 
the  axillary  artery  be  opened,  and  yet  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  manifestations  of  life  continue.  In  both 
instances  a  considerable  reduction  of  tompwrature 
is  observed,  and  the  functions  of  the  red  corpus¬ 
cles  are  correspondingly  reduced  in  activity. 

The  rUtnelary  World  as  Seen  from  Space. — 
Let  us  imagine  an  observer  travelling  in  the  depths 
of  space,  to  such  a  distance  from  our  planetary 
world  as  would  enable  him  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  it  in  one  view.  If  the  direction  taken  by  him 
bo  that  contained  in  the  plane  of  the  Earth's 
orbit,  or  in  that  of  any  other  planetary  orbit,  he 
would  SCO  a  brilliant  star,  aliining  very  brightly, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  a  hundred  smaller  stars, 
some  lost  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  central  star, 
others  far  enough  from  it  to  allow  thorn  to  be 
more  easily  distinguished;  all  of  them,  however, 
inflnitely  less  bright  than  the  iSun,  and  varying 
in  brilliancy  according  to  their  apparent  distanoes 
from  the  lattor.  All  those  satellites  of  tlie  Sun 
would  be  seen  to  oscillate  about  its  disk,  describ¬ 
ing,  to  all  appearance,  right  lines  or  nearly  so,  as 
wo  observe  to  be  the  case  with  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which  wo  sec  move  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  that  planet.  Some  would  appear  to 
move  with  great  rapidity ;  they  would  he  those 
nearest  to  the  central  star  :  Mercury,  Vonus,  the 
Eartli,  and  Mars.  The  others  would  describe 
their  courses  much  more  slowly.  The  whole 
would  present  the  aspect  of  a  lenticular  mass  of 
star.s,  or,  if  the  distance  of  the  observer  were  too 
groat  to  allow  him  to  distinguish  the  different 
luminous  points,  of  a  bright  star  surrounded  by 
nebulous  matter  of  an  elongated  form. 

As  for  the  dimensions  of  the  planetary  system, 
at  least  as  we  know  them  at  the  present  time,  it  has 
a  diameter  equal  to  sixty  times  the  distance  of  the 
Sun  from  the  Earth,  or  about  6,700  millions  of 
miles.  If  wo  desire  to  form  some  idea  of  this 
immense  extent  of  space,  we  must  estimate  it  by 
the  time  which  certain  bodies  would  require  to 
pass  through  it  Dght,  which  progrcs.ses  at  the 
rate  of  180.000  miles  per  second,  requires  8  hours 
and  17  minutes  to  travel  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  planetary  system ;  as  for  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  if  it  continued  to  travel  with  a  uniform 
velocity  of  495  yards  por  second,  it  would  take 
no  less  than  62G  years  ;  sound  would  require  845 
years  to  travel  over  the  same  distance. 

The  thickness  of  planetary  space  is  much  less 
extensive  than  its  length.  In  considering  it 
represented  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 


plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  we  find  It  nineteen 
or  twenty  times  less  than  the  dimensions  of  the 
long  diameter,  or  about  ,S00,000,000  of  miles. 
— From  The  Sun,  by  Guillemin  (Charles  Scbib- 
XEB  &  Co.). 

Detection  of  Organic  Matter  in  Air. — Mr.  E.  T. 
Chapman,  followitig  a  line  of  research  indicated 
by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  extends  the  “ammonia  method  ” 
of  water  analysis  to  the  estimation  of  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  air.  By  the  aid  of  an  aspi¬ 
rator  he  draws  the  tfir  to  be  examined  through  a 
damp  layer  of  powdered  pumice  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  heatod  to  redness.  When  sufficient 
air  has  thus  been  deprived  of  organic  matter,  he 
transfers  the  pumice  to  a  retort  containing  water 
which  has  been  freed  from  ammonia  and  organic 
matter.  Having  now  communicated  the  organic 
impurities  of  the  air  to  the  water,  he  proceeds 
with  tlie  “  ammonia  method  ”  of  water  analysis. 
Air  collected  from  the  neighborhood  of  an  un- 
trapped  sink,  when  examined  in  this  way,  will  be 
found  to  contain  notable  quantities  of  volatile  and 
non-volatile  organic  matter. 

Dr.  Livingitone. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
said  that  ho  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  from 
the  month  of  May  last  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been 
at  Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great  Lake 
Tanganyiki,  and  that  there  his  advances  were 
stopped,  his  provisions  and  means  exhausted,  and 
most  of  his  attendants  gone,  lost,  or  dead,  though 
he  had  got  all  his  documents  with  him.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  that  ho  had  made  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
her  Majesty’s  Government  had  consented  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  relieving  Livingstone  from  ^n- 
eibar.  Dr.  Kirk  had  organized  some  supplies  to  be 
sent  to  him,  but  the  cholera  broke  out,  the  cara¬ 
van  was  paralyzed,  and  the  people  lost. 

A  Rond  Steamer. — A  locomotive  to  run  on  com¬ 
mon  roads  has  long  been  wanted,  and  now  the 
desideratum  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  road- 
steamer,  invented  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  civil 
engineer,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  baffled  other  inventors  by  a  very 
simple  means.  He  mounts  his  engine  on  broad 
wheels,  the  tires  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
thick  hoop  of  india-rubber ;  and,  thus  mounted,  it 
will  run  anywhere,  along  roads  or  lanes,  across 
meadows,  ploughed  fields,  or  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  sea.  It  runs,  too,  so  lightly  as  to  leave  no 
deep  ruts  behind.  It  will  draw  two  double  ploughs 
by  direct  draught,  and,  by  making  four  furrows  at 
once,  will  plough  a  field  speedily.  It  will  turn 
sharp  comers ;  can  bo  guid^  easUy  along  narrow 
streets;  and  is  altogether  so  efficient,  that  the 
question  of  cheap  transport  of  heavy  loads,  and 
the  feeding  of  railways  from  outlying  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  would  appear  to  be  solved.  With  this,  and 
Uie  Fairlie  locomotive  for  narrow  tramways,  all 
civilized  countries  may  supply  their  travelling  re¬ 
quirements  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  foregoing  makes  us  aware  of  an  addition 
to  the  many  economical  uses  of  india-mbber.  We 
once  visited  a  factory  where  some  forty  or  fifty 
coppersmiths  were  at  work  in  a  shop  above  our 
heads;  but,  what  was  remarkable,  scarcely  a 
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sound  of  their  noisy  hammering  could  bo  heard. 
On  going  up -stairs,  we  saw  the  explanation.  Each 
log  of  every  bench  rested  on  a  cushion  made  of 
india-rubber  cuttings.  This  completely  deadened 
the  sound,  which,  in  the  shop  below,  before  the 
cushions  were  introduced,  had  been  so  deafening 
that  the  workmen  there  employed  were  always  in 
a  state  of  rebellious  discontent,  and  threatening 
to  strike. 

A  Process  for  Preserving  Timber. — A  process 
for  preserving  timber  has  been  tried  in  New  York 
with  success.  There  is  in  all  green  wood  an 
amount  of  putrescible  matter  combined  with  the 
sap.  If  this  can  be  got  rid  of,  the  timber  will 
keep  sound ;  and  it  is  got  rid  of  by  soaking  the 
timl^r  in  a  solution  of  borax,  and  washing  after¬ 
wards  in  plain  water.  Borax  has  an  advantage 
over  some  other  chemical  substances  used  in  the 
seasoning  of  timber :  it  does  not  attack  or  weaken 
the  woody  6bre,  or  the  structural  tissues,  or  cel¬ 
lular  membranes,  however  delicate.  This  being 
the  case,  may  we  not  suppose  that  by  treating 
different  kinds  of  wood  with  borax,  a  delicate  ap¬ 
pearance  would  be  imparted,  which  would  render 
them  valuable  for  ornamental  purposes  ? 

Novel  Cure  for  Toothache. — ^  paper  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Odontologicsl 
Society,  describes  a  novel  method  of  curing  that 
kind  of  toothache  known  professionally  as  “  chron¬ 
ic  periodontitis.”  In  this  malad}-,  the  tooth  is  com¬ 
monly  somewhat  loose,  and  painful  to  bite  on,  with 
swelling  of  the  gum,  and  suppuration.  The  re¬ 
medy  is  called  “  replantation."  The  tooth  is 
taken  out ;  all  the  diseased  parts  are  scraped  from 
the  roots,  and  it  is  well  washed  and  disinfected  in 
carbolic  acid;  but  those  portions  of  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  which  are  commonly  attached  to  the  neck 
of  a  tooth,  and  appear  healthy,  are  not  scraped 
away.  The  socket  from  whic^  the  tooth  was 
drawn  is  also  properly  cleaned,  and  the  tooth  is 
put  back  into  its  former  place,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  takes  root,  and  fixes  itself  firmly  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  and  then  becomes  as  ser¬ 
viceable  as  the  other  teeth.  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  vital  force.  By  the  small  portion  of 
living  tissue  left  adherent  to  the  tooth,  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  jaw  is  renewed ;  and  though  failures 
occur,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  in  other 
surgical  operations,  they  will  become  fewer  as  the 
operators  acquire  experience.  The  teeth  are  so 
important  to  life  and  health,  that  whatever  tends 
to  preserve  them  should  be  encouraged. 

Education  in  London. — A  square  mile  in  the 
east  end  of  London,  including  the  worst  parts  of 
Bethnal  Green  and  adjoining  neighborhoods,  has 
been  carefully  explore^  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  is  done  therein  for  the  education  of  children. 
The  number  of  these  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  twelve  is  80,0U0,  of  whom  about  11,000  get 
some  kind  of  education.  In  an  article  on  the 
subject,  the  Times  points  out  that  to  provide  pro¬ 
per  school  accommodation  would  cost  £60,000, 
and  require  a  rate  of  3^  in  the  pound  for  sixty 
years ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  annual  cost  of 
instruction,  or  £15,000.  How  could  such  poor 
neighborhoods  pay  a  rate  sufficiently  high  to  meet 
this  outlay  7  A  grave  question ;  but  here  is  the 
answer.  In  that  square  mile  the  sum  spent  on 
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an  average  every  year  in  the  l)eor-shop8  and 
public-houses  amounts  to  £450,000!  If  the 
people  would  save  but  one  penny  out  of  eight 
they  now  spend  in  drink,  they  could  raise  among 
themselves  the  money  required  for  school  build¬ 
ings;  and  I  {)enny  in  every  28  would  pay  for  the 
schooling.  No  appeals  to  government  or  to  char¬ 
ity  would  then  bo  necessary.  Could  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  be  presented  of  the  power  of  the 
pence  7 

Medical  Electricity — Men  of  science  are  con¬ 
tinually  regretting  the  littleness  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  when  one  or  other  of  them  adds  some 
little  to  the  stock  of  what  we  know,  it  only  in¬ 
creases  hLs  consciousness  of  the  infinite  that  still 
remains  to  be  explored.  Medical  science  is  no 
farther  advanced  than  others ;  and,  as  ever  and 
anon  a  man  who  yesterday  was  a  picture  of 
health  to  morrow  dies  or  becomes  the  victim  of 
a  lingering  and  incurable  disease,  are  we  re¬ 
minded  of  the  impotence  of  human  effort  to  cope 
with  endless  forms  of  disease.  When  any  in¬ 
ventor,  therefore,  opens  out  a  new  field  of  inquiry, 
having  for  its  ultimate  result  the  benefit  of  frail 
humanity,  he  is  entitled  to  patient  and  thankful 
attention,  even  if  a  collateral  aim  be  his  own 
pecuniary  benefit.  The  potency  of  electricity  in 
its  action  on  the  human  frame  has  long  been 
known,  and  physieians  have  employed  it ;  but  Mr. 
Pulvermacher  has  been  the  first  to  develop  its 
application  into  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  study 
and  research.  Looking  at  the  question  philosophi¬ 
cally,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  magic  essence 
should  not  do  as  much  for  corporeal  man  as  it  has 
done,  and  yet  will  do,  for  his  intellectual  and  civil 
growth.  Why  should  not  the  mighty  power  which 
can  place  two  men  standing  at  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth  within  conversational  roach  of  each 
other,  perform  an  equally  important  work  in 
checking  and  overcoming  the  maladies  to  which 
the  organs  of  the  human  frame  are  subject  7  The 
difficulty  of  applying  electricity  to  the  body  has 
been  great,  and  the  results  have  been  in  the  same 
degree  uncertain.  Tlie  irregularity  of  the  currents, 
and  the  intermittent  character  of  the  applications 
have  been  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  successful 
employment  of  electricity  from  ordinary  batteries. 
Mr.  Pulvermacher,  however,  has  invent^  a  method 
of  overcoming  these  difficulties.  He  arranges  a 
number  of  tiny  cells  in  the  form  of  a  belt,  and 
these  are  charged  by  simply  dipping  them  in  vine¬ 
gar.  The  belts  are  flexible,  and  can  be  applied  to 
any  or  all  parts  of  the  body  with  the  greatc-st 
facility.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  power  can  be 
evolved  from  such  apparently  small  batteries ; 
but  by  watering  the  vinegar  before  dipping,  any 
desired  reduction  of  strength  can  be  obtained. 
The  applications  appear  to  be  most  successful 
when  intended  to  overcome  any  disease  arising 
from  sluggish  action  of  any  of  the  organs.  As 
powerful  galvanism  will  raise  a  dead  body  for  a 
short  time  to  apparent  life,  so,  with  a  milder 
power,  it  quickens  into  healthful  action  the  low 
vitality  of  the  body ;  overcomes  torpidity,  braces 
the  muscles,  and  gives  tone  and  strength  to  the 
nerves ;  and,  when  steadily  and  constantly  applied, 
as  it  easily  can  bo  by  the  Pulvermacher  chain 
bands,  effects  a  permanent  cure.  Many  of  the 
most  painful  and  obstinate  of  human  maladies  arise 
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from  the  low  action  of  the  organs — such  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  and  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  and  in  the  treatment  of  these  the  electrical 
chain  bands  have  been  most  signally  successful. 

Whert  do  DiamutuU  tome  from  f — Apparent 
extremes  tliat  sometimes  meet  are  the  dreams  of 
the  poet  and  the  realizations  of  the  philosopher. 
The  stars,  says  the  former,  are  diamonds  in  the 
sky:  diamonds,  says  one  who  in  1870  may  claim 
the  latter  title,  are  stars  upon  the  earth.  Who 
will  deny  that  they  have  too  many  virtues  to  be 
of  worldly  origin  7  And  to  no  mundane  process 
within  our  knowledge  can  their  birth  be  assigned. 
None  can  do  more  than  speculate  upon  their 
source,  and  suggest  what  it  might  have  been. 
The  theorist  who  claims  a  celestial  origin  for 
them  deserves  praise  for  his  boldness  at  all 
events;  and  his  deserts  for  the  validity  of  his 
suggestion  are  perhaps  as  great  as  those  of  the 
many  who  have  sought  to  explain  their  formation 
by  suppositional  terrestrial  actions.  The  sky- 
birth  of  the  diamond  is  suggested  by  a  Continental 
experimentalist,  who,  u[>on  the  strength  of  some 
preliminary  researches,  declares  that  intense  cold 
dissociates  chemical  elements  in  combination. 
The  “  pure  carbon  ’’  of  the  diamond  he  holds  to 
have  once  been  mingled  with  other  matters,  in 
masses  of  meteoric  nature  coursing  through  space ; 
and  he  argues  that  the  intense  cold  which  reigns 
in  stellar  space  (something  like  2UU°  below  zero) 
has  been  the  means  of  isolating  and  crystallizing 
the  carbon,  and  that  diamonds  have  fallen  from 
the  sky,  like  the  aerolites  whose  celestial  source 
is  well  known.  Laugh  who  will ;  disprove  who 
can  I  We  are  but  chroniclers  and  offer  no  opinion ; 
but  wo  can  tell  this  much,  that  the  location  of 
diamonds  upon  the  earth  will  agree  much  better 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  sky-source  than  an 
earth-source.  Those  Capo  specimens  that  are 
now  attracting  attention  are  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  only :  it  is  of  no  use  to  dig  for 
them:  this  looks  as  though  they  came  down 
rather  than  up. 

Spectrum  of  a  Candle-flame. — At  Mr.  Lockycr’s 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Saturday, 
April  2,  ho  showed  that  phenomena  observed  by 
his  now  method  of  spectroscopic  observation  in 
the  sun  may  bo  produced  in  the  common  candle- 
flame,  cure  being  taken  to  examine  the  flame,  as 
Mr.  Lockycr  examines  the  sun  itself,  namely,  by 
means  of  its  image  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  an 
outer  layer  of  sodium  vapor,  often  invisible  to 
the  unassisted  eye,  is  shown,  which  gives  a 
bright  lino  outside  the  spectrum  of  the  candle,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  red  flames  give  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  bright  lines  outside  that  of  the  sun’s  pho¬ 
tosphere.  Inside  this  sodium  layer  is  another 
layer  of  carbon  vapor ;  and  by  imitating  a  storm 
in  the  sun  by  means  of  a  blowpipe,  mixing  up 
the  white  light-giving  substance  of  the  candle 
with  the  outer  layers,  the  phenomena  of  a  solar 
storm  were  almost  absolutely  reproduced,  sodium 
being  substituted  for  hydrogen  of  the  red  flame, 
and  the  carbon  vapor  for  the  lower-lying  sodium 
and  magnesium  vapor  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Lockyer  has  also  shown  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  candle  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  those  of 
the  sun's  atmosphere. 


Sense  of  Touch  in  the  Skin. — A  paper  appears  in 
the  Denkschriften  der  kaiserlirhen  Akademie  der 
Wiifsensehaftim  (Band  xxix.  1870,  p.  299),  by  the 
late  Professor  Tiirck,  on  the  sensory  regions  of 
the  skin  supplied  by  the  several  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves.  In  the  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
profe.ssor  on  some  dogs,  with  the  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  particular  regions  of  the  skin  supplied 
by  the  several  spinal  nerves,  the  latter  were  sep¬ 
arately  and  successively  divided,  and  the  skin  was 
then  pinched  at  definite  points,  at  short  intervals 
apart,  a  mark  being  made  at  the  middle  of  the 
fold  pinched  when  the  animal  gave  evidence  of 
pain.  It  was  found  that  the  same  part  was 
always  rendered  insensible  when  the  same  nerve 
was  divided.  At  the  same  time  the  adjoining 
parts,  especially  in  young  animals,  were  rendered 
unusually  sensitive.  Certain  regions  or  “  territo¬ 
ries  ”  were,  however,  found  to  bo  characterized 
by  a  certain  dull  sensibility ;  these  regions  were 
supplied  by  more  than  one  nerve,  and  may  bo  called 
common  territories,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive 
territories,  or  those  supplied  by  a  single  nerve. 
In  the  neck  and  body  the  exclusive  territories  for 
eacli  nerve  were  small,  in  the  extremities  all  parts 
were  territories  common  to  more  than  one  nerve. 
In  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  solo  of  the  foot  three 
nerves  were  found  to  supply  one  territory.  In 
regard  to  those  pairs  which  supply  a  district  in 
common,  the  division  of  one  such  pair  usually 
causes  only  one  circumscribed  spot  to  become  in¬ 
sensible,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time.  The  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  extremities  supplied  by  the  several 
pairs  of  nerves  are  band-like  arched  strise,  wider 
at  the  end  than  near  the  centre.  The  arches  aro 
smaller  in  the  trunk  than  in  the  extremities,  ap¬ 
parently  from  the  growing  out  of  tlie  extremity 
during  the  development  of  the  animal.  The  first 
cervical  nerve  has  no  cutaneous  branches;  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  have  only  exclusive 
territories.  The  sixth  cervical  has  only  a  com¬ 
mon  territory ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  have 
both  common  and  exclusive  territories. 

The  Atmospheric  Germ  Theory. — The  atmos¬ 
pheric  germ  theory  has  not  received  much  support 
by  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  A.  Ransom,  who 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  at  a  meeting 
on  February  22.  The  author  gave  the  following 
summary  of  the  results  of  his  experiments; — 1. 
In  1857,  glass  plates  covered  with  glycerine  had 
been  exposed  in  different  places  and  examined 
microscopically.  Amongst  others,  in  the  dome  of 
the  Borough  Gaol,  to  which  all  the  respired  air  in 
the  building  is  conducted,  organized  particles  from 
the  lungs  and  various  fibres  were  found  in  this  air. 

2.  During  a  crowded  meeting  at  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  air  from  one  of  the  bo,xes  was  drawn  for  two 
hours  through  distilled  water,  and  the  sediment 
examined  alter  thirty-six  hours.  The  following 
objects  were  noted : — Fibres,  separate  cellules,  nu¬ 
cleated  cells  surrounded  by  granular  matter,  nu¬ 
merous  epithelial  scales  from  tlie  lungs  and  skin. 

3.  The  dust  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  was 
also  examined,  and  in  addition  to  other  objects, 
the  same  epithelial  scales  were  detected.  4.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  specimens  of  fluid  from  the  lungs  were 
also  searched  with  the  microscope.  In  all  of  them 
epithelium  in  different  stages  of  deterioration  was 
abundantly  present,  but  very  few  spores  were 
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found  in  any  fresh  specimen.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  ttie  fluid  had  been  kept  for  a  few  hours,  my¬ 
riads  of  vibriones  and  many  spores  were  found. 
In  a  case  of  diphtheria,  confervoid  filaments  were 
noticed,  and  in  two  other  cases,  one  of  measles  and 
one  of  whooping-cougli,  abundant  specimens  of 
a  small-celled  torula  were  found,  and  these  were 
seen  to  increase  in  numbers  for  two  days,  after 
which  they  ceased  to  develop.  Tliese  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  bodies  met  with  probably  show 
some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  given 
off ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  they  afford  no 
proof  as  yet  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  They 
simply  show  the  readiness  with  which  aqueous  va¬ 
por  of  the  breath  supports  fermentation,  and  the 
dangers  of  bad  ventilation,  especially  in  hospitals. 

Havt  AnimaJa  Instinct  or  Reaaont— ’Readers  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  who  may  admit  instinct  will 
still  be  led  to  give  it  such  a  philosophical  explana¬ 
tion  that  it  becomes  but  a  form  of  reasoning  urider 
peculiar  circumstances.  To  such  we  commend  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  “  Intelligence  of 
Animals,”  read  before  the  Montreal  Natural  History 
Society  by  Professor  Bell  (January  3 1 ).  The  author 
spoke  of  the  reasoning  powers  in  many  of  the 
higher  and  larger  animals  as  being  too  well  es¬ 
tablished  to  require  a  plea,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  paper  to  instances  of  what  might  be  regarded 
as  intelligence  in  such  small  creatures  as  insects. 
He  adduced  many  argtiments  based  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  development  of  these  animals,  and  more 
especially  on  their  habits,  for  regarding  them  as 
possessed  of  something  more  than  real  instinct. 
It  was  mentioned,  amongst  other  proofs  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  reasoning  power,  that  insects,  if  baf¬ 
fled  in  one  means  of  accomplishing  their  object, 
will  generally  try  another ;  and  that  we  And  them 
as  prompt  and  skilful  in  overcoming  exceptional 
and  artifleial  dilBculties  as  in  perfortning  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  of  their  lives.  The  habi's  of  insects, 
like  those  of  larger  animals,  appeared  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  the  accumulated  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  grenerations.  The  term  “  instinct” 
has  too  general  and  vague  a  signification,  and  was 
often  used  as  a  convenient  means  of  accounting 
for  what  we  found  it  difiScult  to  explain. 

NarigahU  Passage  through  Perpetual  Ice. — The 
Russian  papers  announce  an  important  discovery 
by  Cartaon,  a  learned  Norwegian,  which  will  give 
a  great  impetus  to  Siberian  trade.  He  had  cruised, 
for  scientific  purposes,  in  an  expedition  undertaken 
last  summer  in  the  Karian  Sea,  which  washes  the 
southern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
Government  of  Tolwlsk,  and  is  covered  with  eter¬ 
nal  ice.  In  this  ice  a  passage  was  discovered 
which,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  offers  a  coii- 
venient  path  for  traffic  between  Siberia  and  the 
Norwegian  harbor  of  Iromaue. 

Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Silver  Mine. — Tlie  re¬ 
cent  earthquakes  in  (rermany  have  caused  the  fall 
of  a  large  mass  of  rocks  situated  between  Heidel¬ 
berg  and  Wiesloch,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the 
works  of  a  silver  mine,  worked  by  the  ancient 
Komaii.s,  have  been  brought  to  light.  There  is  no 
silver  ore  of  any  importance  left,  but  instead,  a 
very  rich  zinc  ore  is  met  with  in  large  quantity, 
which  was  left  untouched  by  the  former  workers. 
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Recent  Excavations  in  Palermo. — In  preparing 
the  space  before  the  palace  for  the  f6tes  in  honor 
of  the  Princess  Margherita,  the  workmen  came 
upon  the  remains  of  Roman  mosaic  pavements. 
After  the  fi§tes  the  excavations  continued,  and 
about  70  yards  by  20  of  the  Piazza  della  Victoria 
is  now  exposed.  Most  of  the  mosaics  are  at  the 
north  end  of  this  space.  To  the  north  of  all  there 
was  a  portico ;  at  right  angles  to  this  were  three 
halls,  one  of  them  with  a  mosaic  of  1 0  feet  1  inch 
by  8  feet  7  inches.  This  last,  which  was  uncov¬ 
ered  first,  is  a  very  conventional  representation  of 
Orpheus  charming  the  beasts,  which  surround 
him  without  grouping  or  perspective.  The  tes¬ 
sera;  are  too  large  for  the  design.  A  macaw  and 
kangaroo  seem  to  bo  represented  among  the  an¬ 
imals.  The  second  half  exhibits  only  a  checkered 
pattern.  The  portico  is  much  dilapidated ;  there 
has  been  a  largo  group  in  the  centre,  where  horses’ 
hoofs  and  the  tail  of  a  monster  are  traceable, 
which  suggest  the  death  of  Hippolytus.  The 
first  hall  is  the  richest  part  of  the  discovery. 
Here  the  pattern  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  white  margin  of  6  feet,  but  the  north-west  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  margin  is  filled  up  with  a  diaper  pat¬ 
tern  in  six  colors,  which  seems  to  mark  the  site 
of  some  article  of  furniture.  The  pattern  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  broad  guilloche  border;  narrower 
bands  of  like  character  cross  the  area  from  side 
to  side  and  from  end  to  end,  forming  oval,  circular, 
and  octagonal  spaces.  The  oval  panels  were  filled 
by  fishes,  the  circular  panels  (and  some  of  the 
large  octagons)  by  heads,  the  rest  with  mytho¬ 
logical  groups,  in  which  the  stories  of  Leda,  Danae, 
and  Kuropa  (?).  Ganymede,  Ac.,  may  be  traced  or 
guessed.  About  half  are  seriously  damaged  or 
obliterated ;  others  are  in  excellent  preservation ; 
the  best  are  colossal  heads  of  Neptune  and  Apollo. 
In  the  middle  width  of  the  pattern,  about  one- 
third  of  its  length  from  the  south  end,  is  a  small 
square  area  of  distinct  pattern  overlying  the  other, 
and  seeming  to  mark  the  position  of  some  other 
object  of  dignity.  Fazello,  de  Rebus  Siruli*  /., 
lib.  viii.,  mentions  an  ancient  building  on  this  site, 
called  the  Sala  Verde,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre ;  it  was  levelled  in  1349 
to  make  room  for  the  bastions  of  the  city. 

Tlte  Future  of  Fine  Art  in  America, — In  favor  of 
the  spread  of  fine  art  in  America,  wc  have  a  fresh 
esthetic  constitution  and  temperament,  the  in¬ 
creasing  passion  of  decoration,  ornament,  and 
festivals ;  a  keen  native  instinct  for  color  and  form ; 
the  patriotic  desire  to  commemorate  public  men 
and  events ;  a  vast  wealth,  each  year  more  lib¬ 
erally  given  to  beneficent  purposes  by  living  ben¬ 
efactors  ;  increasing  means  of  culture ;  a  juster 
appreciation  of  national  defects  and  deficiencies  in 
art ;  an  iutenscr  spiritual  apprehension  of  life,  aris¬ 
ing  fiom  the  vari^  religious  agitations,  as  an  off¬ 
set  to  the  redundant  realism  founded  on  rapid 
material  progress;  and,  above  all,  the  growing 
recognition  of  humanity  at  large  as  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  of  effort,  to  make  the  earth  more  pleasant  for 
man's  temporary  abode  while  schooling  for  a 
higher  existence.  The  passion  of  the  Greek  for 
beauty  made  his  art  beautiful,  just  as  the  emo¬ 
tional  fervor  of  the  meduevalist  made  his  spiritual. 
We  are  not  called  to  repeat  either  Minervas, 
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Venuses,  Queens  of  Heaven,  or  any  of  the  effete 
forms  of  effete  mythologies,  but  to  create  anew, 
according  to  more  advanced  notions  of  heroisms, 
celestial  and  mundane.  Each  after  its  kind  in 
art ;  realism,  or  “  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial,’’  as 
St.  Paul  defines  the  idealisms  of  earth,  and  “  the 
glory  of  the  celestial,”  those  of  heaven.  “  As  we 
have  borne  the  imago  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.”  The  artist 
should  beware  of  confounding  the  spiritual  in  art 
with  the  realistic.  Both  are  legitimate  phases. 
Only,  however,  as  we  are  able  to  make  art  appear 
immortal  and  incorruptible  do  we  raise  it  to  the 
standard  of  the  just  made  perfect.  The  American 
school  will  be  bom  of  our  own  material  and 
spiritual  life;  our  own  faith  in  and  sacrifices  for 
humanity ;  and  of  those  profound  social,  political, 
and  religious  convictions  that  make  up  a  religion 
of  the  heart,  whoso  fruit  shall  bo  the  divinely  an¬ 
nounced  “  Peace  and  (iood-will  ”  of  Bethlehem. 
— Jarvts'  Art  Thoughts. 

Thf  Influence  of  Egyptian  Art — Tn  writing  of 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  art  and  the  impression 
which  it  makes  upon  the  traveller,  Lomennais 
says :  “  A  single  thought  dominates  Egypt — a 

grave  and  sad  thought,  not  to  be  driven  away, 
and  which,  from  Pharaoh,  surrounded  with  the 
sp’endor  of  the  throne,  to  the  humblest  of  his 
laborers,  weighs  upon  man,  preoccupies  him  in¬ 
cessantly,  possesses  him  entirely ;  this  thought  is 
the  thought  of  death.  This  people,  seeing  time 
gliding  onward  like  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
that  traverses  their  naked  plains,  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  passes  so  quickly  is  unreal  and 
evanescent;  and  regarding  the  present  life  as 
fieeting  and  unsatisfactory,  they  were  prompted 
by  their  faith,  by  their  desires  and  aspirations,  to 
look  forward  to  a  life  that  is  permanent  and  im¬ 
mutable.  Existence,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Egyptian,  commenced  at  the  tomb— and  that 
which  preceded  death  was  only  a  shadow — a 
fleeting  imago.  Thus  bis  religious  conceptions, 
his  philosophical  speculations,  his  dogmas,  all 
tended  in  the  direction  of  this  great  mystery  of 
death,  and  his  temple  became  a  sepulchre.” 

Fans. — The  exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  including  prize  designs  by  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  art,  has  attracted  many  visitors.  The 
finest  collection  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  that  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  next  to  which  come  tlioso 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  of  the  Baroness 
James  do  Rothschild,  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
a  chef  il oeuvre  of  Watteau.  The  late  Duchess 
d’Aumale  was  famous  for  her  fans.  One  of  the 
finest  of  them,  painted  by  Boucher,  was  presented 
by  her  to  her  niece,  the  Countess  of  Paris,  at  an 
evening  party  where  the  young  princess  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  her  own  fan.  Besides  these, 
the  collections  of  the  Princess  of  Sagan,  rich  in 
fans  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Chevreuse,  of  Madame  de  Noailles,  and  other 
grandet  danm  of  Paris,  are  well  known  to  the  con¬ 
noisseur. 

The  current  taste  in  art  was  fairly  shown  in 
the  recent  sale  of  the  famous  gallery  of  Prince 
DemidolT  in  Paris.  Collectors  were  present  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom ;  but  English  wealth  and 
French  pride  took  nearly  all  the  prizes.  “  The 
Broken  Eggs,”  by  Greuze,  a  picture  on  the  merits 


of  which  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed,  brought 
126,000  francs ;  and  a  half-length  portrait  by  the 
same  artist  sold  for  89,000  francs ;  by  far  the 
highest  prices  ever  obtained  for  works  of  this 
class.  Delaroche’s  “  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ” 
and  Ary  Schefler’s  “Francesca  da  Rimini’’  were 
the  next  favorites,  and  brought  more  than  100,- 
000  franca  each. 

Some  curious  Roman  remains  were  discovered 
last  month  on  the  Wienerberg,  near  Vienna,  in 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  a  brick  manufactory, 
which  had  formerly  l)een  used  by  the  Romans  as 
a  cemetery.  Several  Roman  graves  had  already 
been  opened  on  this  spot  in  the  years  1845,  1858, 

1 862,  and  1 865,  but  on  the  present  occasion  funeral 
urns,  with  human  ashes,  were  found  for  the  first 
time,  together  with  lachrymatories,  lamps,  bronze 
dishes,  an  iron  sword  handle,  and  coins  of  the  time 
of  Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  Constantins.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  brickworks,  Ilerr  Drascho,  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  remains  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  confer  with  the  Lord  Majror  of  London 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  with  the  view  of  establishing  such  har¬ 
monious  action  between  the  several  authorities 
they  represent  as  may  prevent  the  erection  of 
ugly  public  buildings  in  future.  Uow  much 
chagrin  it  would  save  us  if  some  such  “  harmo¬ 
nious  action  ”  could  bo  secured  between  a  com¬ 
petent  body  of  artists  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  New  York,  for  instance. 

Lord  Elgin's  tomb  is  at  Dhurmsala,  and  the 
Governor-General  has  just  despatched  an  officer 
to  see  to  its  repair.  Simultaneously  a  monument 
is  being  erected  to  Lord  Elgin  in  the  cathedral  at 
Calcutta,  which  consists  of  a  cross  enamelled  on  a 
slab  of  serpentine.  Above  this,  on  a  slab  of 
granite,  arc  bronze  figures  of  Canada,  China,  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  India,  surmounted  by  a  bust  in  white 
marble  of  Lord  Elgin. 

St.  Stephen's  Crypit.—Tho  restoration  of  this 
bcautiflil  relic  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  is  now  completed.  The  chapel  itself  was 
burnt,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive  its 
ancient  glories.  But  the  crypt  remained,  and  its 
restoration,  when  works  of  more  obvious  neceasity 
had  been  finished,  proceeded  gradually,  until  now 
it  is  one  of  the  richest,  though  the  smallest,  in¬ 
teriors  in  England. 

Signor  Francesco  Bosa,  tho  sculptor,  who  re¬ 
cently  died  at  Venice,  has  bequeathed  all  his 
works  of  art,  statues,  engravings,  books,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  drawings  to  the  Museo  Correr,  and  has 
left  his  house,  with  other  artistic  objects,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  in  aid  of  distressed  artists. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  by  the 
sculptor  Jackson,  was  unveiled  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  May  81,  The  ceremony  was  private, 
none  but  relations  of  tho  deceased  being  present. 

Dr.  Neumayer,  for  some  years  director  of  tho 
Melbourne  Observatory,  is  about  to  start  upon  an 
Antarctic  expedition.  The  Austrian  Government 
has  furnished  him  with  the  necessary  funds. 
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A  National  Academy  of  music,  for  teaching 
sacred  and  secular  music,  is  to  bo  established  at 
Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador. 

Tite  National  Portrait  Oatlery  has  been  moved 
from  its  former  location  in  Groat  St.  George  St. 
to  South  Kensington. 


VARIETIES. 

Marrie'l  Clergy. — In  Protestant  countries  where 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  fully  recognized,  it 
has,  indeed,  been  productive  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unequivocal  benefits.  Nowhere,  it  may  be 
confidently  asse-rted,  does  Christianity  assume  a 
more  beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form  than  in 
those  gentle  clerical  households  which  stud  our 
land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said,  "  the  one  idyl 
modem  life,”  the  most  perfect  type  of  domestic 
peace,  and  the  centres  of  civilization  in  the  remotest 
village.  Notwithstanding  some  class  narrovmess 
and  professional  bigotry,  notwithstanding  some  un¬ 
worthy  but  half-unconscious  mannerism,  which  is 
often  most  unjustly  stigmatized  as  hypocrisy,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  quarter  so 
much  happiuess  at  once  diifus^  and  enjoyed,  or 
so  much  virtue  attained  with  so  little  tension  or 
struggle.  Combining  with  his  sacred  calling  a 
warm  sympathy  with  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  movements  of  his  time — possessing  the 
enlarged  practical  knowledge  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest  into  the  oc¬ 
cupations  and  amusements  of  his  parishioners,  a 
good  clergyman  will  rarely  obtrude  his  religious 
convictions  into  secular  spheres,  but  yet  will  make 
them  apparent  in  alL  They  will  be  revealed  by 
a  higher  and  deeper  moral  tone — by  a  more  scru¬ 
pulous  purity  in  word  and  action  —by  an  all-per¬ 
suasive  gentleness,  which  refines,  and  softens, 
and  mellows,  and  adds  as  much  to  the  charm  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  character  in  which  it  is 
displayed.  In  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the 
poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  discharging  a 
thousand  delicate  offices  for  which  a  woman's  tact 
is  especially  needed,  his  wife  finds  a  sphere  of 
labor  which  is  at  once  intensely  active  and  in¬ 
tensely  feminine,  and  her  example  is  not  less 
beneficial  than  her  ministrations. — Lecky's  '‘Ilia- 
tory  of  European  Morals.” 

The  Popes  of  Rome. — The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of 
Vienna,  thus  summarizes  the  history  of  the 
popes : — “  Since  St.  Peter  (supposing  that  he  ever 
was  in  Rome),  there  have  bwn  2y7  popes,  of 
whom  24  were  anti-popes  and  one  fem^e  pope. 
Nineteen  popes  quitted  Romo  and  35  reigned 
abroad.  Eight  papal  reigns  did  not  exceed  each 
a  month's  duration,  40  extended  over  one  year, 
22  over  two  years,  64  over  five  years,  61  over 
15  years,  18  over  20  years,  and  only  nine  exceeded 
that  duration.  Of  the  297  popes,  31  were  de¬ 
clared  usurpers  aud  heretics,  and  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  266  legitimate  occupants  of  the  Holy  See,  G4 
met- with  violent  deaths,  18  having  been  poisoned 
and  four  strangled.  Independently  of  ^e  Avi¬ 
gnon  popes,  26  were  deposed,  expelled  from 
Romo,  aud  banished ;  23  others  were  maintained 
in  power  by  foreign  aid.” 


[July, 

I  cannot  but  admit  that  many  men  of  genius 
have,  from  some  cause,  repudiated  matrimony  alto« 
gethcr.  When  Michael  Angelo  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  marry,  he  replied,  “  I  have  espoused  my 
art ;  ”  and  when  a  young  painter  told  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  he  had  just  taken  a  wife,  and  was 
preparing  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Italy,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Married  I  then  you  are  ruined  as  an 
artist  1  ”  It  was  an  axiom  with  Fuseli  that  the 
marriage  state  is  incompatible  with  the  high  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  feeling  of  many  distinguished  painters 
and  sculptors.  The  great  metaphysicians,  llobbes, 
Locke,  Bentham,  and  Butler,  are  as  solitary  as 
Spinosa  and  Kant,  and  the  celibate  philosopher 
Hume  conducts  us  to  the  other  bachelor  historians 
— Gibbon  aud  Macaulay.  The  account  given  by 
Gibbon  of  his  first  and  last  love  is  exceedingly 
characteristic :  ‘‘  I  hesitate  from  the  apprehension 
of  ridicule  when  I  approach  the  delicate  subject  of 
my  early  love.  ...  I  understand  by  this 
passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tender¬ 
ness  which  is  inspired  by  a  single  female,  which 
prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and  which  seeks 
her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the  sole  happiness 
of  our  being.  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  dis¬ 
appointed  of  success,  1  am  rather  proud  that  I  was 
once  capable  of  feeling  such  a  pure  and  exalted 
sentiment.”  The  lady  was  afterwards  Madame 
Keeker,  and  though  Gibbon  “might  presume  to 
hope  that "  he  “  had  made  some  impression  on  a 
virtuous  heart,"  his  father  would  not  hear  of  it. 
“  After  a  painful  struggle  I  yielde<l  to  my  fate.  I 
sighed  as  a  lover;  I  obeyed  as  a  son.”  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  a  style  to  such  a  subject  paints  the 
man  almost  as  well  as  the  black  figure  snipped  out 
by  Mrs.  Brown’s  scissors,  and  exactly  cerresponds 
with  the  notion  of  him  which  his  history  suggests. 
The  bachelor  Bishop  Butler  brings  us  to  Barrow, 
Chillingworth,  Hammond,  and  Leighton — princes 
of  KnglLsh  divinity.  The  poets  Ariosto.  Akenside, 
Berariger,  Collins,  Cowper,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Herrick,  Lamb,  Tetrarch,  Pope,  Swift,  Shenstone, 
Tasso,  Thomson,  Voltaire,  et  cum  multis  aliis,  were 
all  celibates,  not,  however,  from  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  scandal,  that 

“  Marriage,  aa  old  men  of  note,  hath  Ilktned  been 
I'ntu  a  public  feast  or  niinmon  rout — 

When  thiiae  that  are  witboat,  would  fain  get  in. 

And  those  that  are  within,  would  fain  get  out." 

— Oen.  James  Grant  Wilson. 

The  Perik  of  Fashion. — In  ascribing  the  ungain¬ 
ly,  feeble,  and  tottering  walk  of  our  modem  fine 
ladies  and  their  middle-class  imitators  to  the  de¬ 
crepitude  induced  by  tight-lacing,  we  omitted  to 
mention  another  fashionable  folly  which  assists  in 
the  production  of  this  evil,  and  has  also  other  sins 
of  its  own  to  answer  for.  The  custom  of  wearing 
high  boot-heels,  and  those,  too,  so  much  smaller 
than  the  actual  heel  of  the  wearer  as  to  afford  no 
solid  support,  but  only  a  balancing-point,  is  a 
source  of  much  mischief.  In  the  first  place,  it 
throws  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  so  far 
forward  that  a  ftee  and  gracefully  erect  carriage  is 
impossible.  Secondly,  there  being  no  firm  sup¬ 
port  to  the  heel,  ladies  are  very  apt  to  twist  the 
ankle  suddenly  by  overbalancing  themselves;  and 
this  is  not  only  bad  in  itself,  but  the  fear  of  its 
occurrence  makes  them  assume  a  timid,  mincing 
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gait.  And,  thirdly,  the  efToct  of  driving  the  foot 
constantly  forward  into  the  toe  of  the  boot  is  to 
produce  a  very  ugly  and  painful  distortion  of  the 
great-toe  joint.  There  is  little  need  for  wonder  at 
the  almost  fierce  contempt  with  which  young  men 
whose  characters  are  at  all  above  the  lowest  grades 
of  conventional  inanity  regard  the  average  “girl  of 
the  period.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
significant  correspondence  hetween  the  a-sthetic 
hideousness  and  the  degrading  effects  on  physical 
health  which  are  produced  by  tight  stays  and 
crippling  boots,  and  a  certain  mental  and  moral 
tone  in  female  society  of  the  present  day,  which  is 
no  less  surprising  than  it  is  repulsive.  The  whole 
dress  and  carriage  of  our  fashionable  women,  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  modelling  itself,  with 
less  and  less  concealment,  upon  the  idea  furnished 
by  Parisian  lorettes  of  the  consumptive  Traviata. 

Bacon't  Chronologicul  and  Geographical  Family 
Guide  to  the  Bible. — This  is  the  latest  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  examples  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  applying  Charts  to  the  study 
of  History.  It  is  a  map  24  by  30  inches,  finished 
and  mounted  like  an  ordinary  wall-map;  and 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  facts  concerning  the 
Chronology,  Geography,  and  Topography  of  the 
Sacred  Narrative.  The  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  different  departments  are  made  with  great 
skill,  and  the  Chart  contains  a  much  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  knowledge  than  one  would 
bo  led,  at  first  sight,  to  suppose.  In  the  centre 
is  a  map  “  containing  all  the  localities  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Narrative,  together  with  remark¬ 
able  sites  in  profane  history ;  and  a  great  num- 
l^er  of  interesting  facts  and  incidents  referring  to 
the  various  places  whose  positions  are  shown.” 
In  the  right-hand  comer  is  a  “map  of  the  Jour- 
neyings  of  the  Israelites”  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ; 
and  on  the  left  hand  another  one  exhibiting  the 
distribution  of  Canaan  according  to  the  Syrian  di¬ 
vision.  There  are  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Jacob  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt  and  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel;  and  the  Border  even 
is  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  store  of 
knowledge. 

The  “  Guide  ”  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and 
will  unquestionably  render  very  valuable  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  Ancient  History  generally.  It  is  sold 
only  by  John  Beardshaw,  16  Luight  St,  New  Y ork 
City. 

Greek  Brigands  ai  Home. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Lemberg  Gazette,  a  Polish  paper  published  in 
Austria,  gives  some  interesting  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Greek  brigands,  lie  says  that  the 
principal  band  is  composed  of  several  hundred 
shepherds  in  the  mountain^  of  llymcttus  and 
Pentclicus.  These  brigands  maintain  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  men  of  all  classes  at  Athens,  and 
have  influential  supporters  among  the  various 
political  parties,  and  especially  in  the  army. 
Their  victims  are  almost  always  either  foreigners 
or  Greek  merchants  and  bankers.  They  look  upon 
the  native  nobility  as  their  patrons,  and  some¬ 
times  invite  them  to  bo  godfathers  to  their  chil¬ 
dren — an  invitation  which  is  seldom  refused,  as 
the  relationship  thus  produced  establishes  a  sort 
of  freemasonry  between  the  brigands  and  the 
nobles,  and  protects  the  estates  of  the  latter 


against  depredations.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  old  Greek  families  among  the  brigand  bands 
is  that  of  Prince  Soutzo.  The  head  of  this  fam¬ 
ily,  Prince  Demetrius,  is  the  godfather  of  upwards 
of  60  brigand  children.  One  day  the  Prince  was 
hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  when  a  brigand 
deputation  invited  him  to  the  marriage-feast  of  a 
member  of  their  band  named  Andrea.  The  Prince 
followed  the  deputation  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the 
mountains,  where  Andrea  presented  to  him  his 
bride,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  country, 
had  sat  for  three  days  in  a  hut  covered  with  green 
boughs,  into  which  only  women  were  admitted  to 
ofler  her  their  farewell  salutations  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  termination  of  her  maiden  life.  An¬ 
drea  unveiled  the  girl  before  the  I*rince,  upon 
which  she  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  take  part  in  the  marriage  banquet. 
The  Prince  then  sat  down  with  the  brigands,  and 
various  meats  were  brought  in  on  silver  dishes, 
with  wine  in  golden  goblets,  the  Prince  eating 
and  drinking  with  his  hosts  till  night.  Shortly 
afterwards  Andrea  became  notorious  as  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  brigand  chiefs,  and  a  price  of 
l.OoO  drachmas  was  set  on  his  head.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  no  one  dared  to  betray  the  bandit, 
and  the  Government  at  length  ordered  liince 
Soutzo  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him  w  ith  a  detachment 
of  soldiers.  The  Prince,  however,  begged  the 
Government  to  relieve  him  of  this  duty,  repre¬ 
senting  that  if  he  accepted  it  the  brigands  would 
take  a  fearful  revenge  on  his  family.  His  peti¬ 
tion  was  granted,  and  some  one  else  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  command,  but  all  his  efforts 
to  capture  Andrea  failed,  and  ultimately  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  compelled  to  send  Prince  Soutzo  to 
negotiate  writh  him,  as  the  bandits  declared  they 
would  not  trust  any  one  else.  The  correspondent 
adds  that  King  George  himself  has  had  to  show 
the  bandits  an  amount  of  consideration  which 
proves  how  powerful  they  are  in  the  country. 
During  his  last  tour  in  his  dominions  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  them  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  headed  by  a  notorious  chieftainess  named 
Kara  Janina.  Advancing  boldly  to  the  King, 
she  asked  him  to  stoop  down  to  her  from  his  sad¬ 
dle,  and  after  kissing  liim  on  the  forehead  wished 
him  a  pleasant  journey,  and  recommended  her 
children  to  his  care. — Fall-Mall  Gazette. 

A  French  Prelate  on  the  (Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil. — An  able  and  bold  letter  upon  the  (Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Council  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a 
leading  French  Journal  ( Le  Comtilutionnel ),  pur¬ 
porting  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
prelate,  who  is  stated  to  bo  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  French  Episcopate.  We  print 
the  followring  extracts  from  its  text: — 

“  I.  Gallicanism  is  not  a  doctrine,  nor  even  an 
opinion :  it  is  the  simple  negation  of  pretensions 
bom  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  resists  these 
pretensions  in  the  name  of  the  Church’s  ancient 
and  continuous  traditions.  Ultramontanism,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  doctrine ;  an  opinion  which, 
grafted  on  the  old  stock,  has  given  out  shoots  of 
positive  belief.  This  opinion,  muzzled  at  the 
Florentine  Council,  set  aside  at  that  of  Trent, 
has  reappeared  full  of  fury  at  the  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil. 

“  II.  Gallicanism  is  a  misnomer ;  its  veto 
belongs  to  every  Catholic  nation.  Spain  bus- 
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tained  its  ancient  furoe,  St  Francis  de  Sales 
vindicated  its  rights  in  the  name  of  the  privileges 
held  by  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  we  Frenchmen 
nowadays  deem  it  feeble  nous,  in  comparison 
with  the  vitality  it  manifests  in  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  lluugary,  Portugal,  America,  and  the  East. 

“  III.  Our  weakness,  at  the  present  moment, 
does  not  proceed  from  Holy  Writ,  from  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Fathers,  nor  from  the  monuments 
left  us  in  history  by  General  CouncUs.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  our  ‘  lack  of  liberty,  which  is  radical’ 
An  imposing  minority,  representing  the  faith  of 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  Catholics  (nearly 
half  the  entire  Church),  is  crushed  by  the  yoke 
of  restrictive  regulations  that  are  contrarj'  to 
Conciliar  traditions,  by  deputations  which  we  have 
not  really  chosen  to  represent  us,  and  which  dare 
to  introduce  nou-discussed  paragraphs  into  the  dis¬ 
cussed  text  of  measures  under  consideration ;  by 
a  committee  for  the  treatment  of  interpellations, 
imposed  upon  us  by  authority ;  by  the  absolute 
non-existence  of  discussion,  reply,  objection,  and 
interpellation;  by  journals  encouraged  to  hunt 
the  minority  down,  and  to  exasperate  the  diocesan 
clergy  against  it ;  by  nunciatures  that  rush  to  the 
rescue  when  journals  prove  insuflBicient  to  turn 
everything  topsy-turvy — that  is  to  say,  to  invoke 
priests  as  witnesses  of  Faith  against  bishops, 
leaving  to  the  latter  the  rdie  of  representatives  of 
the  secondary  clergy  under  a  commission,  subject 
to  blame  if  they  do  not  execute  that  commission. 
The  minority  is,  above  all,  annihilated  by  the 
weight  of  the  supreme  authority,  which  oppresses 
it  by  the  praises  and  encouragement  it  distributes 
per  Breties  to  priests ;  and  by  such  manifestations 
as  that  addressed  to  Father  Guerauger  against 
M.  de  Montalcmbert  and  others. 

“  IV.  The  majority  itself  is  not  free :  for  it  is 
constituted  by  a  considerable  supplement  of  pre¬ 
lates,  who  are  by  no  means  competent  to  serve 
as  witnesses  to  the  faith  of  new-born  or  expiring 
churches.  This  simplement,  comiiosed  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  cf  Apostolic  Vicars,  and  of  a 
number,  relatively  far  too  large,  of  Italian  and 
Roman  Bishops,  is  not  free.  It  is  an  army  reg¬ 
ularly  formei  acquire^  indoctrinated,  divid^ 
into  regiments  and  disciplined,  which,  if  it  falter, 
is  menaced  with  famine  or  half-pay :  deserters 
from  it  have  even  been  induced  to  return  to  their 
colors  by  gifts  of  money  I  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  there  is  not  sufBcient  liberty ;  and  the  ulte¬ 
rior  conclusion  is  that  there  it  not  a  dear  and 
pUivAible  cecumenicity.  This  does  not  invalidate 
the  true  principle,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  iu 
its  General  Councils ;  but  those  Councils  must 
possess  all  the  characteristics  of  cecumenicity, 

&,  legitinute  convocation,  full  liberty  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  Papal  confirmation.  If  one  of  these 
conditoins  be  wanting,  the  whole  may  be  called 
in  question.  The  brigandage  in  Ephesus  did 
not  prevent  the  subsequent  holding  of  a  genuine 
Council  under  that  name.  There  may  be  a  Imii- 
brium  Vatiranum  ;  but  that  would  not  predude 
the  possibility  of  remedying  all  the  evil  done  in 
the  course  of  new  and  serious  assixea.  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  .  I  believe  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  great  remedy  must  come  to  us  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  Council.” 

The  Buy  who  wa$  his  own  Grandfather. — The 
“  Fanuly  Puzzle  ”  iu  the  March  “  Leisure  Hour,” 
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where  a  boy  was  shown  to  be  not  only  the  brother 
of  his  own  mother,  but  his  own  uncle,  recalls  a 
curious  case  once  reported  in  “  Hood's  Magazine." 
There  was  a  widow  and  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
a  man  and  his  son.  The  widow  married  the  son, 
and  the  daughter  married  the  old  gentleman. 
Tlie  widow  was,  therefore,  mother  to  her  hus¬ 
band's  father,  and  consequently  grandmother  to 
her  own  liusband.  They  had  a  sou,  to  whom  she 
was  great-grandmother.  Now  as  the  son  of  a 
great-grandmother  must  be  either  a  grandfather 
or  a  groat  uncle,  this  boy  was  one  or  other.  Ho 
was  his  own  grandfather.  This  was  the  case 
with  a  boy  at  school  at  Norwich. 

Japanese  Cosmical  Ideas. — In  a  paper  road  before 
the  Asiatic  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  Mr.  F.  V. 
Dickens  gave  "  A  brief  account  of  the  Chief  Cosmi- 
cal  Ideas  now  current  among  the  better  educated 
classes  in  Japan."  The  account  given  by  the 
writer  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  “Yeddo 
Oho  Setsyo,”  published  at  Yeddo  in  1861.  This 
work  is  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  hand-book,  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  being  a  dictionary,  the  second, 
the  chief  source  of  this  paper,  a  sort  of  compen¬ 
dium  of  useful  knowledge,  illustrated  with  nume¬ 
rous  and  excellent  woodcuts.  The  Great  Primary 
Principle  (Tai-Kyoku)  separating  into  its  parts,  the 
result  was  the  Firmament  (Tai-Yoten),  by  which 
the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded,  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  is  surrounded  by  the  white.  There 
are  two  elemeutal  principles,  from  either,  or  the 
combination  of  which,  everything  originates, — a 
Male,  or  developing,  and  a  Female,  or  receptive 
one.  The  Earth  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  Female  principle  in 
the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  generdly  believed 
to  be  square  in  form,  though  in  reality  it  was 
spherical.  The  Sun,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
product  of  the  Great  Male  principle ;  it  was  a 
ball  of  fiery  matter  moving  round  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  heavens,  in  which  it  was  fixed ;  the 
way  thus  described  is  called  the  Yellow  Way. 
The  moon  originated  in  the  Female  principle, 
being  a  condensation  fVom  moisture.  Its  path  is 
called  the  White  Way.  Besides  these  there  are 
five  planets,  which  derive  from  the  Male  principle, 
and  neither  wax  nor  wane.  The  views  of  the 
Setsyo  are  then  explained  regarding  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  principal  natural  phenomena, 
showing  a  good  deal  of  their  original  cosmical 
and  astronomical  notions  and  superstitions,  not  a 
little  affected,  it  would  seem,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  result  of  European  science.  1  he  writer 
concludes  in  brieHy  criticising  the  Japanese  sys¬ 
tem  as  propounded  by  theYeddo  Setsyo.  The  ori- 
pn  and  natiiro  of  .the  Tai-Kyoku,  or  Primary 
Prindplo,  of  w’hich  the  two  elementary  forces 
wore  considered  to  bo  parts,  were  not  even 
touched  upon,  and  the  mind  was  satisfied  to  ex¬ 
plain  everything,  oven  itself,  by  a  reference  there¬ 
to, — even  the  Divine  Beings  descended  from  this 
Prime  Cause,  and  though  there  were  innumerable 
gods,  there  was  no  God  in  Chinoae  and  Japanese 
philosophy.  It  was  thus  easily  comprehended 
that  the  letter  educated,  freeing  themselves  from 
the  more  vulgar  superstitions,  should  become  utter 
indifferentists  to  everything  except  material  com¬ 
fort  and  the  dictates  of  a  code  of  honor  for  the 
most  part  traditional  and  artificial. 
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